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INTRODUCTION 



This study focuses in depth on what nine diverse institutions of 
higher education have done about urban problems which exist at their 
doorsteps^ Specifically, each of the institutions which we selected for 
inclusion in our report is doing an outstanding job in one or several 
areas of urban, community and minority education, research or service. 

Jn addition, the Administration of each Institution has made a firm com- 
mitment to the urban crisis. Criteria for the final selection of our 
sample were the representativeness of institutions in terms of size, 
geography, type of control and academic level. 

In the early fall of 1969, the presidents of each college or 
university selected agreed by letter to cooperate with the study. We 
began our research by gathering from each campus all available docu- 
mentary materials which described the histories and substances of programs 
related to our research interests, as well as administrative structures 
impinging on institutional Inyolvement in urban affairs. 

I 

Our field visits, whose duration and number depended on the size 
and complexity of each institution, were conducted during the fall and 
winter of 1969—70. Open ended interviews-- individual and group--were 
our principal data collection instrument. At every campus, we talked at 
length to administrators, students, faculty and community leaders who 
were connected with the institution's urban program or who were sensitive 
to its evolution and substance. 

We concentrated on each institution's history and administrative 
and leadership arrangements through which it related to the urban scene, 
and on its functions in four areas; as an educator (in the very broad sense 



of providing mechanisms for the urban disadvantaged to perform their 
various social roles better): as a citizen and neighbor , as a provide 

of services and, lastly, as a model or example . This last role parallels 
the overall purpose of our study which is to provide useful and illustra- 
tive information to institutions wanting to become heavily involved in 
urban, community and minority group problems. 

Originally, we intended to inventory and describe everything that 
each college or university was doing to perform these roles; however, 
as our field work progressed, we found that urban programs varied from 
Institution to institution in history, content and organ izat ion and we 
decided to describe nine separate and individually unique stories. Our 
focus is on how things got done rather than on why because we think that 
this approach is most useful to practitioners looking for ways in which 
an institution of higher education can implement a felt commitment to 
its urban environment. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
PROGRESS DESPITE TRAVAIL 



George Nash 






Its luxurious, country club type setting in the posh Los Angeles 
suburb of Westwood makes it unlikely that the University of California. 
Los Angeles would be a university deeply Involved in urban, minority 
group and community affairs. But as an educator of a diversity of 
ethnic groups. UCLA has been a pioneer. UCLA's involvement has been 
more centrally administered and supported from the top and has followed 
a straighter line of progression than has been the case at most colleges 
and universities. Despite high level administrative commitment. UCLA's 
programs have run into a series of road blocks and barriers that would 
have unsettled any college administration and caused the more faint 
hearted to abandon their plans. The UCLA administration has. however, 
weathered a number of early storms, changed the specifics of most of 
Its programs without abandoning its original goals, and has developed 
a number of sound programs which should be long lived. 

This chapter will concentrate on just two of the many elements 
of UCLA's urban involvement because the programs are fairly unusual and 
because each had to be changed considerably during the early, trouble-: 
some developmental phases. The topics that will be covered In this 
chapter are the Ethnic Centers' Programs and their antecedents, the 
Special Education Programs. 

Special Education Programs, beginning with the Educational 
Opportunity Program (EOP) started bringing in minority group students, 
most of whom were black. The original students pushed for expansion 
of these programs so that UCLA now offers a whole series of programs 
aimed at four ethnic groups and these students played a leading role 
in formulating the idea of the four ethnic centers: Afro-American 
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(Black), Chicano (Mexican-Amer ican) , Nat ive American (American Indian) 
and Aslan American, which are all now operating. 

The Chancellor’s Task Force 

In May of 1968, the new President of the University of California, 
Charles Hitch, presented a special report to the Regents of the University 
entitled "What We Must Do: The University and The Urban Crisis." He 

cited the need for "a concerted effort by the University to become viably 
involved In the present urban crisis, as a means of ameliorating the 
tenacious malaise that grips our nation." Recognizing the natural 
ties between educational enlightenment and progressive community action, 
the report clearly defined the University's role In the solution. The 
dissemination of relevant rese.arch conducted by the University, the 
Involvement of the various University of California campus communities 
In surrounding urban areas, and the reorganization of the state 
educational system to Improve access to higher education by minority 
group students, were all Integral parts of the redefined role that the 
University of California was called upon to play in urban communities. 

Chancellor Charles Young of UCLA responded by appointing a 

\ , 

steering committee to- study the matter over the summer of 1968 and 
propose solutions. The steering committee was chaired by an extremely 
capable black assistant of Chancellor Young's, C. Z. Wilson. Wilson 
assumed a key leadership position In coordinating UCLA's attack on urban 
problems at that point, and has continued this as his major area of 
responsibility ever since. He Is now the Vice-Chancellor for Academic 
Programs and his role Is one of planner and catalyst rather than having, 
administrative responsibility for the operation of the programs. Others 
on the steering committee included the Chairman of the Academic Senate, 




the Chairman of the Budget Committee, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Education Policy, the Vice-Chancellor— Educational Planning, and student 
representatives from United Mexican- American Students, the Black Students 
Union, and student legislative councils. 

The Steering Committee divided itself into three taskforces, 
each under student chairmanship, with membership extending beyond 
that of the Steering Committee and representing all segments of the 
campus community, with heavy student participation. The three taskforces 
worked all summer and came up with a variety of documented proposals. 

The three units were: the Taskforce on Student Entry, the Curriculum 
Development Taskforce, and the Urban Research and Action Taskforce, 

The majority of the proposals that the Steering Committee made 
were adopted and have provided, the framework and outline of what has 
been done subsequently. One reason that the Taskforce was able to 
accomplish so much was that UCLA had already made a substantial beginning 
at involvement with urban, community, and minority group problems. The 
Taskforce on Student Entry acknowledged the progress of the existing 
opportunity programs for minority group students at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels, and proposed a series of new programs, the most 
important of which was the High Potential Program (Hi-Pot), The most 
impressive aspect of the Taskforce was the constructiveness and creativeness 
of the students involved, most of whom were thinking about important policy, 
decisions for the first time in their lives, Rosalio Munoz, in an intro- 
duction to the proposals of the Taskforce on Student Entry, wrote the 
following which goes a long way toward summarizing the spirit of the 



whole endeavor: , 
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To reiterate in conclusion some of the basic assumptions of the 
entire package, in this order: 

1. Keep the faith, baby. 

2. Self-selection by the individual student. 

3. Final evaluation based on University standards of achievement. 

4. Back Door No More. 

5- More Now. 

6'. The Time Has Come Today. 

7. And finally, at once the most subtle and obvious is the fact 
that Educational Opportunities Program's success is final ly bringing 
in a large enough population of talented and experienced minority students 
for the beginnings of a cultural ambiance which provides for a more 
stable emotional adjustment to the University, in both formal and informal 
contexts. A ready pool of human resources is now at hand to significantly 

contribute in the University's efforts across the board. 

• The variety of special education programs at UCLA, some of 

which were in existence prior to the Chancellor's Taskforce, had by 

the fall of 1969, increased UCLA's undergraduate minor i tV^group 

enrollment to 19%. Graduate minority enrollment reached 14%, Total 
graduate and undergraduate enrollment of black students by the fall 
of 1968, was 1280. There were also 940 Mexican-Amer leans and I80 
American Indians. These three figures were all among the highest 
totals for any institution of higher education anywhere in the United. 
States as of that date. The largest minority group at UCLA, however, 
totaling 2,300 students or 8% of the total, were Oriental -American. 

















ETH?JIC SUHV5Y-F.SLL 1969 
(excluding Foreign visiting students) 

Ihidergraduate Graduate Totals 

Ko. % Ko. % Ho. . % 



iPierican Indian 


130 


0.7 


50 


0.6 


180 


0.7 


Black or Afro-ilinerican 


830 


4.3 


450 


4.8 


1,280 ' 


4.4 


Orlental-American 


1,830 


9.4 


470 


5.1 


2,300 


8.0 


Mexican American 


710 


3.6 


, 230 


2.5 


940 


3.3 


Other Spanish American 


180 


0.9 


80 


0.9 


260 


0.9 


Other Caucasian 


15,700 


81.0 


8.000 


85.7 


23,700 


82.5 


Others 


20 


0.1 


40 


0.4 


60 


0.2 


Totals 


19,400 


100.0 


9,320 


ibo.o 


28,720 


100.0 



Let us now examine the highlights of each of the special education 
programs at UCLA, An attempt was made to centralize the administration 
of all the undergraduate programs under the Director of Special Education 
Programs, After considering the highlights of each of the programs, we 
will examine the problems of administration. 



The Educational Opportunities Program (EOP) 

The UCLA EOP program was established in Fail, 1964, by Chancellor 
Franklin Murphy and headed at the outset by Anne Allen, UCLA*s^33 students 
were the first in a program that. .by the academic year 1969 -70, had spread 
to the entire California system of higher education. By that year, there 
were 5i3O0 (4,200 being undergraduates) enrolled in the University of 
Caf ifprnia's EOP system, and another 3|150 students in the state college 
system. The community college EOP program was to begin operation in the 
academic year 1970-71 . UCLA claims that its EOP program was the first 
major program in the United States assisting students of Mexican-American 
descent. The largest EOP program by the academic year 1969-70 was UCLA's 
with 1500 students. 

There have been two evaluations of the EOP program; one by V/eiler 
and Rogers of System Development Corporation, which focusps.. only .on. the, . 
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UCLA program and was published in 1969i and one by Kitano and Miller of 
Scientific Analysis Corporation, of the entire EOP program on all California 
campuses, published in the spring of 1970. Each concluded that EOP students 
had done as well or better than regularly admitted Cal ifornia freshmen. 

Each, however, was critical of the EOP program for skimming off the cream 
(or the best) of disadvantaged and minority group students, (the "new 

breed" of students seems to prefer the term "new student" to disadvantaged.) 

\ 

To understand the functioning of the EOP program, one has to con- 
sider the California state-wide plan for higher education, to which all 
the individual campuses in the syste",i must adhere, but which has been 
under considerable attack. It is a stratification system with the nine 
branches of the University of California getting most of the best students, 
the state college system getting the next best students, and the community 
colleges getting the residue. Not only do the three types of institutions 
vary on the basis of the gual ity of their student bodies, but they also 
rank differentially on per capita allocation, proportion of students 
living on campus, quality of the faculty, and the drop-out rate. Every 
high school graduate is assured the opportunity to pursue post-secondary 
education, but the opportunities presented to those who do better in high 
school are much greater. To introduce some flexibility into the system, 
the Universities were allowed to accept up to 2% of the entering freshman 
class and transfer students from applicants who would not ordinarily 
qualify for admission to the University system. Ordinarily only those 
students ranking in the top 12-1/2% of their higii school graduating 
class were eligible for the University system. When universities 
throughout the country began to try to do something about the under- 
representation of minority grouP students, this figure was increased to . 
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4% with at least 2% always reserved for EOP and for special education 
programs at the undergraduate level. This means. that UCLA, with 13,500 
undergraduates and 4,877 freshmen and transfer students, could accept 
up to 200 students who didn't meet the normal standards for admission. 

When UCLA began the EOP program, it found that there was a. large number 
of capable minority group students who could be expected to do well 
at the University and were eligible for regular admission, but who did 
not perform well. Seldom did UCLA admit students who automatically 
fell in the 4% range for inadmissible students. 

The EOP program at UCLA did an excellent job of recruiting new 

students.. Of. those enrolled in the fall of 1S68, 31% were black, 25% 

had Spanish surnames, 18% were white, no ethnic information was available 

for 18%, and 1% were "other," A careful analysis of the qualifications 

of the EOP students showed , however , that while most were actually eligible 

for admission to UCLA, they probably wouldn't have gone. Why, then, 

hadn't. they simply applied for UCLA in the regular fashion? The evaluators 

* 

concluded that there were three reasons that new students had not previously 
applied to UCLA; finances, geography, and culture. 

The EOP program sought to deal with each of these problems; 

1. Geography . Most new students jive in ghettos, some of which 
were quite a distance from the UCLA campus, and public transportation 
is notoriously bad in the Los Angeles area. To overcome this, the 
EOP program sent recruiters to predominantly minority group high schools 
whose students had never considered the possibility of UCLA. Funds were 
provided for EOP students to live on campus to overcome this geographic 
barrier, EOP students then became a favored minority on the UCLA campus, 
which is largely populated by students from the middle-class suburbs who 
commute by automobile, via the adjoining freeways. 



2, Finances, EOP students were given whatever financial aid 
they needed to enroll at UCLA. State funds were combined with grants 

from the Rockfelier and Danforth Foundations. The largest source 

of funds was the three federal financial aid programs; Educational 
Opportunity Grants. National Defense Student Loans, and College Work- 

Study program jobs. Freshmep were advised to keep the loan and job 
portion of their financial aid package small until they had adjusted 
to college and were sure they were going to make It. For the academic 
year I 969 - 7 O, the student aid funds available to the 1500 EOP stulents 
at UCLA totaled approximately $1 ,900,000, or about $1300 per student. 

It was estimated that a student *s total cost of attending college 

(and living on campus) was approximately $2,000. Each student*s financial 

situation was assessed Individually and no student was denied access 

to the program on financial grounds. 

3 . Culture. It was determined that one of the reasons that 

the new students hadn't been attending UCLA was that they had grown 
up and gone to high school In predominantly minority group settings. 

UCLA, as a predominantly white Institution, represented a different 
way of life, and for many of these students, this would be a real culture 
shock. UCLA attempted to amel iorate this by counseling and tutoring. 

Each EOP student was assigned a "master tutor," usually a graduate 

student who served as a bjg brother and also. helped to explain the - 
functioning of the academic system. Each student was also counselled 
fairly extensively by the EOP staff, the majority of whom were minority 
group members. The counseling and tutoring was also expensive, with 
UCLA spending about $520,000 or $350 per student on this phase of the 



program In the academic year 1969-70. (UCLA's proportion of the total 
University system-wide expenditure of nearly $8 million, was approxi- 
mately one-third) . 

% 

The principal complaint of those who evaluated the EOP, both 
at UCLA and system-wide, was that it was too exclusive. In effect, 
it was fine as far as it went, but it only admitted those who could 
have been coming anyway. 

The EOP assembled new students in sufficient numbers so that they' 
themselves were able to make the demands on the University that led 
to many of the subsequent moves made by the University. A large 
proportion of the students on the Chancellor's Taskforce were new 
students who had been admitted under EOP. It was only because of EOP 
that the black and Chicano students' organizations became Important 
forces on campus. 

The High Potential Program (Hi-Pot) 

The principal contribution of -the Student Entry Committee of the 
Chancellor's Taskforce was the Hi-Pot program, which was conceived prin- 
cipally by new students in the Black Students Union (BSU) and the 
United Mexican-Amer lean Students (UMAS). The ideas were worked up 
by the students during the summer of 1968, and the program launched 
in the fall quarter of the academic year I 968 - 69 . The aim of the students 
was to enroll minority group members who had the potential to absorb 
higher education, but were clearly inadmissable by present university 
standards. The recruiters for the program were black and Chicano 
students already enrolled at UCLA. They had come there primarily through 
the EOP program. 
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The recruiters were paid for a month and a half's work ending in 
September I968. They were trained by Professor Thomas Robischon of the 
Graduate School of Education, who was a consultant to the program, and 
operated out of recruitment centers--one in South-Central Los Angeles 
for blacks and one in East Los Angeles for Chicanes. Approximately 400 
students were interviewed, first in groups and then individually, and 
the student recruiters recommended 60 blacks and 60 Chlcanos for admission 
to the University. The 120 students were then screened by a faculty 
committee that wound up recommending 50 blacks, 48 Chlcanos, 1 Puerto 
Rican and 1 Costa Rican. The average age pf the group was 21. The 
population was two-thirds male and one-third female. One-third of the 
blacks and 20% of the Chlcanos had previously been enrolled In junior 

college. 

The selection criteria were drawn up by the students themselves. 
The two prime requisites were that the students be black and Chlcano and 
that they not be admissable by the University's usual standards. The 
original criteria as designed by Che students on the Student Entry 



Committee were six: 

1. Motivation . — Motivation to pursue education at the University; 
demonstrated and sustained motivation in pursuit of another objective. 

2. Originality, creativity and Inventiveness .— These could be 
demonstrated by an uncommon creativity In the arts or sciences; original 
inventions; demonstrated writing or speaking capacity; or courage and 
flair in social action. 



3, Initiative and leadership .— These could be evidenced by spon- 
taneous and self-directed efforts to bring the attention and respect of 
others. Such leadership might be demonstrated In controversial situations 

or reform movements. > . .. . 
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4. Sophisticated humor . 

5. Autonomy and se1f~directedness . 

6. Uniqueness . 

The students* position paper ended the discussion of these criteria 
for selection by noting; 

It is not expected that most applicants will demonstrate 
all of these characteristics to a prominent degree. But 
the presence of one or more in well developed form should 
be carefully considered as evidence of suitability for 
University admission. 

When the program became operational, the stated criteria for 
recognizing high potential were the following three which bore close 
resemblance to the original six characteristics listed by the students: 
basic intelligence; self-assuredness; motivation and endurance. 

The staff members of the Hl-Pot Program were selected on the basis 
of their empathy for the goals of the program. There were two administrators 
and eight instructors— four blacks and four Chlcanos. Five of the eight * 
Instructors were graduate students at the University. The entire staff 
was interviewed and approved by members of UCLA's English and History 
Departments. 

The Hi-Pot program was conceived as a five-year program, with 

• I 

the first year spent primarily in preparatory and remedial education, 
with students first being Instructed entirely by the High Potential, 
staff and gradually moving jnto the regular curriculum. 

The budget' for the first year of the program was approximately 
$225,000, with most of the money coming from student’ registration fees. 
Administratively, the program was Joined with the Upward Bound Program 
that had already been In existence at UCLA, and the Educational Opportunities 
Program, to form the Department of Special Educational • Programs under the 
direction of Mrs. Mary Jane Hewitt. 



The curriculum of the HI -POT program was organized around two 
basic objectives: 

1, To give the students the opportunity for a positive self-concept 
by providing the opportunities for exploration, analysis, and understanding 
of the Afro-American and Chicano experience in American society. 

2, To develop the basic communication skills (oral and written) 

and reading skills (speed and comprehension) needed for success at the 
University. - 

The educational programs for the black and Chicano students were 
separate. In each case, the emphasis at first was on developing a positive 
self-concept, and only later on developing communication skills. In the 
first quarter, black students had four courses: The Negro Dialect, The 

Afro-American Ora i Tradition, The Changing Status of the Black Man In 
White America, and The Afro-American Literary Experience. In the second 
quarter, the Initiative changed to an emphasis on communication skills 
and the black students had one regular University course which was specially 
geared for them— Recurring Philosophical Themes In Black Literature. This 
course differed from the four that the Mack students had taken In the 
previous quarter because the relationship was formal and Impersonal between 
the lecturer and the students, the class size was large, and the students 

were not formally re'^<ulred to attend class. 

Chicano students followed the same pattern. In the first quarter 
their courses were entitled: Barrio English as It Relates to Standard 

English, Composition In The University Context, Chicano Intellectual 
Thought, and Mexican HIstqry As It Relates to the Southwest. Again In 
the second quarter, emphasis shifted to communication skills, particularly 
English. In the second quarter, 18 of the Chicano students took a regular 
University course entitled "Chicano Intellectual Thought." 
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By the third quarter of the year, 80 per cent of the students were 
enrolled in at least some standard University courses. 

The Chicanos did slightly better than the blacks in terms of 
completing the first year. Twenty per cent dropped the program and did 
not return for the second year. Thirty per cent of the Chicanos were 
taking a full course load by the third quarter, while 30 per cent suc- 
ceeded in one or two courses. Sixteen per cent did not succeed in any 
University course but did well enough in the High Potential program, to 
be recoiwnended for admission to the University. Thirty-four per cent 
of the blacks left the program throughout the year. Forty per cent 
succeeded in three courses during the spring quarter, 12 per cent suc- 
ceeded in two courses and 24 per cent did not take any courses but did 
well enough in the High Potential program to be recommended to the 

University. 

The overall statistical results of the first year's program were 
fairly encouraging considering the fact that the students were recruited 
late in the summer and would not have been considered eligible for admission 
to the University. 

The High Potential program has had much more trouble and has been 
much more controversial than the Educational Opportunities program. In 
a dispute over the’ choice of director for the new Afro-American Studies 
Center, fl'?e High Potential students were Involved in a killing in Campbell 
Hall on January 17, 1969. Two. black High Potential students were shot to 
death and three were Involved in the killing. The result of this incident 

was that nine black students^ left [Sjh 

There were also serious problems with policy and with staff. During 
the second year of the program— 1969-70— there were four ethnic components, 
not two. The first year essentUily tw^^^^ were operating , 

but the second year there were four. TIwa was high turnover amon^ 

- 



Instructional staff, in part because the first staff had, been recruited 
at the last minute. There were complaints that the students were picked 
for political reasons — that is, their involvement in ethnic power move- 
ments--rather than for their potential as students in college. There 
were complaints from the Special Education Department that the High 
Potential staff did not coordinate sufficiently with other elements 
in the program. This led to turnover and dissatisfaction within the 
Unit that was supposed to coordinate ail special education' programs. 

First, Mary Jane Hewitt left the University "In exasperation," then Joe 
Barry, who succeeded her after being one of the principal developers of 
the HI- Pot program, left in the. summer of 1970. The summer of 1970 the 
High Potent iai“ program was reorgan ized to deal with problems of admission 
and coordination with the other special education programs. 

Other Special Education Programs 

The Summer Work Opportunity Program . --This program gave Los Angeles 
high school students the opportunity to work on a variety of research 
projects at UCLA during the summer. 

The College Commitment Program .--The College Commitment Program 
allowed UCLA undergraduates to work in high schools to help minority 
group students learn about and plan to attend college. The College 
Commitment Program also engaged in tutoring. One of the high points 
of the program was a career. day held at a high school, where black pe,opie 
.spoke to the students about their occupations and how to prepare for 
them. The program bas i cal iy depended on student volunteer work and there, 
have been problems in administration and with shortages of students to 
work in the program. The College Commitment .Program was originally 
planned by students on the Chancellor's Taskforce apd it came into 
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being in the summer of 1969. It has been largely a black student operation 
working out of the Department of Special Education. 

Graduate Level Educational Opp ortunity Programs 

There has been an extensive effort to increase the number of minor- 
ity group students at the masters and doctoral level. The Law School 
sponsored a joint summer program with Loyola University to prepare minor- 
ity group students for law school. The Graduate Schools of Education and 
Business have each offered a variety of scholarships to minority group 
students. All of these programs together helped to raise the minority 
group enrollment in graduate school at UCLA to 14% by the academic year 

1969-70. 

A spec iar project designed by C. Z. Wilson is the Faculty Development 
Program. It was seen as a special way of providing minority group faculty 
members. The program has aimed to bring to the University 20 to 30 profes- 
sionals a year on academic appointments in various fields and also to pro- 
vide support so that they could obtain a Ph. D., while teaching only a . • 

limited course load. UCLA has also changed its policy against hiring its 
own graduates because it feels that the Vest way to increase minority 
group representation of the 'faculty is to train its own minority grcup 
faculty. From the start it was intended that the minority group faculty 
in the Faculty Development program would play a large role in the ethnic 
centers. 

’ The Upward Bound Program. 

UCLA has’ operated a fairly substantial Upward Bound program (an 
Office of Education College Preparatory program) under the direction 
of the Special Education Department. A1 1 of the special education pro- 
grams and the ethnic centers are. located in Campbell Hal 1 .’ .Upward Bouiid^ 
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students are there also during their summers on campus. A problem at 

many colleges is that the Upward Bound programs have been too segregated 

from the rest of the college, the minority group students from Upward Bound 

program being there during the summer and the white students being there 

during the fall. Students in Upward Bound at UCLA have been much more 

a part of the University. Their presence in Campbell Hall helps to 

establish it as the center for ethnic minorities on campus. Special efforts 

have been made to assure thafgraduates of Upward Bound would be enrolled 

$ 

in UCLA as undergraduates. 

f 

Programs Proposed But Not Yet Begun 

The Chancellor's Taskforce proposed two additional programs which 

could help ethnic minorities and were faiijly unusual and promising, but 

• • $ ♦ 

they haven't yet begun. The "Bombed-Out" program was conceived as a 
way to give a seconrf chance to students vyho had flunked our ,f the University 
of California system. This is especially important because many special 
education programs appear to Le a last opportunity for minority group stu- 
dents. Growing up in the educational system, they have come to expect failure 

t ^ ' 

but failure in a special education program at a university often means losing 
the last chance of obtaining upward social mobility. The "Bdmbed-Out" pro- 
gram would have attempted to give them a second chance. 

The Junior College Liaisdn Program would have seen the institutions 
in the University of California system working closely with the Junior 
colleges in the area to. make sure that a higher proportion of minority 
group students would transfer to the University system after completing 
their first two years at cdmmun.tty colleges. At present, liaison is poor 
and community CO Uege students frequently have no idea what the university 
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win require of them. This program was also an excellent idea, but 
hasn't yet gotten off the ground. 

The Veterans Special Education P rogram 

The Extenshon Olvisipn of UCLA began a special program to educate 
minority group veterans and to prepare them to attend college. H. Carroll 
Parish, the Director of Financial Aid. was the originator of the Idea and 
he worked to obtain special benefits for Vietnam veterans both at UCLA 
and throughout the University of California system. Thd program at UCLA 
has been under the direction of Edward (Chip) Anderson. 

It has been a twelve week course charging a minimal sum of $100, 
and the veterans have been eligible to obtain Gl benefits of $175 per 
month while enrolled. Because there Is a lag between applying to the 
Veterans Administration and receiving funds, the program has made a $250 

, t t 

loan avallablo to those who have- needed It, and provided scholarships to 
those who cJuldn't afford the, $100 fee. The program has been quite 
successful with approximately 80% of those completing It enrolling In 

r ’ ' J 

college, many at UCLA. . , 

The program has had the twin alms of.offering counseling and 

Information about college careers and Imparting of special studies 
skills. The curriculum has Included: Meaningful Mathematics, Principles 

of Oral Communication, Reading and Study Improvement, English Composition 

and The Psychology of Human Relations. 

Apparently this program was the first extension program In the 
• country planned especial ly for veterans of Vietnam whose prior socio-economic 
backgrounds had not prepared them for higher education, and v*ose lack 
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of high school achievement made them Inadmissible to college. The pro- 
gram was conducted In downtown Los Angeles, rather than at the mord 

Inaccessible UCLA campus. , 

# 

The Impact of the Special A uction Programs 

A large proportion of colleges and universities now offer special 

education programs for those students who hadn't normally been admls- 
sable. UCLA differs from the vast majority of colleges In the range 
of programs offered and In the total number of students enrolled. It 
Is the large number of minority group students who have come In through 
these programs who have made the ethnic centers which will be the subject 
of the balance of this chapter a possibility. What has been especially 
Impressive at UCLA Is the large role the students played In planning 
the programs and the speed with which the University Implemented large-scale , 
programs. • One of the reasons that the University was able to move so 
quickly on such a broad scale was that It had been Involved In the Educational 
Opportunities Program sjince I9«4. and had alrady obtained a sol.ld background 
In the area, 

■ The Planning of the Ethnic Centers . -The Ethnic Centers program 
which originally grew out of the Chancellor's Taskforce In the summer 

• a * 

of 1968 , was marked by controversy ambiguity, conflict and discord 

from the beginning. All four centers— Afro-American;^ Chicano,'. American 

Indian, and As lan-AmerIcan— were operational by the fall of 1970, but 
only the Afro-American and American Indian centei^s had'* ful 1-t Ime perma- 
nent directors by that time. All had Immense problems In the first two 
years, which Included turnover of administrative .personnel , changes .. - 
In goals and orientation, lack of cooperation and 'coordination with 
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each other, and strife with the administration over function, funds, 

staffing, and space. However, despite all the problems. Chancellor 

Young and Vice-Chancellor Wilson were commlted to the concept of the 

four ethnic centers and they are now emerging as viable entitles directed 

by the Individual ethnic groups themselves. , 

The Idea for the ethnic centers came from the bTack students 

who were Involved on the Chancellor's Taskforce In the summer of I968. 

They originally prepared a document entitled "Social Relevancy and The 

University," which was an Inventory of what was being done at the University 

% 

In terms of community action. Instruction, and research; proposed a broadening 
of courses; and suggested the creation of the Center for the Study of 
^^**o-Amer lean History and Culture. Much of what was written about the 
Center by the black students was Included In the final report of Subcommittee 
III of the Chancellor's Taskforce, entitled "Urban Research and Problem 
Solving." This document proposed the establishment of an Institute for 
the Study of American Cultures, a Bureau of Urban Affairs to be located 
within that center, a Journal of American Cultures, and a Center for the 
Study of Afro-American History and Culture. Most of the work of both 
the Institute and the Center would have been of a research nature. 

During the academic year 1 968-69, the Ethnic Centers program 
was under the administrative responsibility of Paul Proehl , the Vice-Chancellor 
for University Relations and Public Programs. He approved the concept 

but had a very, specific Idea about how the four ethnic centers would function 

% 

In an Institute for American Cultures. His Idea was based on his own 
experience as Director of UCLA's African Studies Center, which had been a 

high cal Ibre academic researcl unit turning out quality scholarly materials 

^ * 

. • « 

on such subjects as. The African Arts, Proehl *s Idea was that the Centers 
. • > • 
would be fairly traditional academic research units staffed by "fully 
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qualified professionals." This was at almost total variance with what 
the students envisioned and what had come Into existence by the fall 

of 1970. 

Each of the four centers has evolved a special character. There 
• Is heavy student Involvement In each and each seeKs to ala tne educa- 
tion at UCLA of that particular minority group. The thrust of both the 
Afro-American Center and the Chlcano Cultural Center Is to uplift the 
self-image of blacks and Chicanos. All four centers have been Involved 
In service to their coirnnunl t les. 

All four ethnic centers and all aspects of the special education 

programs (Educational Opportunities Program, High Potential Program, and 

Upward Bound) are located In Campbell Hall and that Itself Is a story. 

Originally Campbell Hall had been promised to the English and Slavic 

Languages Departments and money had been set aside to remodel It for 

their use. The Special Education Programs and Ethnic Centers wer^ 

placed' there only temporarily. With all of the travail that the Centers 

and the Special Education Programs went through, Including the shooting 

* 

of the black. students, Campbell Hall took on a special significance. 

In the fall of 1969, Chancellor Young decided that the E'thnlc Centers 
and the Special Education Programs could be permanently housed there. 

Campbell Hall Is truly the center for ethnics on campus but the 
nature and condition of the building Itself In the summer of 1970 told 
a lot about the problems the programs had experienced. The building 
was crowded and bustling, with few white faces In evidence.. The con- 
trast between the attractive wel 1- landscaped UCLA campus and the decrepit 
Interior of Campbell Hall would be something of a shock to a first-time 

visitor. Because the Centers are still In transition and no overall 

• . , 
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plan for remodeling the building has been settled on, the Interior Is 

dirty and rundown, with the walls covered by graffiti. The Individual 

offices are In far better shape than the public spaces but the furnishings 

are still far from permanent and there Is a great deal of casual ness and 

disorder. Interestingly enough, despite the fact that all ethnic units 

* 

are In one building and each of the offices Is busy, there. Is little 
interaction between Centers. 

The Afro-American Studies Center 

In January 1969, Chancellor Young announced the four ethnic 
study centers would begin and that their heavy emphasis would be on 
research. As noted earlier, the Black Students Union had been responsible 
for the Idea and since the beginning of the Ethnic Centers programs, the 
Afro-American Studies Center has been the most controversial of the centers. 

The murder of two Black Panther High Potential students In Campbell 
Hall bn January 19, was a shocking and tragic event that made national 
news. It was the outgrowth of a power struggle Involving Los Angeles 
black leader (and former UCLA student) Ron Karenga, the leader of an 
organization entitled US, and the local Black Panther group. A number 
of black leaders In the Los Angeles area had banded together, to make 
sure that blacks would have a say In programs affecting them and they 
had proposed that Charles Thomas. , a psycholo^glst and Education Director 
of the Watts Health Center, be named the Director of the Afro-American 

Studies Center. Originally, the black students In the BSU had felt that 

% * * . ' 

It was Important to express solidarity and they had worked together with 
the black leaders In the Los Angeles community In urging the administration 
to appolnt'^homas. The administration objected however, primarily on the 
grounds that the clinical psychologist was not entitled either to a 
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$23,000 salary or to tenure, and they offered him $16,000. Some black 
students began to have doubts about Thomas's commitment to their program 
and they wanted to withdraw their support. The Black Panthers took the 
side of the students who had doubts about Thomas and who resented his 
being pushed on them by outsiders. 

A black student who had participated in plans for the Afro-American 
Studies Center from the beginning noted that in the weeks prior to the 
shooting a large number of black students had been carrying guns on 
campus and that there was a great deal of fear and tension. A meeting 
was called in Campbell Hail on January 19 to try and smooth over the 
disagreements over the appointment of a new director and to achieve 
solidarity within the Black Students Union. As John Jerome Huggins, 23, 
and A1 Prentice (Bunchy) Carter, 26, local Black Panther leaders, left 
the meeting on the first floor of Campbell Hail, guns were drawn and 
they were each fatally shot. Law enforcement personnel descended on the 
scene and the assailants were located fairly quickly. Three High Potential 
students, who were apparently aff ii iated with US, George Steiner, 22, his 
brother Larry, .21 , and Donald Hawkins, 20, were convicted of murder !n 

f 

September 1969, and sentenced to life imprisonment. 

This shooting and the subsequent revolutionary tone of some of 
the black leaders caused many of the black students to drop thefr further 
participation in the program of the Center. The University supported a 
retreat for black students shortly after the' shooting, where they got a 
chance ^o puii themselves together. Since the shooting, the problems 
of the Afro-American Studies Center have been of a more academic nature. 
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The problems of the Afro-American Studies Center since the spring 

• ♦ 

of 1969 have centered around leadership, shortage of black faculty, and 
whether or not a separate Department of Black Studies should be Inaugu- 



rated on the UCLA campus. Robert Singleton, a member of the Faculty of 
Business Administration and a doctoral candidate, was appointed Interim 

• e * . . ^ 

director of the Center In April of 1969, and In the summer of 1970, 

Arthur Smith, a highly quay fled professor of speech was appointed the 

* 

Director', Leroy Hlggenbottc^, an’ older and extremely militant dnd out- 

:spoken black man, who haS devised and taught_^an Innovative program for 
urban Internships at the School of Architecture, was appointed Assistant 
Director. Now that the:Center has. strong leadership which Is well accepted 
by the academic community. It has ,an excellent chance of making rapid 
progress. 
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% Aniong the accompl Ishnwnts of the Afro-AfnerTcan Studies Center 
In Its first year of operation (19^9-70) were p Black History Week, the x 
setting up of courses In black studies which lead to a major, the compiling 
of bibliographies and a library In the field of bjack studies, and a series 



of programs. The Black Students Union put out a newspaper, NOMMQ, but It 
too has been plagued by controversy. In January of 1970, the editors, 
Edward Maddox and Paul Montgomery, resigned because they felt that their 
principal qual If Icat Ions were those of objective news reporters rather 
than proponents of socialist revolution. An article In a February Issue* 
of the UCLA Dally Bruin on the Afro-American Studies Center contained 
a number of quotes from black faculty membej-s who were extremely critical 
of the administration's relations with the Center. The article commented 
that black students Insist that the University Is only willing to help 
"In Its own way:" 
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'The University does not have a commitment to help 
minorities as a whole, according to one lack student. 

•The administration of all the Studies Centers Is very 
racist and there tias been a conscious effort to keep 
mInorIt‘es apart,' the student said. "Because of 
Internal control over financing and other things, It was 
Impossible for the Centers to function.' He believes 
that the administration 'tried to make It look like 
the Centers were being run by minorities, which was 
not true." 

With the appointment of Smith and HIggenbottom In the summer of 

1970, the Afro-American Studies Center seems to Have stabilized consid- . 

erably. Smith had a clear picture of the goals of the Center which 

were: research, curt^lculum development, and cultural programs. One 

of the principle alms of the Center will be black development , or the 

\ ' ' . ' 

training of black leadership and technical capacity. It Is hoped tha£ 
the Center will have a close relationship to the black community of Los 
Angeles and be able to be an a'gent on campus for helping to secure the 
goals of the black commun Ity. 

One of the principle thrusts of the Af ro-Am 6 rIcan Studies Center 

will be the Journal of Black Studies, with the first Issue coming out In 

the fall of 1970. The Editor of the Journal Is Arthur Smith, the Director 

) 

of the Center , and on Its editoral and advisory boards are a large number 
of the outstanding Black scholars In the nation. 








The Chicano Cultural Center 

At the end of the summer of 1970 , the Chicand Cultural Center 

t 

was still without a full-time "academically qualified" director, 
but It had been headed for a year by an extremely capable administrator 
Administrative Coordinator 611 Garcia. The three principle thrusts of 
the Center have been the puttIng-out of a Journal, the forging of ties 
with Chicano communities and the assisting of department In recruiting 
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Mexlcan-Amerlcan faculty. A proposed Chlcano studies program has been 
hampered by the fact that as of the academic year 1969-70, there were 
only two Chlcano faculty members and they have been able to offer ^ 
only two courses, 

Gll Garcia was extremely critical of the University for not 
giving enough financial support, to the Center and in being slow in 
refurbishing the headquarters of the Center. His principal complaint 
however was about the Inherent conservatism and elitism of University 

faculty members: n 

We are dealing with a group of- people who represent the 
Establishment, and think they are morally; Intellectually 
and racially superior to us. This dehumanizing process 
will eventually permeate all the members of this society 
in order for these elite, self-appointed,' high priest, senile, 
asslnlne. Ignoramus, chrome-plated garbage cans to rule and 

.'never be challenged. 

• * " • 

Despite a certain degree of ^animosity toward the administration, 
Gll Garcia has been extremely proud of the solidarity of the Chlcano 
students and feels that he, the faculty members and students can move 
the administration If they stick together and demand what is needed 
to make the" Center function. One of the principal thrusts of the 
Chlcano Cultural Center and one of the areas in which It has been most 
successful has been the raising of the Image of Mexican- Americans. Gll 
Garcia and the Center have accomplished this in a number of ways. The 
Journal, AZTLAN (Chlcano Journal of the. Social Sciences and The Arts), 
is a first rate publication (in English) with striking art work, chal- 
lenging and scholarly articles, and a proud tone. Gll Garcia and the 
students have accomplished a great deal despite frustrations. The very 
appearance of the Center is first rate, with Mexlcan-Amerlcan artifacts 
and art work. The Chlcano Cultural Center presents a bright contrast 

to most of the rest of grimy Campbell ^ _ 
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The Chicane Center has been deeply Involved In the community. 

• • • % 

\ 

The Centro Universltano was established through the Extension Division 

and attempted to provide education for the Chicano community In the 

community. Chicano students were deeply Involved. However, because 

of uncertainty about Its success and general fund cutbacks throughout 

the University of California, the program has been curtailed. Mexlcan-Amer lean 

students worked with the Law School to secure the funding for La Casa Legal 

de Los Angeles (The Legal House of Los Angeles) to supply legal services 

to the Chicano community of Los Angeles. This program was funded for 

the academic year 1970-71. Chicano students have also" been Involved fn 

tutoring In the Chicano community In the Teen Opportunities Program. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about the Center Is the fact 

' * # • * 

that' a prestigious and powerful Institutipn such as UCLA has come out on 

the. side of Chicano culture and self-pride. 

... . * , , 

. American Indian Cultural Program 

* I • 

In many ways, this Is the slowest of the four centers to get off 
• • • • • 

the ground. It did not get Its first full-time director until Anthony 
Purley was appointed to the post In the summer of 1970. The Indian Center 
faced more difficult problems than the other three, because there was an 
ajmost complete lack of Indian faculty and students at UCLA and there 
was a shortage of potential faculty for recruitment. 

Until the summer of 1970, the Pl^pclpal thrust of the Center was 
to recruit Indian students to the University. 

Anthony Purley 's background was In Industry, where he worked on 
federal poverty programs Involving Indians. He Is plugged In to the new 
American Indian leadership which stresses self-determination and pride. 
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As of the summer of 1970, the goals of the Center were fairly 
Indeterminate. There Is a plan to tie the University to an Indian 

, V 

boarding school to show how It could be Improved with proper manage- 
ment and resources. The! pr ihclpa 1 .funct ion of the Indian Center up 
untll now has been to serve as a resource for the Indian students on 
campus and as such it has been extremely Important. 

The As I an -Arne r lean Studies Cents t^ - 

The As ian-American Studies Center has differed from the others 
In several respects. There are a great variety of ethnic components 
among the As lan-AmerIcans including Americans of Japanese, Chinese and 
Filipino ancestry. Only the Filipinos could be considered substantially 
disadvantaged from an educational and economic point of view. Although 
the As lan-Amer leans are the largest minority group at UCLA, they are 
also the least organized and the most'iapathet Ic, In part due to the 
fact that most of them have been doing fairly well.. The Center has 

JS ' t 

suffered from not having a full-time director and from having a less 
focused program. 

Nevertheless a small group of As ian-American students have been 
deeply involved in the Center and they have evolved a variety of commu- 
nity programs i'ncluding a Free University in Chinatown, the teaching of 
English as a second language to new immigrants and tutoring programs. 
Some research is underway, but it is difficult .to determine what shape 
this will take. 

I 

There is a feeling of dissatisfaction and lack of focus on the 
part of the students. An article in the Dally Bruin on the Center in 
February of 1970, was highly critical of the administration and noted 
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that the Center had succeeded In buying off the militant As Ian- Americans 

while the rest had remained apathetic. 

Colin Watnaaba, an Aslan student involved with the Center who 

was extremely critical of it, felt that the pripcipal : purpose of ethnic 

studies should be to revolutionize the educat lonal system. 

You can't start new things while the University 
is still straight-jacketed In its orientat ion to 
turning out degreeSi We started Ethnic Studies 
and It ended up just. like a regular Univers ity 
course--that 's why many people see it as a dead 
end thing. The goal is to change the institutions 
of the society and also the people of the society. 

When we talk about doing this in the University 
framework, it's too limited a framework. 

Associate Director of the Center, Yuj i Ichioka, felt that the 

Center has very little power as a result of administration checks that 

restrict the scope pf its activities: 

In setting up these programs, the University hasn't 
changed structurally. We cannot hire faculty; we 
cannot, teach courses ourselves; nor can we grant 
' a -degree. ' 

Partially because the Asian-Amer 1 can students and the As i an-Amer ican 
communities have less needs, the As lan-Amer 1 can Studies Center has served 
less of a function and has evolved less clear cut goals. Despite the 
fact that there has been a general feeling of frustration, a large 
number of students have been Involved and they have at least come to 
grips with the problem of trying to change the system of higher education. 

t 

There have been spin-offs from the Ethnic Centers themselves. One 
of the most interesting was the UCLA program of Ethnic Studies in Venice, 
carried on during the summer of 1969, Involving both Mex lean- Arne r 1 can 
history and Afro-American history, taught by college students to high 
school students in Venice. Eight rnstructors taught twelve courses. The 
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princTpal goal was not just to impart ethnic Information, but also to 

build a sense of self-pride and interest of high school students In 

going to college. Not only did the high school students who took 

the classes benefit, but the undergraduate and graduate students who 

had to prepare and deliver the courses got a great deal out of It, As 

the Ethnic Centers grow and become stronger, a variety of such Inter-Center 

community service projects should become possible. 

The Administration’s Point of View on the Program . 

David Saxon, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, summed up 
his reaction to the early life of the Ethnic Centers by stating that 
they had done about as well as could have been expected but not as 
well as he would have liked. .Certainly no one could have forseen the 
conflict and controversy that has marked each of the Centers and the 
programs in general. Although the administration is criticized by rep- 
resentatives of all four Centers, it has provided adequate space and 
substantial funding in the neighborhood of $1/2 million for the academic 
year 1970-71 . 

Vice-Chancellor Wilson has a clear picture that the Centers should 
develop as the ethnic minorities who will be served by them desire and 
not according to a blueprint emanating from the higher admin i*!trat ion. 

He is pleased by the important role students have played in each of the 
Centers. He is hopeful that, now that the students have played the major 
role in getting the Centers going, the faculty will, see their potential 

and will become deeply involved, as has already been the case in the 

\ 

Afro-American Studies Center, 
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Although the Centers have been plagued by problems and are at 
present far from perfect, they offer an e;Kcellent model for applying 
pressure to the university for change from within. If the administration 
had been less sure of itself and not had the substantial public funding 
which makes it a first-class institution, the program would probably 
have never been .started in the first place and certainly wouldn't 
have been continued in the face of the difficulty and controversy encoun- 
tered. 

% 
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The University of Chicago’s sociologists have specialized in 
studying the city, yet somehow until recently its scholars had remained 
above the problems and were not involved in action programs. Faced 
with the disintegration of its immediate neighborhood — Hyde Park-Kenwood 
the University Instigated a massive uFba'h renewal project which made 
the neighborhood a better place in which to live except for the poor 
blacks, most of whom were forced to move. However, many critics have 
complained that the rebuilding of Hyde Park-Kenwood took too little 
account of the wants and needs of community residents . 

When the nearby black community of Woodlavm attempted to 
organize to improve itself, the University administration was hostile 
and uncooperative at first. Perhaps it w^s hard for University admini- 
strators to believe that a poor black community could do something for 
itself. Woodla\m is a somewhat poorer than average black community of 
high density. Its 60,000 residents, almost all of whom are black, live 
in a run-down neighborhood of about one square mile. Median family 

income was $4,400 in 1960. , 

On the basis of this past history, the present mutually bene- 

ficial relationship between the University of Chicago and The Woodla\\m 
Organization (TIVO) is surprising and unexpected. Yet the seeds of 
today’s cooperative ventures were planted during the days of distrust. 
The present working relationship is based on three elements : 

1, The emergence of a strong, popular, indigenous community organi-- 
zation- -TIVO --which has combined militancy with flexibility. It has 
gro\m on the basis of its success and its ability to work with the 
University of Chicago. 
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2 , 'The strong but pragmatic administration o£ the University learned 

from its experiences in doing things the old and less satisfactory 

way . ■ 

3. A number of separate projects were begun by the University in the 
Woodla\m area and each has been modified under pressure from The 
Woodlawn Organization to better serve the needs of the community. 

The experiences o£ these four University ventures a community 
mental health center, a child care center, a community school board, 
and a legal clinic --plus cooperative ventures in planning and hous- 
ing have built a base upon which future, more comprehensive efforts 
will be able to draw. 

The programs cited above were started independently by various 
elements of the University in the mid-1960s. IVhat drew them together 
into a conqprehensive program having wide applicability for other uni- 
versities and other poor communities was - the University s worlcing with 
The Woodlawn Organization (at the latter's request) to prepare its Model 
Cities program in 1968. 

The special features of the University of Chicago itself made it 
better able to respond to the urban problems of The Woodlawn Organiza- 
tion than many other institutions of higher education would have been. 
Chicago is a fairly small (8,000 students, one-third of whom are under- 
graduates), private, prestigious co-educational institution. Almost all 
of the students attend full-time and the majority of the undergraduates 
live in University dormitories. There are few commuters. Since the 
University was founded in 1890 with, a large grant from John D. Rockefeller 
its outstanding feature has been academic excellence. A statement by 
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President Edward H. Levi describes it as: 

An extraordinary community of extraordinary scholars . At the heart 
Tt the miversity is the faith of its founders in the power of the 
»fe«ertd human’^mind. The hallmark of the ^versity has alwaya 
beeh its interdisciplinary nature and its faith in 
Faculty, students, alumni; all are the inheritors of a tradition 
for responsibility and the responsibility for tradition. 

The University is a true community of scholars with most of the 
faculty living in the surrounding Hyde Park-Kenwood area and walking to 
work. Chicago differs from otnbr universities in the attachment felt 
for it by faculty and staff and the air of intellectual excitement gene- 
rated by faculty and students alike. Although there is still a crime 
problem-in the Hyde Park-Kenwood area, and the University is forced to 
spend a great deal of money bn its own police force, Hyde Park-Kenwood 
is an excellent urban place in which to live, with good housing at 
reasonable prices for professionals, a good deal of racial integration, 

• I 

and reasonable cultural amenities. 

To understand the present cooperative relationship between the 

University of Chicago and The Woodlawn Organization, it is necessary to 

> * 

know something of the history of each . 

The University of Chicago’s long-standing academic interest in 
the city traces to tlie Chicago School of Literature and the sociological 
research fostered by Robert Park and Ernest Burgess. Chicago's research 
on the city, which traces to the early 20s and continues today, has been 
vast, including classics by Louis Wirth (The Ghetto), Nels Anderson (^ 
Hobo) , and Harvey Zorbaugh (The Gold Coast and the Slum) . The early 

focus was on the social problems of cities. 

The University's setting is on the South Side of Chicago, which 

has become increasingly non-Vhite in racial composition since the 19.30s. 

hS. s«;. • 
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Faculty members who were resident iii Hyde Park-Kenwood organized the 
first attempt at community reaewal in 1949. IVhen their efforts fal- 
tered, the University took the lead in forming the Southeast Chicago 
Corporation (SECC) in 1952. It has been headed from the start by Julian 
Levi, a lawyer, a full professor at the University, and the brother of 
the Chancellor. 

The Southeast Chicago Corporation used aggressive tactics to 
prevent further deterioration of the Hyde Park-Kenwood area and was the 
sparkplug behind the urban renewal program which will eventually cost 
$300 million. Jack Meltzer, the original planner for the Southeast 
Chicago Corporation, is now the he^d of the Center for Urban Studies of 
the University of Chicago. At the same time that it was seeking to 
renew its front lawn (the Hyde Park-Kenwood area) the University had 
decided to expand across the Midway, traditionally the southern boundary 
of its campus, into the Woodla\\m area. This expansion was not welcomed 
by the black, Woodlawn community. * 

The Woodla^m Organization traces its origins to 1959 when clergy 

f 

men of different faiths became convinced that , a powerful community 

t 

organization effort was needed. Under the urging of clergymen of all 
faiths, and with financial support from the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Chicago, a coalition of community groups was formed and community 
organization was begun under the guidance of Sfiul Alinsky. Alinsky *^ 
Industrial Areas Foundation had successfully’ organized the predominantly 
white Back of the Vards area of Chicago. Alinsky did hot plan or direct 
things; instead he made it possible for the people and leaders of Wood- 
lawn to organize and direct themselves. 
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TTie Reverend Arthur Brazier, the black president of The ivoodla;m 
Organization during the first ten years, was an equal match for the 
University’s Julian Levi in aggressiveness, ability and pragmatism. He 
is also a dynamic, but diplomatic, leader . The Woodlawn Organization is 
a non-profit, tax exempt, community organization composed of more than 
100 community ■ groups --block clubs, civic groups', church groups, welfare 
unions, and two businessmen’s associations. The basic goal of The Wood- 
lawn Organization is the general one of improving the community. In 
Arthur Brazier’s terms. The Woodla\m Organization has been organized 
around a variety of isnues, and all of these have related to the general 
goal of ”providing and preserving a suitable community environment for 
the residents of Woodlawn. We want a place that will be good for the 
poor, but we don’t wan"!; it to be all poor. The University would prob- ' 
ably like Woodlawn to be similar to Hyde Park Kenwood, but we will 
oppose this.” 

At the beginning. The Woodlawn Organization faced apathy on the 
part of the black residents of Woodlawn, seemingly overwhelming problems 
relating to housing, health, education, employment, and crime, and 
hostility from the University of Chicago. 

The success of The Woodlaw Organization can largely be attri- 
buted to the capability of the indigenous black staff under the strategy 
that it developed in conjunction with Alinsky’s people who pulled out 
as soon as the organization became viable, 'in operating in the com^ 

munity and relating to the University of Chicago, TIVO developed three 

« 

basic principles ; . 

Broad citizen participation . 2,000 persons, mostly black residents 



of Woodla^m, attended the Ninth Mnual Convention- of Woodla\m 
Organization in April 1970. Hundreds of members of the community, 
men and women, old and young, serve on scores of boards and com- 
mittees, or otherwise are directly involved in the planning ^nd 
implementation of The Woodla^m Organization’s programs. 

Issues were chosen for which there would be across-the-board sup- 
port in the community and on which clear, measurable, reasonably 
speedy victory was possible. For example, one of the first drives 
of The Woodla^vn Organization was against unscrupulous businessmen 
in the Woodla^m area. An early survey by TWO determined that resi- 
dents were being overcharged, short-weighed, and being delivered 
shoddy merchandise on poor credit ternfe. Hundreds of area residents 
marched to display their displeasure and a center was set up where 
people could report specific complaints, which were then directed 
to the offending me. :hants. The effect was a clearcut victory. 
Dishonest business practices sharply declined. The residents saw 
that People Power could achieve measurable victories. When The 
Woodlawn Organization went to court over rent strikes, hundreds of 
black neighborhood residents paid orderly visits to the courtroom. 
The Woodla\m Organization developed a differentiated attitude in 
dealing with the University of Chicago. Because it was dealing with 
many units of the University on a variety of different problems and 
projects, it was inevitable that it would meet with varying degrees 
of success . The Woodlawn Organization learned that it could apply 
pressure and express dissatisfaction with one division of the Uni- 
versity while working smoothly with another. 
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■ The Woodla\'fn Organization’s conflict with the University traces 
to 1960 when the University announced plans to redevelop part of Wood- 
la\^ in much the same fashion that had been used in the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
area. There was a great deal of conflict, but eventually the University 
was required to take the desires of the Woodlawn community into account. 
Eventually, the University established a number of outposts in the Wood- 
la\\m area. Each of these was eventually planned in conjunction with The 
Woodlawn Organization and operated primarily for the benefit of the 
members of the. community . A history of working together on specific pro- 
jects led to the drawing up of an alternate Model Cities plan for Wood- 
lawn in 1968. 

The University's justification for providing services in the 
Woodla\m Community has been that it is learning new methods for develop- 
ing services in urban areas. Once these new techniques are developed, 
they can be applied by service organizations in. other parts of the coun- 
try. The University's prime functions are as educator and developer of 
knowledge, rather than as a provider of services. The Model Cities plan 
provided- the University with the opportunity to draw up a comprehensive, 
reproducible program based on its first-hand experiences in the Woodlawn 
area. 

The principal dissatisfactions of The Woodlawn Organization with 
the original Model Cities plan prepared by Mayor Daley's administration 

were : . . 

1. ' There wasn't enough citizen participation, either in its drawing up 

or implementation, 

2. It simply perpetuated the status quo. 
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A central feature of all of the University's services provided 
to Woodlawn has been citizen participation. Participation has meant 
that the citizens of the area: 

1. Help to determine what is needed, 

2. Have a say in how the services are provided, 

3. Are. employed as fiilly as possible in the delivery of services, 

4. Help to evaluate the success or failure of the program by serving on 
an advisory board. 

As Arthur Brazier sees it. The Woodlawn Organization succeeded 
"Because people in Woodlawn developed ^ near obsession for self- 
determination." 

In April 1968, The Woodlawn Organization asked the University's 
Faculty-Woodlawn Committee to assist its own Model Cities effort. Sup- 
ported by foundation money, a student team at the Center for Urban 
Studies began accumulating data on the Woodla\m community that would be 
useful in the planning process . Task forces of faculty and graduate 
students, many of them already involved in a collOqium and summer study 
project (funded by the Department of Housing and Urban Development) on 
the University's several demonstration programs in Woodlawn, were 
organized by the Center to lend expert advice on the problem areas 
selected by The Woodlawn Organization. The Woodlawn Organization organized 
its own corresponding standing committees of neighborhood residents which 
Bet together with the corresponding University student -faculty committees 
on a weekly basis. The tone of the cooperation effort was set in mid- 
June at a meeting in a Woodlawn church at which Julian Levi told an 
assembly of neighborhood residents, "You're going to decide, not the City 
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<md not the University, what kinds of solutions to Woodlawn's problems 
you*re going to proposo.** 

The Woodlawn Organization organized citizen participation and 
the University supplied the technical assistance . The University was 
working for the community in much the same manner that a lawyer repre- 
sents a. client-. The community chose the University to work for it, 
helped determine the ground rules of the relationship, and had the right 
to accept or reject the University's suggestions. However, since there 
was a regular contact and feedback during the entire planning process, 
reciprocal education and accommodation .«nt on continually. This meant 
that the final plan was much more likely to meet the real needs of the 

area * s res idents • 

* The final plan that was approved by The Woodlawn Organization In 
November of 1968 contained six areas: 

1 . Health. 

2. Social service. 

3. Law. 

4. Envitonmental planning and housing. 

5. Education. 

6. Economic development'. 

Recommendations in all but the last were built around the actual 
experiences of programs operated in the Woodlawn area in conjunction with 
or with the assistance of the University of Chicago. We will now. describe 
the development of the University's programs in Woodlawn and show how 
they fit into the final comprehensive ^fodel Cities plan. 
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I . Health 

The University of Qiicago has had at leas't three major urban 
innovative involvements in the field of health: child care, community 

mental health, and drug addiction. We will focus on the University of 
Chicago’s Woodla\m Child Health Center because it has encountered many 
of the problem’s that any such community-based facility will have to deal 
with and because it has emerged as a clear-cut success . Less has been 
written about it than about the Community Mental Health Center and the 
Experimental Schools Project, but the future of each of the latter is 
more uncertain. Perhaps the Child Care Center has had an easier time 
because it has not had to do battle with large established institutions 
such as the public school system. 

Poor urban communities tend to have serious health problems which 
are partially the result of the inherent problems of the people them- 
selves and secondarily a result of the inaccessibility or unavailability 
of health services. Woodlawn’s health problems are extremely serious. 

The infant mortality rate, that critical index of how medically disadvan- 
taged an area is, is 54 per 1,000. 

Planning started in 1965 and in 1967 the University opened the 
Woodlawn Child Health Center financed by the United States Children’s 
Bureau. The Center is part of a city-wide collaborative effort by the 
State of Illinois and the City of Chicago Board of Health with teaching 
centers to in 5 >rove the availability of child health care. 

The center is a bright, attractive facility which aims to provide 
hi^ quality care with an attitude of respect for the patient. The 
furnishings are modem and attractive. Children in the waiting room can 
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keep busy writing on blackboards or watching a large tank of tropical 
fish. Parents and children in the waiting room sit in comfortable 
chairs and generally seem cheerful. Relations between staff and patients 
and among the staff members themselves are warm and friendly s The Center 
is housed in a one-story brick building on a main shopping street in the 
heart of Woodla^^n. The inside walls are decorated with colorful posters 
and with pictures of the KennclT;.s and Martin Luther King, Jr. The prin- 
cipal problem at the Center is now overcrowding. It sees 1,200 children 
per month and has files on about ten thousand different children whom 
it has seen in the first three years of its existence. 

The staff of 32 is three-quarters black. One-third of the staff 
members actually live in the community. The director, John Madden, is a 
“ white pediatrician who has headed the Center since it was started. The 

staff appears highly motivated, pleased with their work and extremely 
con 5 >etent. There has been low turnover among the staff. There has been 

V • 

extremely little controversy or conflict at the Center, despite the 

innovative nature of its mission and method of operation. 

The Woodla^m Child Health Center has a number of features which 
1 , 

allow it to deliver con 5 >rehensive services to the children of Woodla^^n: 

1 . A community advisory board . 

2 • Location on a main street in the community which affords easy 
access . 

3. Para-professionals who are primarily black residents of the -local 
community. 

4 . A team approach where professionals and para-professionals work 

r together on all of the problems of the child. 

o 
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5. A bus which is used to bring handicapped or very ill children to 
the Center and those in need of more extensive care to the 
hospital . 

6. Prevention in addition to treatment. Originally prevention was 
to be a major goal of the center, but it is estimated that pre- 
vention amounts to only about 20 per cent of the service provided 

7. A university affiliation. Albert Dorffman of the University of . 
Chicago's Medical School's Department of Pediatrics originally 
conceived the idea. The Medical School also provides help in 
staffing by way of specialists, medical students and interns. 

The university setting also provided legitimation for the experi- 
mentation that has occurred and an opportunity to exchange ideas 
with the other University-related programs that are operating in 
Woodlawn . 

The Director 

Some people who have led innovative, potentially controversial 
projects have been flamboyant, egotistical and abrasive. John Madden is 
none of these. He is mild-mannered, easy-going, informal and open, but 
at the same time he is competent and determined. The door to his office 
is open and staff members don't even knock before entering. Madden 
spends about hal f his time taking care of patients . His interest is 
operating the Center and he has not devoted much effort to disseminating 
the results of its experience. To date there has been no comprehensive 
description of its activity. 

The community board plays a central role in planning and review- 
ing operations and is seen as the major way of assuring that the Child 
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Health Center meets the real needs of the children of Woodlatm. Orig- 
inally it was thought that the board would be con^osed partly of people 
from the community and partly of people from the University. The Wood- 
lawn Organization insisted that six of the eleven board members be from 
the community. In practice all of tfie board members have been community 
people and there are no professionals on the board. The board helps to 
determine policy, passes on personnel, and reviews operations. 

The board and the director have a good working relationship but 
there have been difficulties. A major problem occurred in the spring 
of 1970 over the dismissal of a technician that the director viewed as 
disruptive. The dismissed technician told the board that he had been 
unfairly fired and requested that his case be reconsidered. The board 
decided that the dismissal should be stayed for a month while the matter 
was investigated. Madden told the board that if the technician were kept 
on he would resign as director. The board reconsidered and Madden stayed. 

John Madden likes his work and feels that he has accomplished 
something and wants to stay. He’s extremely popular with his staff. 
Relations between blacks and whites at thie center are excellent and there 
has been no talk of replacing Madden because he is white. 

The Community Advisory Board meets monthly and was especially 
inportant in establishing the original mission of' the Center. The Center . 
was originally conceived of as a referral center for public school 
teachers, nurses, board of health stations and other agencies. The staff 
and board quickly realized that this buffered them foom the coinnunity, 
was cumbersome, and further served to fragment care. It changed in the 
first month to accept patients directly. 






The board has provided valuable advice at all stages of the 
Center's history. For example, acting on the counsel of the board, 
advance publicity was held to a minimum in order to.: (1) not make any 

promises that would subsequently be broken, and (2) not create a demand 
for services early in its operation ihat would over>.helm the facility. 

The Team Approach 

Each patient is seen by an entire team consisting of a doctor, 
a nurse, a social worker, and a community worker. . This means that when 
a person returns, he is kno<m to at least several members of the team in 
the event there is rotation of staff. The social worker does a wite-up 
of the entire range of problems of the child. If the family needs h p 
with another agency, such as the Department of Welfare or the school 
system, the social worker contacts the agency. The community worker 
visits the home of the child to see how conditions there give rise to 
health problems. If necessary, she takes the Center's nutritionist 
along to make recommendations on diet problems . 

The team approach allows professionals and non-professionals to 
work together with the non-professional being utilized to the fullest since 
his' work Is always subject to some review. Non-professional community 
workers appear satisfied with their role at the Child Health Center. 

This is due In large measure to the fact that they have expertise to 
contribute on the basis of their first-hand knowledge of the family's 
living conditions. Also, the nurses at the Woodlawn Child Health Center 
are allowed to make many decisions and play a large role In treatment 
because they work as part of a team. 
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Comprehensive Care 

One of the things the Center tries to avoid is forcing patients 
to go a long distance for treatment. Specialists come several times a 
week and the parents are now quite good about keeping appointments with 
them. The Center also has its own X-ray and laboratory facilities, 
although some of the samples drawn have to be sent elsewhere for testing. 
Only 1 per cent of those seen at the Center are sent to hospitals conse- 
quently. 

Prevention and Outreach 

The community workers and the social workers have attacked a 
number of basic problems which give rise to poor health. They have worked 
to expand the free lunch program and to get food stamps . They have 
organized discussion groups for young mothers that center on such topics 
as shopping and housekeeping in addition to child health. A major effort 
of the Center has been to eliminate lead poisoning through increased 
enforcement and publicity directed at the problem. This has led the 
Center into conflict with the official city agency charged with dealing 
with lead poisoning which has attempted to convey the impression that the 

matter is ’’under control.” 

Th e Relationship of the Child Care Center 
to Health Services in the Model Cities Plan 

The central feature of the delivery of all services to Woodla^vn, 
according to the Model Cities plan drawn up by The Woodlawn Organization 
and the University of Chicago, is a series of ”pads,” small centers 
located in storefronts and basements , each serving a two- or three block 
area. The pads will have four functions: 
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1. Stimulating community organization, 

2. Providing easy access to facilities, services, and institutions, 

3. Giving early diagnosis of all sorts of problems, 

4. Doing prevention and early treatment work. 

Nurses will be available at the pads and ambulance service will 
be on call there. The pads will be open 24 hears a day. The community 

outreach workers would be located in the pads . 

There would also be a single health center which would be 
modelled loosely after the Woodlaim Child Health Center. The Model 
Cities plan also calls for a new method of financing health care on the 
basis of compulsory health insurance program with the rates based upon 

family income . 

The fit between the Model Cities plan and the Woodla\m Child 
Health Center model is not perfect. For example, the team would be 
broken up if the community worker is located in the pad rather than the 
health center. However, the experience of the Child Health Center has 
been of major importance in pioneering new methods which were dram upon 
in the Model Cities plan. 

The Woodla\m Mental Health Center 

Development of the Chicago Board of Health -Woodl awn Mental 
Health Center began when two psychiatrists, Sheppard Kellam and Sheldon 
Schiff, decided to attempt to study and systematically deal with the 
mental health problems of the total community. "We wanted to," as Dr. 
Schiff put it, "develop programs with the community which would prevent 
the wounds rather than to try to patch up these troubles later when 
they became more serious," 
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The Woodla\m Mental Health Center was the first of the outposts 
in Woodlawn operated by the University of Qiicago. The need for an 
advisory panel was demonstrated when the co-directors got into a dispute 
with The Woodlavm Organization by wanting to rent space from a white 
absentee landlord rather than a black businessman in the community. In 
response to this early crisis, a watchdog committee was appointed by The 
Woodlawn Organization whica la^or evolved into the advisory board of 
approximately 20 community ire?! dents that meets monthly. 

Among the early involvements of the advisory board were decisions 
about the n^e of the organization and the type of furnishings that would 
be installed. The advisory board wanted to make sure that the name 
reflected the involvement of the community and not the City of Chicago. 

It wanted the furnishings to be durable and of high quality to indicate 
the Center’s commitment to remain in the community. 

More important, however, were the roles that The Woodlawn Organi- 
zation and the advisory board played in the very mission of the Woodlawn 
Mental Health Center itself. Professionals in the area suggested that 
the Centfer concentrate on the severely disturbed. Members of the com- 
munity, however, were more concerned with making Woodla\im a better place 
to live • They stressed prevention . The community people felt that the 
Mental Health Center should concentrate on children and their education, 
especially in the early years. 

The Woodlawn Mental Health Center decided to work with children, 
their parents , and the schools to make early educational experiences 
more positive. The Center found out that seven out of every ten children 
in Woodlawn are, according to their teachers, failing to adapt to the 
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leaming situation as early as first report card time in first grade. 

If nothing is done about it, these children continue to fail in school. 

As in most poor black communities, there are major problems with the 
school system. Half of the children of Woodlawn drop out of the educa- 
tional system before finishing high school. 

• The Mental Health Center has concentrated on increasing parents * 
involvement with the schools. Seventy per cent of the children in the 
schools involved have had at least one parental visit to the schools 
each year, and in 50 per cent of the cases there have been two or more 
visits. Teachers and principals have learned to relate to parents and 
to community people. Among the specific projects that the Center and the 
parents have collaborated on is the picking of history texts that sho;^ 

black people in a more realistic light. 

Key elements of the program are the community representatives, 

one of whom is assigned to every t\m schools . The psychiatrists them- 
selves do not work in the schools. 

Although the WoodlawTi Mental Health Center has achieved wide 
recognition and a good deal of favorable publicity, it has been extremely 
controversial within Woodlam. Opponents have charged that the program 
attempts to force the children to accommodate to a corrupt school system 
rather than trying to change it. Sheldon Schiff, one of the co-directors 
of the Center, has been accused of being a racist and forced to resign. 

Why has the Mental Health Center run into trouble? Does this 
demonstrate that white psychiatrists may be all right to start programs 
in black communities, but that they should then turn control over to 
blacks? John Madden, the director of the Child Care Center, disagrees. 
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•'I've had no problem because of being white. Partially this is because 

the program has been effective and it's also due to the fact that the 

black residents of Woodlawn know how hard it might be to find a good 

black pediatrician to replace me." 

In large measui.'e, Sheldon Schiff's problems were due to the 
forcefulness of his personality and his method of doing things . He did 
not form a close working relationship either with the Woodlam Experi- 
mental Schools Project or the Woodlawn Child Care Center. The director 
of the Experimental Schools Program actively opposed Schiff's leadership 
and was instrumental in having the Mental Health Center's program dropped 
by the Wadsworth School in the Experimental Schools Program. The Mental 
Health Center made extensive use of videotape and attitude surveys even 
though it upset a minority of community residents involved with the pro- 
gram. The two directors, Schiff and Kellam, did not get along with each 
other. In part, Schiff's brightness and perserverance, which were very 
helpful in setting up the program, did him in. He had a tendency to 
lecture rather than listen and this may have intimidated poor black people 
who felt intellectually inferior to any psychiatrist in the first place. 
Secondly, he projected a stance of antagonistic skepticism which may have 
been very effective in therapy, but which upset the community residents 
who had only a brief opportunity to interact with him. 

Will the Woodlawn Mental Health Center endure? At this point the 
answer is uncertain. Both the University and The Vfoodlawn Organization 
are committed to the principle. University administrators feel that it 
has evolved a new form of community psychiatry. TIVO staff feel that it 
is performing an important function. Arthur Brazier, the former president 
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o£ TOO, reports that The Woodlawn Organization staff have confidence in 
Kellam, but that they didn't feel that they could work with Schiff. 

"They felt that he's too intransigent," he reported. 

Since the Mental Health Center has confined its. efforts to the 
schools, it might be argued that these functions should be taken over by 
the school system, especially since there is now an experimental school 
. project. There is still a problem meeting the mental health needs of 
the population of Woodlawn that the Woodlawn Mental Health Center has 
never attempted to meet. The Woodlawn Child Care Center reports that 
lack of adequate mental health facilities is one of the area's most 
pressing problems. 

2 . Social Service 

The University and the community are now working to implement 
somn elements of the Model Cities plan. The University has not been 
especially innovative in the area of social services (or welfare), but 
a new building that the University was readying to coordinate the old 
type of services will be the base for an exciting new program financed 
by the State of Illinois. 

The. Model Cities Plan drawn up by the University of Chicago and 
The Woodlmm Organization had three features: (1) the separation of 

financial assistance from services with eligibility for financial assis- 
tance being determined easily by clear-cut criteria; (2) the provision 
for a minimum family incom3--$4,100 for a family of four compared to the 
current $2,500; (3) the availability of services to everyone regardless 
• of whether or not they receive financial assistajice. 

o 
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When the City turned do\im Tlie Woodla\vn Organization and the 
University of Chicago's Model Cities plan, the situation looked bleak 
inasmuch as none of the proposed ideas were otherwise being contemplated 
in Woodlawn. The fact that a plan had been dra\m up, however, allov/ed 
the State to select the Woodla^^m program as one of three demonstration 
projects funded by the state legislature at the rate of $3.3 million 
per year with the aim of experimenting to find ways to improve the 

welfare system. 

The state will administer the welfare or social services program 
in the Woodlawn area under the direction of a black man--Clinton McKay-- 
who helped to develop new social service procedures in Pennsylvania. 

The approximately $1 million of State money will not be used for finan- 
cial assistance or the provision of standard services, but rather will 
be for innovative programs such as the hiring of people from the com- 
munity to work with employers to develop new jobs for Woodlawn residents. 
Less important than the money that the State will be providing will be 
an entirely new concept of the delivery of services which is in close 
agreement with the goals and procedures outlined in the Model Cities 
plan. Unfortunately, the $4,100 minimum family income for a family of 

four will not be part of the program. 

Key elements of the new Woodlam social service program will be 

the separation of the determination of eligibility from the rendering 
of assistance. Different offices will handle the two functions. Once 
it is determined that a person is eligible for either financial assis- 
tance or services, every attempt will be made to get people what they 
are entitled to on a purely objective basis. Speed and objectivity will 



be keynotes of the program. 
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Ono way to describe the new progrnm is through some of the new 

terms; 

1. People getting services will be consumers rather than clients; 

2. A person who is getting something will get a requisition from 
a warehouse of services ratlior than assistance from an agency. 
Among the first priori': 5 cs are an early childhood development 

center and a day care center, .v large proportion of the people employed 
in the delivery of services will be Woodia\m residents themselves. 

A key link in the whole program is the modem new building built 
by the School of Social Service Administration of the University with 
the majority of funds being supplied by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. IVhen this facility was being planned in 1966, it was 
envisioned as a one-stop social service center where representatives of 
all the various • agencies dealing with Woodlawn people would be located. 

The attempt was to coordinate existing programs rather than render a 
new type of service. High on the priority list at the new center were 
the training of graduates of the school of Social Service Administration 
and research and evaluation. It is likely that neither will be a priority 
in the new program. University administrators had to give up the control 
of a facility that they had planned and raised the funds for. The State 
will have a community advisory board as did the School of Social Service 
Administration when it was planning the facility. 

3 . Law 

For several years the University of Chicago Law School has 
operated the Edwin F. Mandel Clirlic in conjunction with the Legal Aid 
Bureau. Active in the Clinic have been 50 students from the Law School, 
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faculty members of the Law School > and a panel of 25 consulting attorneys 
who arc active iJ? chc economic development and test case components of 
the Clinic's practice. Approximately 100 people visit the Clinic each 
week with legal problems in the areas of housing, consumer credit, 
domestic matters, welfare and juvenile and criminal law. Although many 
of the clients require only advice or minimal representation (a letter 
or a telephone call), approximately 25 per cent of the cases involve 
extensive representation and perhaps litigation. The Law School and the 
Clinic have attempted to engage in preventive law and community legal 
education through a series of articles in The Woodlawn Organization news- 
paper, The Observer , and by conducting forums sucli as ones on tenepts' 
rights and the rights of citizens on the street . 

Those who drew up the Model Cities legal program realized that 
the Mandel Legal Clinic suffered from a number of deficiencies in attempt 
ing to satisfy the legal needs of the community. First, because the 
Clinic was not community operated, man/ 'residents regard it with suspi- 
cion. Secondly, many Woodlawn residents consult an attorney only after 

i 

I. the legal problem has reached the acute stage. - 

i The Model Cities plan restricted the Mandel Clinic to trial and 

I test cases which would seek to clarify and expand the rights of Woodla\m 

‘ « residents and to train community lay advocates to be para-professionals 

t 

in the legal field. Tlie plan also called for the provision of a number 
of new legal services such as the formation of a neighborhood law firm, 
a dispute service, and a youth advisory section to handle juvenile legal 
problems. 

Er|c . • • ' 
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4 , Environmental Planning and Housing 

As far as The Woodla\^m Organization is concerned, the major prob- 
lem in Woodlawn is sub-standard housing. The Woodla^vn Organization long 
ago went on record as saying that it wanted now housing to provide an 
economic mix allowing middle income people move into tho neighborhood. 
Now housing was to escape the institutional stigma that characterizes 
much of the high-rise public housing that has been built in Chicago. The 
University of Chicago and The Woodla\m Organization have collaborated on 
several housing ventures. 

It was the University's plan to build its new South Campus in 
Woodla\^ with the aid of Urban Renewal which first brought the University 
and The Woodla\^m Organization into conflict. Under a complex federal 
urban renewal formula the University of Chicago had accumulated credits 
which the City of Chicago could use in lieu of a cash contribution 
rec^uired from it for urban renewal proposed in the Woodlaivn area . How- 
ever, the University wanted assurance that it would be given the chance 
to buy some of the proposed urban renewal land for expansion of its 
South Campus. Ihe Woodlmm Organization refused to go along with the 
plan until it was assured that something beneficial would come to the 
black Woodlawn community. 

A deadlock ensued with a good deal of bitterness on both sides 
which was broken personally by Mayor Daley in 1963. The major points of 
the agreement were that: 

1. A citizens' committee would be appointed by the Mayor to deal 
with urban renewal in Woodla^vn and The Woodla\'/n Organization 
would have a majority of the members; 
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2. An area o£ Uotoriorated conanercial structures would bo cleared 
for low-rise, low-cost (but not public) housing; 

3. No buildings on the projected South Campus would be demolished 
until construction of this housing was actually under way. 
Woodlawn Gardens, a 26-building, 500-apartment complex, is now 

nearly completed on a 9-aere stretch of land. Rents range from $99 a 
month for an efficiency to $160 for a three-bedroom duplex. Preference 
is given to those who have previously been displaced by urban renewal. 

A portion of the apartments are being subsidized by the rent supplement 
plan; Although the apartments are all occupied and there is a long 
waiting list, relatively few very poor people have been able to move in. 
This is 221(d)III housing built with federal financing, but The Koodlam 
Organization still needed help to plan and oversee construction of the 
buildings. The Kate Maremont Foundation provided the seed money for 
the program which will be returned by the federal gevernment once the 

housing is completed. 

The University of Chicago had originally planned to use part of 
its urban renewal land in the Woodlawi area for t!>e construction of a 
veterans' hospital which it hoped would be a major employer of Woodlmm 
residents. The site for the hospital was shifted and the University 
has now leased the land to Tlie Woodlawn Organization for housing. The 
University of Chicago is making temporary loans to The Woodlawn Organi- 
zation not to exceed $500,000 to be used to secure architectural, legal 
and other necessary services which are prerequisites for full federal 
financing of this housing program. The University is also working with 
The Woodlawn Organization to help it secure financing for additional 

housing. 
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Anothcr area in which the University has become involved is that 
of relocation of people who will bo forced to move as a result of the 
now South Campus buildings. The number of families who need help beyond 
that normally provided is small, but unless special provisions had been 
made, they would have suffered serious problems , 

The University made av liable $15,000 that was needed to meet 
the needs of people with thre . i.pecific types of problems. 

1, Some people had once lived in public housing and had moved out 
owing balances. They wanted to get back in but couldn't unless 
they cleared the balance. 

2, There were people who wanted to buy houses and didn't have all 
the do\m payment, 

3, Some people had once lived on the site and had moved off. Their 
moving expenses had been paid at that point. They now wanted to 
move back into the new housing, and there was no way of financing 
the second move. 

The Model Cities plan for improving the environment and for 
housing called for a comprehensive plan aimed at improving the whole com- 
munity and serving the needs of the people. The Model Cities plan recog- 
nizes that the improvement of housing and environment alone are not 
sufficient for community renewal. As Jack Meltzer, the Director of the 
Center for Urban Studies of the University of Chicago, states it: 

Experience has sho\\m that when great resources are devoted to improv- 
ing the physical environment in general and housing in particular, 
the community is more likely to be harmed than helped. IVlien housing 
improvement is a precipitating event in community development, the 
high cost of clearing and acquiring land arid of constructing new 
buildings leaves nothing over for the most important areas of jobs, 
schools, health, economic development, and so on . 

J J 
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Further, residents are usually not capable of properly keeping up 
the buildings, and they soon deteriorate; often rents for improved 
apartments are so high the original residents cannot afford them 
and actually end up moving into worse housing than they had at 
first; and small, infomial groups of neighbors whose members were 
able to help each other arc usually destroyed in the mechanics of 
relocation, and the impersonal design of new housing often impedes 
reformation of similar associations. 

If ^ however, housing improvement is seen as a culmination of social, 
economic and cultural developments rather than as a cause of them, 
then it can be a significant Result and measure of community 
improvement. Housing and environment must be considered in the 
context of a network of primary, social and economic improvements 
that should be going on in the community. 

For any community to deal positively with the social and economic 
effects of land relocation and widespread physical changes it must 
be equipped with a strong sense of community, imaginative planning, 
effective agencies, and large resources. Only then will physical 
planning and change contribute to desired social and economic goals, 
although preparation for physical improvements should start simul- 
taneously with other action. The physical structures of a community 
will be the embodiment of social and economic activities which are 
going on in the community, but to concentrate attention on the 
physical things is to treat symptoms and not causes , 



5 . Education 

At present the Woodlmm Experimental School District operates 
ten schools (seven primary, two junior high, and one senior high school) 
as experimental schools with supplementary funding from Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Keys to the program are The 
Woodlavm Community Board, which is composed of 21 members (seven each 
appointed by The Woodla\^m Organization, the University of Chicago,, and 
the Chicago Public School System), and the director of the program, 

Barbara Sizemore, a black sociojogist trained at the Graduate School of 
Education of the University of Chicago. Although the program is still 
in its early stages and has been controversial,- the community board is 
functioning well, the University of Chicago and the public school system 
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are coniinittccl to tlie idea, and major changes have been made in the 
schools wliich have already resulted in some measurable improvement. 

As was the case with many other involvements of the University 
of Chicago in the Wood lawn area, this project started with a completely 
different puiToso. In Sunmer 1S65 a University -wide Committee on Urban 
Education began preparing plans to submit a proposal for an urban educa- 
tion laboratory. The proposal submitted in October 1965 was turned down 
because the Office of Education did not feel that there was chough com- 
munity involvement. Tiie Woodlai^ Organization then brought strong pres- 
sure to bear to become a part of the project. 

Tlie mere working out of the ground rules prior to the submission 

of a second proposal was complicated, and finally it was agreed that 
anyone of the three parties represented on the proposed community school 

board could have a veto. 

The Woodlawn Organization and the University of Cliicago were 
both pleased with the proposal that was submitted in September 1966. 
Ihere was shock when late in November the Office of Education decided 
not to fund the proposal. The University and The Woodlawn Organization 
jointly sought to have the decision. reconsidered and made forceful 
representations to the Secretary of the Department of Health, liducation, 
and Welfare (John Gardner) and the Commissioner of Education (Harold 
Howe). In January, 1967 the Office of Education reversed itself and 

awarded tlie funds . 

Little remained of the University of Qiicago's original uni- 
lateral idea for a research and development center in urban education. 
Tlie Woodlawn Organization wanted basic changes made in the educational 
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system and was not interested in "superficial or compensatory educational 
programs." 

The original director of the program was a white professor at the 
University of Chicago's Graduate School of Education--Wi 1 lard J. Congreve. 
Although his staff was all black, he eventually resigned voluntarily 
because he thought it was more appropriate that the program have black 
leadership. All three parties to the community school board concurred 
In the appointment of Barbara Sizemore. She is very forceful and capable 
and has gotten into major controversy with Sheldon Schiff of the Woodlawn 
Mental Health Center. She does not suffer from the falling of many educators 
who refused to acknowledge the existence of problems. 

Among the early projects of the Woodlawn Experimental School Program 
have been the changing of teachers and the dealing with gangs. Most of 
the teachers that the board wanted to leave have gone voluntarily and there 
has been little confrontat ion with the teachers' union. There has been 
a strong effort to recruit outstanding teachers from outside of the 
A major effort has been devoted to the elimination of warfare between the 
gangs because of the extent to which they Intimidate students attempting 
to get to school . 

In addition to improvements in the school, The Woodlawn Experimental 
School Project has been instrumental In starting a community education 
center which operates at one of the schools, offering a wide range of programs 
Including recreation and computer courses. 

In addition to the University of Chicago having been instrumental 
in securing the original funding, it serves an important role in 
legitimating the project. Furthermore, its involvement In Woodlawn has been a 
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part of the whole new urban ee^hasis at the Graduate School of Education. 
Fringe benefits to the Itoodla* Experimental School Program have been 
other urban projects that the University’s Graduate School of Educa 
has been involved in, including the Master of Arts in Teaching program 
sponsored by The Ford Foundation where students are trained in a team 
and «,en go to worh at a specific school, and the Triple T (The Training 
Of Trainers of Teachers) of the Office of Education. Each of these pro- 
grams has served as inputs of manpower into the Woodlmvn schools. 

The experience of the Woodlmvn Experimental Schools Program h^ 
enabled Willard Congreve to distinguisli five separate functw 



the community and the e^cators interd^t differently. Ware su-arixed 



in the following chart! 
The Functio n 
Goal Setting 



Who Should Be 
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Client 
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Client with help 
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Sanction and Support Client 
Program Implementation Educator 
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ED 
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Client 
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The Model Cities Program for Education is based specifically 
the experiences of the Woodla* Experimental School Project, but the 
plan calls for the adding of new functions and for increased coordina- 
tion. The Itodel Cities plan calls for coordination of the educational 
programs of the public and parochial schools. The expansion of educa- 
tional services would include a pre-school center, a careei 
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institute., and a "fluid school" which would rely heavily on a variety 
of different kinds of educators, such as trained parents, older peer 
group students, and other non-education professionals. 

6 . Economic Developtnent 

A major feature of the Model 'cities plan and one in ivhich there 
has not been much previous involvement on the part of the University of 
■ Chicago is in the area of economic development . It.is estimated that 
at least 10,000 persons in a total potential Woodlawn work force of 35,000 
need significant amounts of help. The idea of relying primaiily on 
black entrepreneurs was discounted because that couldn't develop enough 
jobs. If there is substantial construction in the physical redevelopment 
of the Woodlawn area, this will provide a number of construction jobs. 
Many black people are already at work in the manpower training program 
and the rehabilitation of school facilities involved in the Woodlawn 
Experimental School Project. The Woodlawn Organization has participated 
in many federal and local employment programs by providing recruitment, 
selection, support and education services. As a community organization 
with an extensive block organization, it holds a comparative advantage 
in outreach and follow-up activities on the job front. The plan calls 
for the education system playing a major role in preparing people for 
meaningful employment. 

Arthur Brazier of The Woodlawn Organization is well aware that 
economic development and the securing of jobs is a difficult area whidi 
often involves conflict with the white poiver structure. In his estimate 
it was the white power structure both within the City of Chicago and the 
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Unitcd States Senate that brought to a halt one of the most promising 
manpower training programs that The Wo odl awn Organization started. 

With funding from the Office of Economic Opportunity at the rate 
of approximately $1 million a year The Woodlawn Organization started a 
program aimed at training gang members for meaningful employment. A 
prerequisite to the securing of the grant was Tl.e Woodla^vn Organization’s 
bringing about a truce between the two gangs -the Blackstone Rangers and 
the Eastside Disciples. The City administration blocked the appointment 
of the project director that The Woodlmvn Organization wanted and the 
police harassed the project throughout its year of existence. The press 
made sensational statements about the criminal involvement of some of 
the members of the project and the McClelland Committee (the Senate Sub- 
committee on Investigations) held public hearings on the project and 
brought such nressure to boar on the Office of Economic Opportunity that 

the project was not refunded. 

Although the University was not formally involved in either the 
drafting of the proposal or the operation of the program, it offered 
strong support to The Woodla\m Organization in an effort to keep the 
program going . Julian Levy attempted to get Mayor Daley to back the 
program. Irving Spergel of the School of Social Service Administration 
evaluated the program and defended it strongly. 

Siunmary 

The University has become involved in a number of programs in 
the Woodla\m area and each has been reshaped to meet the specific needs 
of the people of Woodlawn. Initial hostility between the University of 
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Chicago and Tlie Woodla\m Organization has been replaced by a working 
relationship where The Woodla\'ni Organization calls the shots and the 
University of Chicago supplies the expertise and sometimes the resources. 
The University of Chicago’s rationale for having become involved in 
these projects was not simply to provide services, but rather to learn 
about new methods of delivering services. The desire of Tlie Woodlawn 
Organization to draw up a new Model Cities program allowed the experiences 
of a number of separate units to be distilled into a comprehensive pro- 
gram that has wide applicability for other universities and other cities. 

This brief description of what has transpired in Woodlawi has 
not been intended to give the impression that all the hurdles have been 
passed and that everything in the future will be a success. However, 
anyone looking at the record cannot fail to be impressed by the large 
amount that has been accomplished. Key ingredients in this story have 
been pragmatic, forceful leadership at both the University of Chicago and 
The Woodlawn Organization. 
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C0I.UTC3T.A; TUnis’IIIC THE UNIVERSITY AROUND 

In 1775, when Columbia University v;as still King's College of 
\7all Street, a mob of local tovmspeople inarched on the campus seekinp 
the neck of Columbia's President Miles Cooper, a knovm Tory sympathizer. 
While undergraduate Alexander Hamilton kept the angry crowd at bay. 

Cooper in his nightshirt scurried out the back window dovm to the 
Hudson River. The next day he boarded shi.p for England, never to return. 
Columbia and its Presidents have been running from the city ever since. 

Franklin H. Williams, when he assumed the post of Director of 
Columbia's Urban Center, described his task as no less than to "turn the 
University around." While able to halt to some degree the University's 
retreat, the Urban Center and the coincidental student revolt have hardly 
such jnala. 

This chapter will first trace the history of Columbia's retreat 
from the city and its attempt to rebuild its neighborhood in its own image 
of a suitable academic -environment. The major portion of the discussion 
will center on the formation of an Urban-Minority Affairs Center as a 
result of a $10 million grant from the Ford Foundation. The degree to 
which this Center has succeeded in halting Columbia's retreat and forcing 

the University into recognizing its responsibility to the community will 

! 

be analyzed in some detail, i Specific university and community programs 
will be discussed. 

Retreat from the City 

Columbia's institutional retreat from New York City began in 1857 
when the College abandoned its buildings on the grounds of Trinity 
Episcopal Church and moved north to the site of what is now Rockefeller' 



Center. The city soon caught up with the College, pronpting another move 
upto\m in 1897. Tlie site chosen v;as a plateau in uptovm Manhattan 

known as Momingside Heights, The ’’last escape" seemed to guarantee the 
College, now officially a University, an "academic” atmosphere. Columbia; 
"cro\med and set upon a height" as the Alma Mater sings, was to become 
"the Acropolis of the Hudson," 

Unfortunately, the Columbia Trustees were not sufficiently far- 
sighted to purchase the entire Heights for University usage. Faced with 
an almost unlimited amount of land available at nominal cost, they settled 
for a 16 square block area. Still in 1914 Columbia's historian Frederick 
Keppel could write; "One of our valued academic possessions is the fine , 
viei 7 from the President's house over Kornlngside Park, across the exty, 
and to the hills of Long Island.” The advancing city soon spoiled the 
President's view. The residential neiehborhod witnessed the rap-id prnceps 
of urban evolution and decay. Other instltutxons began to move into the 
area. By 1947 the 14 institutions on the Heights found it necessary to 
form an organization, Morningside Heights, Incorporated. (M.ll. Inc.) to 
"promote the improvement of llorningside Heights as an attractive residential, 
educational, and cultural area.” M.H.Inc, employed a uniformed street 
patrol largely financed by Columbia and ran some small community ser-vice 
programs. M.H.' Inc. also sponsored the construction of Morningside 
Gardens, a IjOOO-unlt middle-incoue housing development and Grant Houses, 

a 2,000— unit low-income project, removing tv^o blighted areas to the 

. ■ 

north of the Heights. 

As an educational institution Columbia was also undergoing change 
during this period. Before 1900 the student body was dra;m largely from 
the professional and upper middle class of New York society. In the 1900 's 



the College began to attract the intellectually ambitious and professionally 

oriented children of New York immigrant families, particularly Jewish. 

Since World War II, however, the student body had come to have a distinctly 

1a 

national character. The traditional classical curriculum began to 

give way at Columbia as early as 1792, when professorships of economics, 

natural history and French v;ere established, but tradition died hard as 

Latin v/as maintained as an entrance requirement until 1916. The 

"irrelevancy" of the classical curriculum in the mid 1900 's almost 

deprived the College of students and revenue; a Ol40>000 gift of the 

6 

state saved Columbia. A far greater threat to the College v;as , 

the grov/ing trend toward professionalism which called into question 

the necessity for four-year institutions. The college survived the challenge, 

however, thanks to the concept of general education. The introdiiction 

of a General Honors course on . "great books" and a Contemporary 

Civilization course in 1917 represented Columbia's commitment to the 

concept that "there is a certain minimum of . . . (the V/estern) intellectual 

and spiritual tradition that a man must experience and understand if he 

6 

is to be called educated." General education dominated the College 

la 

without a break until; 1954> v;hen a majors system v/as introduced. 

The College v/as able to maintain its existence, despite its small size 
(2,700) in the midst of a largo university (17,000) which annually av/arded 
more Ph.D. 's than any othor in the nation. The College remained an elite 
school, one in which 90 % of its graduating class goes directly into 
professional or postgraduate education. 

The needs of a large liniversity and the deterioration of the community 
led to conflict, which was described by the Faculty Civil Rights Group which 
described some of the history of the encounter in 1967. Columbia Provost 

Jacques Barzun described, the nedghborhood as "uninviting, abnormal, sinister. 



and dangerous." Of particular oonoom to the University uas the existence 
of SRO's: hotel-like conversions of former apartment buildings, legally 

Classified as Single Room Occupancies. The SRO's had become principal housers 
of "deteriorated people," as Columbia planner Stanley Salmen called them. 

For example, the Bxyn Ma«r Hotel on 121st Street, when demolished in 1964, 
housed 90 relief clients, many of whom were alcoholics, addicts and. prosti- 
tutes, according to a study done hy the Columbia School of ISocial Vfbrk. 
Columbia proclaimed its intent to rid the neighborhood of a source of crime 
and to restore the neighborhood to its previous condition. Unable to flee 
the city any longer, Columbia decided to remake it in its own image. 

Salmen is^quoted hy the Civil Rights Group as saying: "We are looking for 
, a community where Ihe faculty can talk to people like themselves. We don't 
want a dirty group." Suggestions that Colujahia might take the approach 
, of instituting .social service programs rather than removing SBC tenants 
were rejected. Since renewal of the neighborhood would priimrily mean 
removing blacks, whose population had increased 700^ from 1950 to I960, 
and Puerto Ricans, whose number on the Heights had doubled, sensitive 
racial issues were involved. 

« 9 

The process of removal went on effeoUvely, as 6,700 of the 9,600 
SRO tenants were removed between I960 and 1968, reversing the population’ 
trends of the previous decade. , Columbia described its succes? in 



"cleaning and restoring" the Heights: 



Self-styled political leaders and other quarrelsome 
elements, often finding allies among professional 
. politicians, have done much to impede the renewal 

plan. But Morninpsida Heights has been cleaned up any- . 

way and is now one of the safer parts of the city. 

All but two SRO's have been eliminated and nobody 
really regrets their passing. IZ 

V/hat most upset the "self-styled political leaders" was Columbians 
failure to abide by xirban renewal guidelines. In response to a study 
sponsored by M«II« , Inc. the City submitted to the Federal government the 
I'lorningsldc Heights General Neighborhood Renewal Plan (GNPJ?), planned 
and revised over the years 1959-1964. Columbia, unhappy with the plan 
because it did not fulfill the University's desire to have no SRO's or 
public housing between 110th Street and 123rd Street, accelerated its 
purchase of buildings before the GNRP could be approved. In January 1965 
the GNPJ? was approved and a map issued supposedly showing the limits of 

V. • .... • 

Institutional expansion. Columbia within four months had purchased an 

SRO outside the limits of the plan. As of September 1968, 58 of the 309 

residential buildings in the neighborhood had been demolished, emptied, 

or converted for institutional use. Twenty of these v/ere outside the 
' 2 

limits of the map. 

Although non-profit institutions were not required to provide 
any relocation services or grants to displaced tenants, Columbia j in 
January 1963, formed an Office of Neighborhood Services to, as its 
first director said, "polish up its tarnished image." The tarnish was 
hardly removed by the actions of the University to evict tenants who 
were reluctant to vacate. Holdouts were offered stipends in addition 
to regular relocation grants if they moved immediately. Rents were in- 
creased 25/o in one SRO to, as Columbia phrased it, "encourage the few 
• 

people who were still there to leave." Occasionally building services 



and bulj.diup security were allowed to deteriorate as an additional 

"inducement" to vacate. Extensive harassment took place at some dwellings, 

including surprise police raids and the plugging of keyholes while the 

12, U ■ 

resident was away. 

Columbia failed to correct these abuses, despite a penetrating 
report by the Faculty Civil Rights Group in December 1967. Thoroughly 
documenting Columbia's past policies, the group stated, "Institutional 
expansion combines the worst dangers of urban renev/al with a complete ab- 
sence of renewal's advantages and safeguards." The committee emphasized • 
the need for an overall master plan for institutional expansion and made 
four recommendations; 1) Efforts be instituted to revive an economically 
and ethnically integrated and balanced community on Morningside Heights; 

2) Housing planning .to Incorporated the idea of mixed community- faculty- 
student dxjelllnns: 3^* Corrminnltv sp.rvi.r.p. nrno-ram.q fn be bv flip 

University; A) Community representatives be involved in the planning and 

V- ■ ■ . ' \ ■ 

operating stages of the above, 

The Gym 

The resentment which the community felt toward Columbia's expansion 
policies became focussed on one issue; the gym. For two decades Columbia, 
had contemplated building a new gymnasium to replace its antiquated, cramped 
facility located underneath the Uris Hall Business School. In 1959 definite 
plans were drafted. An $11,6 million Columbia-community gym was to be 
erected on a steep rocky slope at the south end of Morningside Park, The ' 
gym would occupy 2,1 acres of the 30-acre Park which separates the Heights 
from Harlem. The Columbia facility was anticipated to cost $10 million, 
the separate community portion $1.6 million, Columbia was to construct 
the community gym and pay for all athletic equipment and staff supervision 
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of the comunity gyn. The University's estimate of annual heating costs, 
alone for the community facility was $75,000. The gym would be open all ' 
year without fee. 

On the whole the plan met v/ith enthusiastic endorsement. The 
city had in recent years poxired $500,000 into Momingside Park, V 7 hich it 
had first taken over in 1870. Despite this the Park was still lal^lsd by 
police as a "very to extremely hazardous" area and an area of "light 
public use." The Park was rarely used by persons in the community, especial- 
ly at night. It was a notorious hangout for muggers, and one of the 
world's largest narePtics traffic caters was located on its fringes. 

One of the few distinguishing monuments in the Park is Edgar Walton's 
"Bear and Favm Fountain," but no one can ever remember seeing V7ater in it. 

The only area of real use in the Park was the Columbia-Community Play- 
grpuC) , Ih Columbxa spent 

$250,000 to reclaim the land and construct the playing field and small 
field house. Tt7o thousand five hundred teenagers in organized teams took 
part in baseball, touch football, and track programs . run by Columbia. 

The Playground was constructed by Columbia for the community and leased 
back to Columbia for University use during the academic year. 

Many community leaders heralded Columbia's gymnasium plan as a • 
landmark in university-community cooperation. Little or no opposition 
was voiced as the plan cleared necessary approval from the Mayor, the Board 
of Estimate, the City Council, the Municipal Arts Commission, two succes- 
sive Parks Commissioners, both houses of the State Legislature, and the 

Governor. In order to lease park land to Columbia the City had to go 

0 

through the New York State Legislature. In 1959 enabling legislation was 
passed by the State Assembly and State Legislature; it was signed into law 
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'by Governor Nelson Rockefeller on April 14, 1960. The lease which 
called for Colunbia to pay $3,000 a year rent was approved by the Board 
of Estimate after a public hearing on July 27, 1961. In August 1961 Columbia 
signed a one-hundred-year lease with the C.i-ty. 

Because of a shortage of funds Columbia v;as unable to begin 
immediate construction of the gym. In fact, the deadline for groundbreak- 
ing — after which the University v;ould find the lease invalidated — ^was 
postponed several times. During the delay opposition began to develop; 

Both new Parks Commissioners under Mayor John Lindsay opposed the plan; 

they felt the. community was getting too little out of the deal. The mood 

* * ■ . # 
and level of political sophistication in the Harlem community was also 

undergoing drastic changes during this period. Columbia's administration 

was insensitive to this. As the student documenters of the student revolt 

nhrased it. "The pym.’. .wan in the bp.Rt tradition of whit*» Hhorpl aid t-,n 

the disadvantaged. . .Tlie Columbia administration and Trustees could not 
■ . . ■ ' 1 . ■ . . 
understand that now paternalistic liberalism was no longer wanted.” 

In response to community pressure Columbia altered its plans and on 

October 25, 1967 announced that it was adding a community swimming pool 

to the facility, raising the community position of the gym from 12.5% to 15%. 

Opponents still demonstrated again "gym crow" even afjter groundbreaking 

began. H. Rap Brown appeared before a community group and urged them 

that if the gym v;ere constructed they should "blow it up. ..bum it doxTO." 

Columbia said that "construction of the gym is now a fait accompli ." 

And so it appeared until the student demonstration of April 1968. 

The first student demand acceded to by the University was a suspension of 

construction on the gyro. After a year of consultation x^ith'the community 

which revealed majority support for the gym but enough opposition to 
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creatc' serious problems, the Trustees abandoned plans for the gym in 

7 . 

the Park. Columbia claimed to have lost $5 million, the cost of terminat- • 
ing construction after contracts had been signed. In addition, much 
haggling with the City follov7ed over who would pay for rehabilitation, of 
the construction site, v;hich still remains as a gaping hole. 

A Declining Universit y ‘ 

Gaping holes were in evidence at numerous other points of Columbia’s 
life. Claris t opher Jencks and David Reisman described Columbia in not too 
complimentary terms in T h e Ac ad emi c R e vo lut i on i "Its leadership 

is bankrupt, its location dysfunctional, and xts faculty deterxorating. 

The leadership problem was one of both structure and personality. During 
the 42-year (1902-1945) tenure of President Nicholas Murray Butler, 

Columbia's administration was centralized in the hands of one man— Butler, 
llis charismatic leadership/ single-iianuedly built Columbia into a great 
university. — but at great expense, for no alumni fund-raising mechanisms 
and no cohesive university structure were created. During Butler's 
declining years and during the V7cak Presidencies of D«7ight D. Eisenhower 
and Grayson Kirk, the University moved to a decentralized structure. Each 
of the divisions of the University was its c«vn fiefdom, with its o\m fund- 
raising program. This led to the enrichment of schools with great alumni 

loyalty and the impoverishment of others. The Cox Commission Report compared 
• * 

'..’the "new and well'^equipped professional school buildings with the 

old and inadequate structures that house the College and Graduate Facilir • 
2, p.33 

tics." 

Leadership problems pervaded the institution. The intemperate 
language of Columbia's planner Stanley Salmen, x/ho often was the University's. 
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representative to the comrounity, hr*s been reported previously. Provost 

Jacques Barzun and Vice-Provost Herbert Deane often expressed themselves 

in the way most likely to alienate community and students. Kirk himself 

~\^ae a v?eak leader. A student slogan ran; "Butler reigned and ruled. 

. ‘ 1,2 

Ike reigned but did not rule. Kirk neither reigns nor rules." 

If the administration were isolated from the educational situa- 
tion and the community, the 2k Trustees were even more so. That self- 
perpetuating body was composed of a homogeneous elite of banking execu- 
tives, real estate brokers, communications and mass media leaders and 
utilities executives. No scholars, no artists, no blacks, no women, no 

labor leaders, no former public servants v/ere on the Board. The Trustees' 

.13 

average age was over 60. 

Columbia's academic standing had begun to drop. Faculty salaries, 

according to the AAUP ratings, had dropped in national ranking over the 

period 1963-1964 to 1967-1968 from 5th tr . 9th to 15th to 12th to 17th. 

A 1966 study by the American Council on Education showed that Columbia's 

graduate programs , which in 1957 were among the top three in the nation, 

ranked consistently below 5th. In April 3.967 the Ford Foundation 

omitted Columbia from the ten universities to which it granted $41.5 million 

for restructuring doctoral programs, stating that Columbia "lacked motiva- 

2 . . . ‘ 

tion for reform." 

, Some changes had begun to be made at Columbia. The middle adminis- 
trative level was particularly weak because the Columbia structure had 
but one Vice-President and 31 deans. In 1967 a major administrative shake- 
up removed Jacques Barzun from the position of Provost and replaced him 
with David B. Truman, a man of similarly solid academic credentials and 
a history as Dean of the College of rapport with" students and alumni. A 
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nunber of Vice-rrosiclonts V7cre named to bolster the middle administrative 

Kcjny fo.lt that ’ . . 

•level. / Truman was being groomed for the Presidency. , 



The admi.nistrative shakeup did not prevent new problems. For 
instance, there V 7 as the StricUman affair. Dr. Robert Strickman, a free- . 
lance chemist, claimed to have perfected a cigarette filter far superior 
to any other on the market. Partly to benefit the University and mostly 
to establish credibility for his invention, he agreed to turn over all 
rights to it to Columbia. Columbia enthusiastically accepted and 
announced the agreement with great fanfare in July 1967. This was a 
questionable move coining at a time when the Surgeon General was engaged 
in a massive campaign against cigarette smoking as a health hazard. But 
even worse V 7 as the fact that Columbia had not even tested the filter. 
Later tests revealed the filter to be practically worthless. Columbia 

SivccCntiCcei Lt$ issued the fulxortiug 

meek statement: "The University feels that it ovies it to the public to 
state candidly that it made a well-intentioned mistake in entering a 



high3.y controversial and competitive commercial field." 

Truman was by association implicated in this affair. Truman became 
the spokesman for the University and thus identified with Kirk in the 
students revolt of 1968. Truman soon followed Kirk in departure from 
Columbia after the crisis— Kirk to retirement, Truman to the Presidency 
of Mt. Holyoke College. A rdknovmed diplomat, Andrew Cordier became 
Columbia's Acting President and later, when several candidates Martin 
Meyerson, John Gardner, and Alexander Heard among them — refused the 
• job, Cordier became President. Eventually, VJilliam McGill, Chancellor . 
of the San Diego branch of the University of Califpmia, was named 



President. 



Ford’s Line of Credit 
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On Novoidjer 1, 1966, Columbia, having rejected five year's earlier 
the idea of a centralized campaign, ei^arkcd on the largest fund dri .,2 
ever announced by a university - a $200 million, three-year effort. 

Kicking off the drive v;as a $35 million grant from the Ford Foundation, 
the largest single-institution grant ever made by that organization. Twenty 
five million dollars was on a four-to-one matching basis; the remaining 
$10 million was designated for the "establishment of a broad new program 
in urban and minority affairs." 

In announcing the grant. Ford President lIcGeorge Bundy indicated 
the $10 million could be used for projects ranging from "special research 
appointments" to "experimental action in ghetto communities." The Ford 
grant v;as apparently unexpected and unsolicited by the University. There 
Reerip.d to be ronfuRion frOT« the ; 

Dr. Kirk maintained that the program v;ould be "likely to make a greater 
contribution in terms of research and training than in terms of direct 
action." Cliampion Hard, Vice-President of Ford, emphasized both "action 
projects in the surrounding community" and work within the University for 
"improved understanding and training" in the field of urban-minority pro- •, 
blems. ^ilhile Columbia announced no plans for the inclusion of community 
leaders in discussions, Ford indicated that such community participation 
was expected. But, Ward said, "We feel this is something for Columbia’s 
Initiative." , \<rnile Kirk said that a major role of the money would be the 
coordination of current university programs in urban affairs, Ward 
stressed the establishment of new activities rather than "merely the 
traditional notion of doing a good job of what you are already doing." 
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Columbia's first step after accepting the grant was to appoint 
a five-man Advisory Committee and a 24-inan Advisory Council. All of. 
these people v/ere from the University; except for tv;o student members 
of the Council, all V7ere professors. No community representatives and 
. no minority representatives V7cre named. Heading the Committee V7as 
General Studies Dean Clarence Walton, later named Interim Director of . 
the Center for Urban-Hinority- Affairs . 

The Committee commissioned tv70 studies, one an inventory of 

9 

Colunibia’s existing activities in the area, the other a study of pro- 

8 

grams at Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Penn, and Michigan. The Coluiiibia survey 
reported: 

'Columbia College, General Studies, and the Graduate 
Faculties are probably unique among comparable compon- 
ents of ma.-)or universities in the almost total omission 
of urban and minority issues from their curricula. 

• • 

only one course in each of the undergraduate divisions V7as considered 
relevent to the area. The survey concluded: 

It follows that any serious increase of instructional 
offerings related to urban and minority problems V70uld 
require the recruitment of nev/ faculty members V7ith 
appropriate qualifications and interests. 

Some of the professional schools, particularly Social Work and Public 

Health, were given much better ratings. Others, like the Law School, 

which introduced a course in "The L?,w and the Poor" only in 1967, fared 

9 

nearly as badly as the undergraduate schools. 

Student field v7ork was another area inventoried. Only at the 
• School of Social Work was course credit given for student work in the 
•community. That this had not received much thougjit at Columbia did not 
surprise anyone V7ho had read Daniel Sell's book Tlie Reforming of General 
Edu ca tion , a Cameglc-funded year-long effort to study the Columbia 
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curriculuin and suggest changes. Only one paragraph of the 300 .plus 

page book is devoted to "action programs" or "x^ork progranis" as a part 
of the educational experience of students. The Columbia College Citizen- 
ship Program was singled out as one of the most meaningful involvements 
of the University in the community. Founded in 1957 the program sOon 
became one of the largest college volunteer programs in the countiry. • In 
1965-66 1,100 volianteers were involved; in 1966-67 the nur.iber Increased 
to 1,600. In the last fev; years the Cit Council reflected the changing 

mood ill the student population at Columbia. The Council began to get 

% ■ 

more involved in radical politics, and the number of volunteers dropped 
to 550 in 1968-69. ^Tnen Columbia students called a strike in the spring 
of 1967, the governing board of Cit Council voted not to take a stand on 
this political issue. A minority of the board, however, offered the 
Council offices to the SDS-led Strike Committee as an information head- 
quarters. This polarized the Council and led, in December 1968, to the 
"liberals," v/ho felt that students could still provide meaningful service 
to ghetto communities, ^dissolving" the Cit Council and establishing them- 
selves as the Columbla-Bamard Community Service Council. Along with the 
liberals \rent AGO of the 550 volunteers and the program's paid director 
Roderick Derkin. The "radicals," who felt "political" issues to be the 
order of the day, and the "liberals "eventually came to an agreement on 
division of facilities and budget, and both programs continued in operation 
In addition to curriculum and student field work, the Columbia 
survey looked at "basic research," which v?as defined broadly as "any 
inquiry designed to contribute to public knowledge about urban and minority 
problems or to uncover general principles useful in solving them." The . 
study concluded, "Even by this flexible criterion, there is little to be 



counted at Columbia at present*” The Colunbia Council for 

Besearch in the Social Sciences, v7hose grants support the 

personal, long-term research 5.nterests of the faculty, approved 

24 projects for 1966.-67, only one having anything to do with 

Mew York or local mi.norities. In the area of "applied research 

the University came out somev7hat better v;ith the Schools of 

Social V.’ork, Law, and Architecture and the Bureau of Applied 

9 ■ 

Social Research leading the way. 

Following these initial studies, the Advisory 
Committee undertook to draw up a report, which v;as completed' 
in mid- June of 1967,^^ In preparing the report, the 
Committee claimed to have consulted many University depart- 
ments, governmental officials, and over 200 representatives 
of the Harlem community. However, only a month before the 
report was completed , the three student m.em.bers of the 
Advisory Council resigned, denouncing the Committee as 
"a sham." The Council had had only three meetings in five 
.months, took no votes, reached no decisions and had drawn 
up the report, keeping no minutes of its meetings which could 
be presented to the v7hole Council. Nonetheless, on 
October 29, 1967, the "first phase" of Columbians Urban- 
Minority Affairs program was announced, employing $2.7 million 
of the Ford line of credit. , i . 

The report introduced to the public three pilot 
programs , supported by an allocation of $180,170, which 
had received advance approval and were already in operation. 
One was a program conducted by the School of Social VJork 



and the St. Luke's Hospital Comunity Psychiatry Division 
to provide the first Columbia- supported social service ^ 
propram for residents of sinple-room occupancy buildinps. 

A second pilot propram involved 35 Columbia lav? students 
in v 7 ork X'?ith specific legal problems of Harlem poor. The , 
third was a grant to the ten-year-old program for 
Effective Justice of the School of Lav? to study protection 
of the poor against malpractices in the collection of small 
debts and the eviction of tenants. 

The largest single program grant announced v?as 
$600,000 to Teachers College to improve Harlem schools and 
to develop educational leadership in the community. Professor 
Francis A. J. lanni v?as placed in charge, and the. exact 
specifications of the program v?ere not outlined. Teachers 
College officials admitted that an allocation of such a sum 
without specific project plans was "unusual." The Committee 
had originally recommended a $350,000 program to transform 
an existing Harlem school into a community school directly 
operated by Columbia and the Harlem com.munity. The "multiple" 
approach program, as opposed to this "single school" approach, 
was expected to involve 50 students with 10 different school- 
community groups. Also to be expanded was the v?ork of the 
East Harlem Community Resource Center, a clearinghouse for 
community educational groups. • 

Another major beneficiary of Ford's largess.was the 
Institute of Urban Environment of the School of Architecture 
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vjhich received $179,000 for a detailed analysis of Harlem 
housing needs. Another $430,000 went to five new projects; 

1) the creation of an Industrial and Commercial Development- 
Association involving Harlem business leaders, the Inter- 
racial Council for Business Opportunity, and faculty from 
the Graduate School of Business and the Economics Department v 

2) the creation of a Development Division to seek out, enroll, 
and give special training for professional and technical jobs 
to minority adults who do not meet Columbia’s admission 
standards; 3) efforts by a group of doctors from Harlem 
Hospital to train community people; to be medical laboratory 
assistants, labor and delivery room technicians, and technical 
nursing assistants; 4) efforts to enlarge cooperation between 
the School of Arts and various cultural groups in Harlem; 

5) emergency action to save 5,000 items in the Schomberg Col- 
lection of Negro history, literature and art v/hich vrere in 

danger of physical deterioration. 

The principal recommendation of the Com.mittee report 
v?as the creation of a Center for Urban-Minority A*f fairs to 
coordinate and evaluate all of these programs. It was 
established v?ith an initial allocation of $111,^00 and a , 
$500,000 fund to provide doctoral fellowships in Negro 
history and urban problems. Further, a $250,000 endowtp.ent 
v:as set up to insure a place in the University for the , 
Center after the Ford money v/as exhausted. A director vjas . 
to be appointed to report directly to the President. The . . 
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Committee recommended that he be given professorial rank 
v;ith tenure. Tv7o Associate Directors were to be named; one 
for community programs and one for urban-minority studies. 

The former was to be a post ’’significantly differeni: from 
traditional University assignments” and was to be filled by 
someone who was to know Harlem through working with the 
community in non-academic ways. The latter was to be a man 

a- 

of ’’scholarly attainments.’ 

Columbia’s search for personnel to fill these posi- 
Irions revealed some significant modifications of the recom 
mendations. The staff, and ultimately the Urban Center office 
itself, took on a distinctly Peace Corps flavor. The Director 
was appointed on March 7 , 1968 — Franklin H. Williams, former 
regional administrator for Africa of the Peace Corps and, 
at the time of his appointment, U.S. Ambassador to Ghana. 
Williams hardly seemed to fit the criteria suggested by the 
Advisorji Committee. He v?as not a Ph.D. and did not, there 
fore^ receive a faculty appointment, much less tenure. 

Although black and a native New Yorker, his experience for 
the preceding five years had been in Africa. ’’Frank is just 
out of touch with the ghetto," one critic commented. In 
December 1968 , Roger S. Kuhn, formerly Williams’ deputy 
in the Peace Corps administration in Africa, was named 
Deputy Director of the Center. At the time of his appoint- 
ment, he was a professor of law at George Washington University, 
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Bpecializinp in povei'ty Iciv?. Ewart Ouinier, «a veteran of 
cojrnunity involvement in the Jamaica section of Queens » V7as 
named Associate Director. Significantly, (?uinier*s post was 
made inferior to Kuhn*s, despite the recommendation by the . 
Committee that they be equivalent. 

V.’illiams, in a November press conference, described 
the Center’s job as *'to turn the University around." He 
made it clear, however, that the Ford grant v?as not designed 
to make Columbia an administrator of "an anti-poverty program 
in Harlem. " He reported having found in the community 
"suspicion as to who I an and v?hy I am here” and "an impression 
that Columbia bought themselves a colored boy to solve problems. 
They v.’ill be sadly mistaken,” he said. He then proceeded to 
outline a role for the Urban Center as a "catalyst for change." 
Community programs were to be funded when they v?ere community- 
initiated and involved Columbia faculty, students, or facili- 
ties. Columbia would use the Ford funds as "seed money." 

The effectiveness of the Urban . Center in "turning the 
University around" is questionable. The Center divided its 
activities into four areas: 1) Curriculum Development; 

2) Minority Pecruitment and Funding; 3) Research; 4) Community 
programs. In each area, limited successes were met and 
problems developed. 

Curriculum Development 

A year after the initial allocation for action 
projects. Ford granted $1.8 million to endovf three chairs ■ 
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in the Graduate Faculties in the fields of urban econonicsj 
sociolory, and history and poverninent. Some questions were 
raised as to the appropriateness of this kind of use of 
money designated for ’’urban-minority" affairs. Community 
leaders felt the money should have gone for community projects. 
Some in the University felt that rather than merely setting 
up a chair, money should have been set aside to provide 
these nevf professors with research staff so that they might 



make a greater impact on the University. 

These questions, however important, are secondary 
to the mystery as to why Columbia has taken so long to find 
persons to fill the chairs. Only one of the three chairs 
jias been rilled. In Seplejnbex- 1969, Charles v. nainilion, 
co-author with Stokely Carmichael of the book Black Pqw^ , 
assumed a professorship in the Government Department. Internal 
faculty politics effectively prevented other appointments. 

In the spring of 1969 the Urban Center, after an unsuccessful 



search for a black urban sociologist, announced the appointment 
of the respected Herbert J. Cans to the second Ford chair. 

The Sociology faculty, angered that it had not been involved 
in the selection process , prevented the appointment . At about 
the same time, Harold Cruse, author. of The Crisis of_the 
Black Intellectual , was being considered for the history chair. 
According to members of the History faculty , the tenured 
department members with the cooperation of Frank Williams 
vetoed Cruse as too radical. History has since appointed 
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two black professors— Hollis Lynch and Nathan I. Huppins, 
but neither was named to the Ford chair. 



Perhaps the :nost ambitious project of the Urban 



Center V7as the 1968-69 Curriculum Project, a complete report on 
curriculum, current and planned, dealing v;ith urban and 
minority affairs, with recommendations for additions and 
improvement. Dr. Joseph G. Colmen, former Director of 
Research for the Peace Corps and Former Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of HEV?, v;as hired to direct the study. The study 
accumulated several volumes of material. A survey of students 
was conducted by the Bureau of Applied Social Research; the 
community was surveyed by a Harlem-based body, the Community 



Educational Associates. Tlie report, entitled, ’’The Human 

Uses of the University,” was submitted to the University in 

21 • . 
November 1969. Its recommendations V7ere sweeping. It 

called for the establishment of a School of National Studies 

to coordinate a comprehensive degree program in Urban Studies 

and Ethnic Studies and to administer a wide range of community 

service projects. ' 



The Report stated that a School was structurally 
desirable because it would have its own budget, its own 
faculty and faculty loyalty, its own degrees. It would be 
easier under that structure to cross disciplinary lines and 
to avoid duplication. The School would have departments 
of Ethnic Studies and Urban Studies. The former VTould provide 







for; 1) an unrterr.raduate rtajor in Afro-American Studies; 

2) an undergraduate survey course in Afro-American Studies 
for non-majors; 3) undergraduate courses in Puerto Rican 
Studies; 4) a graduate program in Afro-American studies; 

5) a Department of American Intercultural Studies, providing 
an interdisciplinary approach to issues of ethnicity and 
race relations; 6) a Student Cultural Center. The Urban 
Studies Department vjould carry on the same kind of program 
v;ith field x^ork integrated into the curriculum. Also 
suggested was a Collegium the City, a one-year experi- 
mental college program for selected students in the above 
department s , 

To coordinate the programs of the School vnVth the 

community j an Ethnic and Urban Research, Information, and 

Community Center v;ould be set up to provide consultative 

services to community programs and to mediate conflicts. 

To coordinate the programs of the School with those of other 

University divisions, the Report recommended a University- 

21 

wide Council on Urban and Ethnic Affairs. 

The Curriculum Report met immediate resistance. 
Columbia* s black student organizations criticized it for 
treating "the cultural and physical survival of black people 
as a mere abstract and theoretical issue.” The student 
newspaper, hov’ever, offered its endorsement. The administra- 
tion response was less enthusiastic. President Cordier 
estimated that instructional salaries alone for the School 
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would amount to $1,5 million per year, Vice-President • 

for Administration Warren r, Poodell, said this would mean 

some other division of the University v;ould have to be • . j 

! 

eliminated, Provost Peter B, Kenen said, "The School ; 

would cost more money than we have for the whole University ! 

program,,,! don't think you'll see the School for National • [ 

* 

Affairs here," Further action on the Curriculum Peport i 

i 

apparently awaits the arrival of new President McGill , 

Some positive steps were taken in the curriculum ! 

i 

I 

area, despite the lack of action on these major recommenda- 
tions. In March 19 69 Columbia College offered its first 

• r 

black history class. That development was not without * 

problems, as the black students v;alked out on the white I 

instructor early in the term. Money from the Urban Center | 

• 

brought in black guest lecturers and saved the course, ■ 

although the white instructor continued in charge through . • I 

1969-70, The School of General Studies started in 1968-69 
an interdisciplinary m.ajor in urban studies, and Barnard 
began in 1969-70 a similar program involving 30 students. 

The committee on Instruction of the College approved such 
a program in April 1970, 

Two of the divisions of the University which were 
most progressive in adopting curricular programs relevant 
to urban problems were the School of Architecture and the 
School of Social V7ork. Architecture's most outstanding 
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prorraTP was the East Harler. Urban Planninr Studio, now the 
CoTODunity Development and Plannanp. Studio. Forired in 
the spring of 1968 in cooperation with the ^eal Great Society, 
an indigenous youth movement v/orking primarily with educa- 
tional programs, this program provided a vjay for students, 
principally in the Urban Planning Division of the School, 
to be involved in actual planning activities rather than 
classroom-simulated projects, vjhich often successfully 
simulate physical design prob.lems but miss political, 
economic and social factors. Among the projects students 

were involved in for course credit v?ere; 1) planning and 

• » 

design of a storefront community center, 2) planning a 
real estate management and maintenance training institute 
for East Parlem, 3) establishing a six-week course in cost 
estimating for 33 members of a Harlem-based professional 
association of minority contractors, 4) design of an Xntra- 

• f 

Area Transit System for East Harlem consisting of two jitny- 
bus loops to be community- owned and operated, 5) publication 
of a procedural handbook on the reuse of vacant buildings, 
storefronts, and lots for use by community groups, 6) design 
of a plaza and festival center in an East Harlem marketing 
area, 7) assisting in the establishment of a community 
center to train residents for jobs in the printing trades. 

By February 1969 it could be reported that 2 5% of the students 
1 in the School were vrorking v;ith community groups. 
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The School of Social Work, founded in 19 Oh and ^ 

affiliated with Columbia since 1940, has been by nature 

involved in urban minority affairs. As Dean Samuel Finestone 

remarks, "There is not a sinrle class v/e five vrhich is not 

related to the urban crisis. That*s what our profession is 

about when we are in the city." The School has been one of 

the leaders in shifting the focus of social work training 

from the casev?orker approach to the community organization 

approach. ' Mobilization for Youth, the real father of the 

anti-poverty prorram, began at Columbia. A 1968 student 

strike at the soon- to-be-abandoned Carnegie Mansion campus 

of the School, led to even more rapid • movement , as students 

gained al.:CSt equal I iv^n on curriouluH oo»..jaiUeeB. 

(Among the places of impact of this student Involvement has been in 

In broadening the concept of field placement.) Community 

organizing students were placed in tvjo non-traditional 

organizations! Local 1199 of the Drug and Hospital VTorkers 

Union and the national office of COPE* VJith grants from the 

Urban Center and the Carnegie Corporation, a Leadership 

Cadre Program v?as beg.un in 1968 , providing scholarships and 

stipends for three blacks and three Puerto Picans recom.mended 

by community organizations to undertake a tv?o-year program 

18 

in community organizing leading to an 

Other divisions of the University, such as Lav; and 
Teachers College have begun to move in this area, although 
j^ot nearly as deeply as Social Work and Architecture* The 
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latter divisa.cn particularly is still in the process of 
finding out v;hat is going on in its program and putting it 
together into a cohesive urban education program. 



Minority recruitment and ^undinf^ 

In December 1969 the Urban Center under the leadership 

of Richard Thorncll issued a Report on the Center's vjork in 

22 

support of increased minority student enrollment. It 
painted an ambiguous picture of University pron-.rdss. Through- 
out the whole University, minor I ty enrollment had Increased from 
4.9 percent to B.8 percent. Tn several divisions of the 
University, little progress had been made'. The Engineering 
School shov;ed an increase of only two students out of 7 00. 

There were no minoi'ity students at all in the School of 
Dentistry; only three of 250 Nursing School students were 
minority. The College of Physicians and Surgeons accepted 
‘ only four of 40 black applicants in its class of 132, leaving 
its percentage of minority students at 1,8 percent. The 
School of General Studies, on paper the division that should 
be most open to minority students, had only 2,7 percent of 
its degree candidates from minorities. Dean John Bourne 
explained that the almost total absence of scholarship 
funds v;as a major barrier to any serious effort by General 
Studies to expand minority enrollment. 

Three of the most progressive divisions of the University 
were the schools of Social V7ork, Architecture, and Journalism. 
At the School of Social Work, a student strike in the spring 



of 1970 brought about an administrative commitment to a 
program of recruiting and financial aid which vjould raise the 
percentage of minority students from 10 percent to 33 percent 
The School of /Architecture in one year raised its minority 
enrollment from 2.9 percent to 10, M percent. Urban Center 
funding for recruiting efforts v;as a contributory factor. 

The Journalism School, in addition to raising its 
percentage of regular degree program minority students from 
8.8 percent to 18.6 percent, conducted a special summ.er 
program for minority students vJhich met v;ith great success. 

In response to the Kerner Commission report which critici?;ed 
the mass media for its lack of minority employees, the School 
set up a special prop-rar» in the summer of 1968 under the 
direction of Fred VJ. Friendly, form.er nev^s director of CBS. 
Students vjere given tuition exemption and living stipends or 
family allov7ances. The eight-v;eek program in 1968 trained 
twenty men and women and the ten-week 1969 program involved 
36 persons (out of 125 applicants)--31 black, 4 Puerto Pican, 
and one Mexican-American. The students, most of whom had 
been involved in communications, but a number of whom came 
from unskilled backgrounds, spent half time in class .and 
half time covering stories. All of the graduates found jobs 
in communications, 

Most of the public focus in the area of minority 
enrollment was on the Collegs. The Student Afro-American 
Society (SAS) began to demonstrate and v;ork actively in this 
area after their abortive cooperation with SPS in the student 
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strike of 1968, In April 1969 the College allocated $2500 
tQ cover the expenses of black students on recruiting trips. 
Progress in the College v/as slow at first. The number of 
minority students in the roughly 700-man freshman class 
was only seven in 1964, increased to 17 in 1965 and 31 in 1966 
In 1967 and 1968, the Admissions Office accepted roughly half 
of the black applicants, as opposed to one-third of the 
overall applicants. Still, the number of minority freshmen 
wa$.only 29 in 1968, about four percent. The SAS criticized 
the administration for racist admissions and financial aid 
policies. The administration responded that 95 percent of 
black students were on scholarship as compared vjith 44 percent 
overall. Figures supplied by Pichard Thornell on the 1968-69 
distribution of College V^ork-Study Program funds and 
Educational Opportunity Grants tend to support SAS allegations 
Assuming that most of the black and Puerto Pican students 
need financial aid, it is surprising that so few of them 
received money from these two programs: 
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Students receiving funds 


V7ork- study 


EOfi 




Black 


28 


19 




Puerto Pican 


27 


15 


r 


Indian 


2 


0 


- 


Oriental 


15 


15 


•» 


White 


860 


188 
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The Collepe, however, continued to rake progress and 
* . 

its projections for 1970-71 shov? that almost 25 percent of 
its entering class will be minority, a dramatic two-year ' 
increase. Director of Student Interests, Phil Benson, 
himself black, anticipates that the College increase will be • 
the most significant nev; development in 1970, The Graduate 
Faculties, which had only 1,9 percent minority enrollment 
in 1969, is also anticipated to show great improvement. 

Otherwise, Benson projects that trends V7ill not be substantially 
different from, that reflected in the 1969 report. 

In summary, Pichard Thornell, the author of the Urban 
Center study, admitted that there had been a lot of talk 
but little significant action. ’’The Report shows some 
progress," he said, "but until the University takes .a serious 
look at its current priorities, there will be no major 
breakthroughs," 

The recruiting picture for minority faculty v?as even 
less promising than that for students. The Urban Center> 
under black theater historian Anne Reid, m.ade a system.atic 
effort to locate black Ph,D*s and refer them to various 
departments of the University, She met V7ith deans and depart- 
ment heads to ascertain their needs. Then she tracked dov;n black 
Ph,D*s who had graduated from institutions from V7hich Columbia 
usually draws its faculty to find out if they were interested 
in teaching at Columbia, The first year’s efforts resulted 
in about 50 referrals, but internal departmental considerations 
resulted in fev7 appointments, Tv7o divisions of the University, 
Lav7 and Business gave up their efforts at recruitment. 



Dean William Fry of the Law School said that any black 
lavjyer qualified for the School’s faculty can make, fifty' 
percent more than Columbia can offer and. can be much more in 
the forefront: of social chanj^e than in a faculty position. 

Pesearch 

A wide variety of small research pror^rams vrere 

supported by the Urban Center, among the more prominent being 

research on the impact of law on blacks conducted by Urban 

Center Fellow Robert L, Carter, former general counsel of 

the NAACP, and research on public vrelfare policy conducted by . 

Professors Richard A. Cloward and Frances Riven of the 

School of Social Work, Only five percent of the Urban Center 

grants during the period V7hen $6.6 million of the $10 

19 

million line of credit vjas used went to research, 

■ Community Programs 

* ♦ 

The Urban Center has been involved, directly or. 

indirectly, in a large number of community projects; 

1) the Development Division 

One of the major recommendations of the original 

Advisory Committee on the Urban Center x^yas that a Development 

Division, under the auspices of the School of General Studies, 
10 

be set up. General Studies became a School in 1947, 
replacing the Extension Division of the University, The 
Development Division X'jould, in effect, reactivate the extension 
concept v.’hich had been lost as General Studies bepan to take 
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on the appearance less of an adult education division and 

■ ■ . ! 

more of an elite undergraduate colle;;ei The Pivis 2 .on began 

• •’ ' ! 

operation in the summer of 1968 v?ith a program for East j 

Harlem residents in "English as a Second l.anruaFe." The | 

prop.ran soon expanded as a Vroup of anti-poverty workers were | 

provided with training in interviev; methods, report writing, | 

and record keeping. In the first nine months of operation, \ 

■ * ! 

250 adults took part in Development programs. | 

Indirectly associated v?ith the Development Division 
has been a program for the upgrading of minority employees. . 
Columbia's history of enployment practices has not been a 
very proud one. Eruptions of dissatisfied workers occurred 
as earlv as' 1936 . A student renort by the Citi7.enahnp Counml 
in the spring of 1968 documented Columbia's struf^gle against 
efforts to unionize non-academic employees. The Transport 
VTorkers' Union had represented service and maintenance 
personnel for many years, but efforts by CO^E, SPS , and 
Local 1199 of the Drug and Hospital Workers Union to organize 
food service employees and other non— academic vjorkers met . 

with stiff resistance.. administration has been so 

defensive about this history that Business Manager Joseph P. 

Nye would not grant the author an interview but^ required that 
all questions be submitted in v?riting. The s5.tuation was . 
finally resolved vrhen, in April 1969, the New Yorlc State 
Legislature repealed a statute allov^ing non-profit institutions 
to der.v their employees the right to unionization. 

:Vio5' ' ■ ' 
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Wages at Columbia were .quite low and, as a result, 

turnover was high. The Controller’s Office, one of the boorest 

annual 

payang, had almost a percent /turnover rate, Accordinp: ' 

to the Personnel Office, Columbia's salaries at the entry 

level are comparable with those offered elsewhere in tie city, 

but at the administrative assistant-executive secretarv level 

the University cannot compete. Columbia estimates that about 

half of its employees in the maintenance throu;rh administrative 

assistant level are minority persons. The Advisory Committee 

to the Urban Center in its original rep’ort recommended that. 

independent of lord funds, the University undertake in 

• cooperation- with other Mornin.gside Heights institutions, a 
• . ' ^ • * . . 

ju'oju’euji to make xhem nocet employers. Among the recommended 

steps w’ere more realistic criteria for employment, improved 

methods of job training, special remedial courses, in- 

service courses to develop and upgrade skills, improved 

promotional ladders, and the establishment- of employment- 

related services, such as day care faci.lities for the .childr.'en 

!l 0 ' 

of v;orking mothers. 

Faced wa.th a serious shortage of trained vjorkers and 
the recommendations of the Committee, Columbia hired VJarren 
J. Kynard, a former Army personnel administrator, to develop 
an educat3-0nal uplift program, Co3.umbia thus committed 
itself to the approach of hiring entry-level people and then 
upgrading • their skills. The program was open to all employees 
with special priority for members of minority groups. No 
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academic requirer.ents v;ere set. Many classes v?ere scheduled 
duT'3.n{T V 70 rking hours to maxin5.7.e employee incentive. 

By the summer of 1969, 300 persons had graduated from 
the program; by August 1970 the number had risen to 663. 

The majority of the students took "English as a Second 
Language," but courses were a.lso offered in accounting, 
business English, key punch operation, general mathematics, . 
reading comprehension, stenography, and typing. Mo guarantee 
of promotion v.*as offered on completion; promotion X\»as left to 
the employing department. In add.ition, Kynard set up a 
Vestibule Clerical School, taking ten minority vjonen recruited 
from the State University Urban Center 5.n Manhattan. They 
&ix v/e«:kc> Os. axx— uciy dastitib, bexnu paxu a jnuiiinum 
V7age while doing so and being guaranteed a job upon completion 
All ten graduated and V7ere employed by Columbia. After a 
year, nine of the ten V7ere still ' v’prking^ Kynard also set 
.up a v 7 orkshop for supervisory personnel to sensitize them 
to the problems of minority employees. 

Similar upgrading programs were offered in other . • 
University divisions. ■ At the Coir-puter Center the individual ^ 
efforts of an administrative assistant, Sheila Creith, led to 
Step ^orv 7 ard, a 19~v7eek program in office skills. She 
recruited nine other Columbia employees to do the teaching, 
lobbied V7ith deans and department chairmen for space and 
ecuipr.ent, and recruited through 30 community agencies 
and 50 churches 37 students for the program. 
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In summary, a number of meaningful steps were taken 
in this area v;hich had been one of Columbia's less successful 
ones. As late as the spring of 1970 , however, Columbia 
was still receiving complaints about discrimination in its 



the Day Care Action Coalition was putting great pressure 
on the University to provide space for free day care for . 
300 children of Columbia faculty, staff, and students, 

2 ) MBA Manatrement Consultants 

The Business School appointed Hughie E, Mills to the ' 
position of Assistant Dean for Community . Relations, with the 
Urban Center paying his salary. Among the first things he set 
up in iubo was The nuA Management consultant progr'am to assist 
black entrepreneurs in Karlem, The program v;as developed . 
in response to the request of Harlem businessmen, who novj 
compose the program's Board of Directors, Teams of two or 
three students v;ith a faculty supervisor provided counseling. 
For example, the first client V7as Andrew Gainer of the New 
Yorlc Gas and Maintenance Company, His small firm was 
bogged dov?n because it had no formal accounting system and 
Gainer himself had to be personally involved in all its 
operations. Counseling helped get the business systematized 
and Gainer became the first Vice-President of the Board 



of Directors, Other clients included a grocery store, which 
received help in applying for a modernization loan from the 
Small Business Administration, v/hich led to a doubling of sales. 



food service policies. And at the same time, a gi|‘Oup called- 
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The program did not start as a learning experience, 
but became for many of the traditionally conservative 
Business School students the first actual contact v/ith 
minority persons* One hundred students were involved, 
many v7orking as much as 20 hours a x^/eek, although maximum 
payment xs»as $3 an hour for six hours, there was no course 
credit,' 

Another program in this area was the opening a 
Purchasing Office in Karlem by the University in 1968, 
Purchasing representative Junius P.obinson tried to stimulate 
University buying from Harlem businessmen, fexs^er than ten of 
X'^hich X'7ere doing any selling to the University* Business 
Manager Nye said that the Office v/oxild attempt to "guide 
the Harlem businessman through the many channels necessary 
to deal V7ith as large an institution as this University," 
Hughie Hills reports that the Office had some success in 
■such areas as detergent sales, furniture buying, and printing. 
"It has had a healthy psychological impact on racist attitude^ 
here," he adds* 

3) Tlie School of the Af^ts 

The School of the Arts, along x<rith General Studies, 
is the most impoverished division of the University, Like 
General Studies, it also is a school without much direct contact 
vjith the community. Substantial community involvement has- 
been brought about, hovjever, by the Urban Center’s financing 
of a liaison 'to the community, i^arbara Barnes* The Urban 
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Center provided funds. initiative because, unlike many 
schools, pressure did not come from students or faculty. 
Three projects in particular are v?orthy of mention, 

a) A graduate seminar in black culture and a creative 
writing workshop V7as set up under the direction of black 
author John 0. Killens. The Urban Center paid his salary. 
Killens selected 15 community people and five graduate 
students to participate an the workshop. 

b) Tvjclve technicians from three Harlem theaters took 
part in a Theater Technical Training program, spending four 
hours a week in courses on basic carpentry, 

painting and twenty hours divided between projects at their 



vwa th«atex-s end’ at Columbia.’ The Urban Ceuler >,rovidad . six 



stipends, instructors' salaries and materials. It also 
funded a coimissioning of the works performed. 

c) The Urban Center provided money for the creation of 
a Community Film Board. Prior to its creation in January 
19 69, the Center had funded a film on the Phoenix House 
drug treatment program, a film on the teaching of black 
cultui'e in the public schools, and three films entitled 
’•Black Politics in Newark," "The Poor People’s bampaign," •. 
and "Black Students in the Columbia Disturbance of 1968." 
The program forced a real confrontation with the School of. , 
the Arts, and the Film Board V 7 as set up to process all 
future requests for funds by black filmmakers. The Board 
had hoped to establish a processing lab, which would have 

provided a new industry^, in the community, a new course for 

* ' ^ • . • • • 
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students, and would have cut the cost of film making, 
but the needed $92,000 was not fonthcominp. Bai^bara Barnes 
feels that these programs have had little impact on the 
School of the Arts: 

My posxtion has no leverage j my only v/eapon is 
moral suasiono Since no money from the School 
has been involved, it has made no real sacrifice 
and thus evidenced no real commitment* 

H) Bast Harlem Community Pesource Center 
The Urban Center has provided assistance for the East 
Harlem Community Pesource Center, established jointly by 
Teachers Collefe and the community in January 19 67, The 
center is a clearing-house for community educational services, 
staffed by two members of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
headed by Francis lanni. The Center has been involved in 
tutoring programs, a drama workshop, and a community newspaper 
A group of high school students were supervised in a study 
of housing which received . much attention from political 
leaders. The Center also ran a World of Testing Program 
for adults to overcome their fear of tests and to give them 
experience in testing exercises. 

The Black Heritage series 

The CBS network cane up with the idea of an educational 
series on black history. Because of previous v;ork with . 
Columbia, they approached Winston Kirby, Director of the 
University Office of P.adio .and Television’, At Kirby »s 
suggestion, an advisory panel was set up consisting of eight 
members and headed by Pjncent Hardin.g, Professor of History 
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and Anthropology at Spellman College in Atlanta# Three , . 

members of the Columbia faculty, includinp. radical and , 

popular professors James Shenton of History and Terence , ' 

Hopkins of Sociolo^^y, v;ere members# In an unusual step, ; 

the non-Columbia members of the panel v;ere paid $100 per ; ^ 

I ' 

meeting* ; 

CBS, making an investment of about $250,000, provided 
the fcicilities, the air time, the announcer, the producer, ■, 

and the cameraman, making efforts to employ minority group ! j 

technicians. Despite resistance from the Columbia administra- ! 

tion, V’yn Kirby was able to get $20,000 from the Urban Center ; 
to handle travel expenses and consultant fees. Columbia | 

lealei* to suiJpox'L a pui’yon to produce visual aicies, as, 

might be desired bv the lecturers. Further, Ev?art Guinier ' 

of the Urban Center served the crucial role of mediator 
between Columbia and the somevjhat suspicious advisory board. 

(The panel was so mistrustful that it hired its own attorney.) I 

The advisory panel set up the course outline and invited 
the 31 lecturers, each of whom, received $250 an hour, about 
double the going rate for such activity# 

By December 1968 , most of the 108-part series was 
completed# On January 2 , 1969 a public screening was held, 
at which time the three non-Columbia black advisory panel 
rnem.bers — Vincent Harding, John Hendrik Clarke, and VJilliam 
Strickland issued a letter of protest against CBS, They 
claimed; 1) the advisory board v?as consulted on only 25 
percent of the production; 2) the black cameraman was used 
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only periodically; 3) a black public relations firn should 
have been hired to promote the series in the community; 

4) the time of airing (9:00 a.m.) was bad; 5) the panel was 
not consulted about the public screeninp;. The protest was 
satisfactorily dealt with and the third demand was met, 
the first t5,me CBS had ever hired a public relations firm 
for a public service program. Controversy was not ended, 
however, as Poy V/ilkins publicly denounced the program for 
downplaying the role of the NAACP and for expressing an ^ 
extreme militant point of viev;, 

Columbia served primarily as- the convener and legiti- 
mator of the program, although it also gave some money. 

The faculty of the University was generally cold to the 
endeavor and gave it no encouragement. Partly this was by • 
design, as Shenton and Hopkins felt the series could be a 
shov 7 case for young black academics. The problems which later, 
became public had been anticipated in the planning, but were • 
almost impossible to prevent. On the whole, the endeavor ; 
was a rather daring gamble by the University, but it involved 
only a fev; individuals and hardly reflected a large-scale 
University com.mitment. 

6) f^edical School Programs 

In addition to its famed Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital, 
Columbia became involved in medical services to the community 
in mid-1962 when it began a program of affiliation with 
Harlem Hospital, an antiquated -facility at 136th Street and 
Lenox Avenue, The first 'step was Columbians staffing of the. 
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Department of Psychiatry, and by December 1936 Columbia 
held nine affiliation contracts amovintiny to $8.5 million 
per year. At that time, almost all department directors 
v?ere Columbia faculty members, the entire medical staff 
was from the Colle^re of Physicians and Surgeons or the School 
of Public Health, and the School of Social V.’ork v.’as providing 
all the social sex-vices. The affiliation was not vtithout 
controversy. 

• • Building on this program, the Urban Center granted 

$20,000 to start the Harlem Hospital Center School for 

Assistant Laboratory Technicians. Twenty community people 

(15 vjom.en, 5 men) V7ere trained as inhalatD.on therapists, 

in 

delivery room technicians, a.nd/other paraprofessional 
techniques. In an unrelated move, the Urban Center pro- 
vided $65,000 initial equity for a $3 million, 124-bed 
•nursing home for lov? income residents near Harlem Hospital. 



Summary 

t..| ■! Ili^ I ■ * 

Franklin Williams resigned on November 2M , 1969 to 
becom.e head of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. In announcing his 
resignation, he did not claim to have "turned the University 
around," but did offer a positive view of where the 
University was : 



I am convinced that there has developed throughout 
this institution an increasing sensitivitv to 
the problems of the people v7ho are our neighbors and 
a sproadinfT desire to be responsive and supportive 
to them* o .In p'.y ow’n viev7 the assignment ^ which I 
undertook in June of 1968 has been ful^.il.ted. 
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No one could deny that the University had made some 

i 

changes. Five new trustees were appointed in July 1969, 
including two blacks, two educators, and a diplomat. 

Columbia transferred in 1968 at the Urban Center's request,- 
a sizable deposit from a Morningside Heights bank to a 
Harlem bank. A new, positive approach to physical expansion 
vjas clearly in evidence. .In April 1968, John D. Telfer, for- 
merly University planner at Michigan, became Assistant 
Vice-President for Physical Planning, Columbia's first 
real "planner". The reknowned architectural firm of I.M. Pei 
and Associates was commissioned to produce Columbia's first 
real "plan". Pei was given unusual latitude because of the 
absence of any previous University plan; he V7as permitted to 
consult vrith anyone inside or outside the University. 

The community developed a trust for Pei— "He's head and shoul 
ders above anyone else in the field in social consciousness^ " 
said Telfer. In April 1969, President Cordier issued a 
policj^ statement repudiating the University's past policy 
of opposition to public housing in Horningside Heights. 

In the spring of 1970 Pei issued a report proposing 
complete utilization of the existing campus grounds by 
construction deeper apd higher than previously envisioned ^ 
before expanding outward. The controversial gym would 
be built below ground. Pei also dealt imaginatively 
with the Pharmacy site, a block north and east of the campus 
originally purchased for the planned transfer of the Pharmacy 
School but left hanging because of community opposition. 
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Pei proposed a hiph-rise housinr unit for dual use by the 
University and the community. Purinp demolition of part of 
the block, residents vrould be relocated in another part of 
the block. Community rents would be kept at public housing, 
rates, v.»ith Columbia people paying a high differential rate. . 
Mrs, Marie Runyon, a tenant leader, remarked, "Pei and his 
colleagues do give a dann^ It's the first time in history 
that this has happened." Pei's plan was not now for the 
area, because Teachers College had announced plans in 
November 1968 for a similar dual-use tov:er in its expansion 
northward. 

The physical expansion problem v?as not completely 

resolved, as Columbia faced a tremondous space crunch due 

to delayed construction of the School of International 

Affairs, the move of the School of SocD.al '.’^ork to the Heights, 

condemnation of buildings housing five academic units, and 

conversion of 88 undergraduate rooms from doubles to singles. 

The proposed operation of a nuclear reactor, v?hich the 

Engineering School constructed on the campus , has also 

elicited community furor over possible hazards. But given 

Columbia's history, a remarkable amount of movcm.ent has 

been made. Jack Telfer says; 

So much has been so long ne<»^lccted here that I 
feel like I'm racing to catch up for three decades. 

Other universities moved ten or fifteen years ago 
to build up planning resources and staff. 

Columbia did not. 

Changes in other areas of University life arc not 
so evident as in the planning area. The curriculum study 
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and minority recruitment, two areas Frank Williams felt 
were the most successful involvements of the UFban Center, 
have made barely perceptible vjaves. The community programs 
have been of varied success, but as Conrad Craves of the 
Urban Center says , "We have not really been able to change 
attitudes; rather, vie have provided viays for those who 
were concerned to act# Maybe in the process of their 
doing things, others will change." 

Probably the most valuable contribution of the 
Urban Center has been a catalytic one. The administrative . 
personnel v?ho have been liaisons between the bar’onies of the 
various schools and the Urban Center have provided this 
catalyst. Some schools, such as Social Work and 
Journalism, hardly needed a catalyst. Others, such as Arts 
and General Studies needed primarily money, v?hich the Urban 
Center did not have. Teachers College needed coordination. 
Still others, such as Law, Medicine, and Graduate Faculties 
have not yet figured out what they need. 

As for the Urban Center, it faces an uncertain future 
under nov7 director Lloyd Johnson. The Foi’d money is almost 
exhausted, and there is serious doubt that the University 
will fund it to the level to which it has bricoms accustomed. The 
catalytic role of the Center is far from complete. Its 
liaison role is still badly needed. The University cannot 
expect Ford or any other outside agency to save it again. 

As far as Columbia is concerned, "to turn around" must nov; / 
become an intransitive rather than a transitive verb. 
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MORGAN STATE: 

DEDICATED TO EXCELLENCE AND LEADERSHIP 
George Nash 







Each of the ten Institutions of higher education included in 
this case study was selected because it had made one or more serious 
efforts to involve itself in urban, minority and community problems. 

Each was fairly innovative. Our first visits to Morgan State College, 
a predominantly black institution in Baltimore, Maryland, led us ter. 
feel that the College was somev;hat more conservative and traditional 
than others in our study. When we got to know Morgan State better, 
however, we realized that it had devised its own solutions to the problems 
of black people in cities and that these solutions although different 
than those of predominantly white institutions, were appropriate and 
successful. 

There are three distinct ways in which Morgan State has contributed 
to the solution of urban, community, and minority group problems: 

1. By being a first-rate institution for black people in a 

white and predominantly racist society. Morgan State is a high quality 
institution in every way: in its educational and athletic programs, in 

its imaginative response to students’ demand for change, in its physical 
facilities, in its urban involvement, and perhaps most importantly, in 
its administration; 

2. By being an outstanding educator for black people. For tv/enty 

/ 

years Morgen State has worked hard to prepare people for leadership posi- 
tions who might not otherwise have gone to college; 

3. By having its faculty, staff and administrators serve In 
leadership positions in Baltimore and on the national scene, 

Morgan State has achieved its principal success by evolving into 
a quality black institution that serves black people and gives them 
something to take pride In. It more than holds its own in the rough and 
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excellencG, He w.s an e;:cel3.ent political' achniniGtratoi-j riiixlng vision, 
airfcicipation of ti'ends, friondly persuasion and, tjhen nocesscry, tough tactics 
and plain tallc, to get tlings for Horgan State, 






Ihere \r&.c notlrlng in Morgan State’s early history to indicate its 
present preerinencc. It vras foimded in I867 as a biblical institute and 
tbero vrero originallj’' tv:o branches s one in Manrylaind and tho other in Vir- 
ginia, The naJiie of the college i:as changed to honor Dr, Lyttleton Morgan, 
a. former chairman of the board of trustees, who wade a substantial donation 
to tho coll.cgo around i890, TItg institut3.on vras then able to offer courses 
on the college level and it secured adcb.'bional grants from tho Caronegie 
Corporation, Rosciiwald Piuid and from the State of Maryland. Morgan became 
a state institution in 1939 > and since then west of its fundln^^ has cone 
from the state and federal governments. The college’s rise traces to the 
5.naugura.tion of Martin D, Jenlcins as president in j,9^'-8. It is hd.s IcadersMp 
that wade the college an iraportant institution aiid a leader in the area of 
urban, corrminilty, and minority group involvement. President Jerild-ns always 
had one siwplo, straightforirard, ovor-ridang goal: to enable this insti- 

tution to obtain success for its students through education, 

Martin Jcnlcins’ loadorsliip is exciting because it is inspirational 
but not bor.ibastic, Ke had. a fow long-range goals and ho pursued, them doggedljr 
and deterininodly over tho 7.9. years of bis presidency. He is a rela>:od 
person v;ho is obviously proud of his accompli slmnents but not boastful. Ke is 
comfortabl o td.th himsolf yet impatient vdth bureaucracy and tij^ddness. 

Ho is a pragjna.tist who ;;Corgod. good rclationsliips idth the political leaders 
uix>n whose support ho depended, yet he never kept liis opiixioi'is to himself 
V7hen there vrerc disagroemonts. Ho ran the college tdth a firm hand, being 
involved in cveiy major decision, but be had > an 01^011 door policy wi th the 
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studentD and had the rocpect of Ms faculty. Althoush modest and realistic 

in person, he did not hesitate to attempt to inspire his s-budents. His book 

on Ifer^an’s special eclication pro£;ramj 

\rith coals for both students and teachers s 

D esired Cl ara cteri sties of Ibr^- an Stato Collcf:e Teachers 
It is my tbsiro to bring to I 'organ State Colleg;e teachers 
T 7 X 10 arc clirractorised by high ability' and. c 2 :cellent aca- 
demic preparation; the dosire aid ability to do a 
superior ioh of tcaclxlng. . «I ajii convinced that any real 
institutic.i Must be concerned rith the student as a 
total per sc.n,,, this contrasts vith t^.e vie;: that 
teachers ar^': concerned oifl-y lith the .fragmental devd- 
lopiont of s'ludciits in their pai’ticulcr subject area, 
Te?,chcrs arc enpccted to counsol vd.th students on 
academic or non-awcadcixlc matters; to attend occasionally 
at least th.o cam}ius affairs given by and for students; 
and, if possible, to occasiona.l3y in\ite students to 
thoir homos, Toach-ers should in their o:ni behavior and 
rianifcste*d ints:c*osts re.voal to .students tho characteri- 
stics of a Liboral.ly educated p3rson»,,a real interest 
ill t;ie co;ni'.mnity— tGa.c’nGrs arc also citizens; teachers 
at this collcgo should bo good ci'tis.ens, ?nis involves 
pai'ticipa.ting in cor’-.uanitj’' insti'butions, contrsbuting 
to •c:orth\;’iilo civic organrlsations asid participating in 
th.s politd.ccl life o.f the coimuuii-ty, . . 

Q ppXs f or t he I .'or ■•ra n .Stu d ent 

l"shou.ld^likc every Trorgin i:ian end i.'ouan to strive for 
those goal.s during tho urader graduate years; to crdiibit 
intellcct'aal intogri'by and h.abits of logical and critical 
tMnking; to road lidcly lith imdorstending and enjoy- 
viont; to convey ideas in c?-oai’ and conc3.se icritton and 
oral c;qircr;sion; to master the techniques of leaimng; 

,,,t.o have tho sclf-confi donee aiid dc'bermd.ration uhilch 
arc necessary for achicvaicnt at high levels; to be a. 

Second Mlcr— to do noro thaii i.s crqioctcd in anj'- given 
tas!c; to c::ei-ip.l3.;fy 3.n Ms relations vith other people 
honos'by and integii-bj', a keen sense of responsibility, 
freedom from racial projudicos and petty social intole- 
rances; to have a sense o.f pcrscna.l Involvement In 
arriving at solutions to social problems in a keen 
dcsiro to accomplish for the com'iion good; to have the 
courage o.f his convicbionE, tho deriro snd villingncss 
to '-stand up and be co'antod- for those tilings in vrhich 
ho bolieves, 

Tno nature of tho leadership and aduVM strati on at jJorgan State cm 
poi’haps best bo imdcrs-tood. •frci a look at horn rofort’S in student lifo and 
govcj’nmrnt rcr'O brought about. Several years ago, a growp of studonts. 
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inclucy.ng the minority trim to students on coinpas, fcmied aii orgciiiHatlon colled 
lUssent, that protested the compulsory nature of the Reserve Officer Trcdrd.ng 
Corps (ROTC), Hio coiiipulsoxT’ aspect iras quickly changed, although ROTC iras 
piaintri.ned. The director of the progrem feels that it is bettor off for 
'being voluntaiy* ■‘‘he students also pressed foi' a nuxaber of reforms including 
Hberalisation of nilcs in the doiv.iitory. Tliese changes viero also brought 
about fairly easily. The leaders of the student governnent felt that 
President Jeidcins did infdntain an open-door policy, did listen to stiident 
grievances, and wos open to change. They join him in feeling that the problem 
at Korgan Stato i.s that the adjidni strati on a^d. faculty are ahead of the 
students aaid that the students have not bccone as involved, in' coG:?.inity 
affairs or in restructuid.ng the college as they could have been. 

At first in our s'fcudy of l-.'organ, ue felt that the education iras too 
traditional and that the students *.rcron*t getting out of the classroom enough 
into scand-cc-leaming d:t\ia.tions, In la.rge noasurc tliis is due to the nature 
of tlie students and not th.c insti.tution, irsny of the Ilorgan students *:ore 
poorly prepared in high school, and acad.ojdc success doesn^t co;-3o easily to 
thc.n, Hc-x-iy stiidcnts live at h.o"ic and co:-.rra te to college aneroid job.o that 
liv.at tho tiv3c they coii devote to cr:;ipiiG and co/i-iunity acid vi ties, h'any 
college.” iiaVG found tiiat it is l:ard to offer a cli.ffercnt and iiinovativc foni 
of education and at the same tivic educate poorly prepared students. For 
irhatovcr reasons, i.'organ Statens eduertion has been of the nore traditional 
ty;:io. 

Tiro events daring tho last cpri’ig of ”artin Jeif.dns* presidency 
illustrate Ms forceful style of Icadcr.shin, In ''ay of 3.570, I'hen college 
ca’i;;^3Uso.s through.out the co'.uitxy c::plodod o\’cr United states involvcncnt in 
Canbedia, t;-.c group of cducator.s v'ho nado tho .sti'o:'.g-c.st protest directly to 
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tho Pi-eciclont irero r. group o? blade col logo preciclouts roprer.cnting the 
national ^soociation Tor Fqual Opportunity in Ei^ihor Eclucatclon, an organi- 
sation roproconting all prccloml.naitly blade colleges ond univorcitiGS in the 
nation, of irhich Hartin Jen’eins \^o.s a koy loader, I'artin Jon!d.ns in’oto tho 
opening of tlieir stato-iient to the Freaiclent: 

I'o cone to e::precn the anger, outrage, and fi'U*;trdion 
of tho black poople of thic nation, \:o vrish to convey 
to you the dieonchantnent of black:-, cr.pociall^ blac!: 
youths, idth our society and '.uth tho federal govern- 
ment, Jr, Ft'.’ccidcnt, these ai’e strong irords irhich 
convey to you trio feelings of t!io black people and 
cspccdrd.li'' the black students of tliis nation. These 
aro the bases of invest aid vlolonco, Tiioso aro the 
causes of the increasing aSonr.tion of black youths, 

‘Jo ai’c coir;dncod that these arc the baric jiroble-ic 
irldch d.a:iand your imiedlato attcnlien, '.'o aro con*/incad 
too that thds nation has t'-.c strength, the rcscurccs, 
and the iiioral fibre to solve these prol’lcris, 

h’artin Jcif rlns stated that the reason fer has rct3.rc'icnt fro.i J-Jorgn:.i 

*.:as a cutback in state fmds for the College: 

!!y basic reason (for retiidng) is tho dotejd.ovation 
of tho educational progr::-i of the college due to tho 
state's frlccal policy mi imtolcrablc controls by 
uufricndly Irudgct bu?’can, 

Ikrti.n Jen’dns v*as acco “pmii.od cn his last appearance before the Senate 
Finance CoM dttoe of tho State of 1Jaryla:id in Jlnnrpolis by liisloads of 
iJorgan State students, faculty and alivni, ■^hc students denandod and got 
a pri.vato neoting *.dt!i tho Governor to discuss their gricvmeos, Tne d/tnon- 
strati on, although l-mge, laar. peacoful and orderly-, Martin Jenkins' 
statement before the lUnance Cois'd.ttoc tolls a great deal a1xn.it liis style 



of Icadersldp: 



X did not organinG tMc d.c^irnstrat5.on, brit X fupport 
it, Xn ry addresses to students over the yeaJ.’s, I 
have enccin ’aged the;*:- to psi’ticipatc in politic.'? and. 
to cr-yn'css concoun aJ.'^aut t'-e state appropriations for 
the college, , , 
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Lot wo cr.iphairii'.o the fact tl'.at 1 am wi into^i’a- 
tJ.on:lf;t, I holAcvo that racial cUctinctiony'liuKt 
bo olbrlnatcd throu;;hout tho Americaji soaioty. 
li’.t thic tirio :'.o not yet hero and i^o do have a 
basically racist society, one aspect of v?hich :lr 
the ordstenco in this state of prcd.oidnantly v.bito 
and prcdovD.nantly black instd-fcutions of M^ hcr 
oducat'.on. And so the black population and our 
ctudontc ro';ai'd I'ior^an State as co.netlxln^ spocial 
.in Gjicdr 13.VGG# kiiO’:; thut l oiu’oIIr 

more black studonts than all the four..ycrr collojos 
sAid^ U5i.LV£>rsi!.tios an the state, jmblic and private, 
comoined. They know of the outstanding program of 
Morgan State. They ai’c proud of tho fact that 
th3.r. proj_;rari has boon developed in a, predominantly 
black collo^’c undor black loadorsliip, 

Ibey no”r Irnom that as tho result of inadequate 
approp?.datd.ons , tho educational proj^ram of I'or^an 
Stato is detorioratini;. llio bl.ack citi?,onship and 
tho ^students of ] Jordan State, lightly or *.Tc>cn£ly, 
in thoir femoral distrust of the -f-rhito establish- 
ri.ont, .interpret tlTj.s as a deliberate stato policy to 
1 deface i'iOrgan State to tho sta.tu?; of a mediocre 
:insti‘tutioii. /aid they iion’t stand for it. 

Tno tiro most crucial of our nation* s domestic 
problems oi’c race relations aaid urban doto.vloration. 

Our substantial^ ne-loct of fhose problems is toarinf- 
our nation co piiGces— you can see tlii.s before your 
oyes. In Ilorean State Colloeo, tho stato has a 
peat rosou^co contributing; to the allevi.ation of 
these problems. 

Horgan State’s basic impact in tho area of urban, oom)iiunity and 
minority r.;roup involvement has been as aji educator of black pcoplo and as an 
institution in V7)uch black people could tako pride. Martin Jenkins’ parti.. 
cular style of loadorsbip, one T7hich vorked vdth tho i-:M.to establislv-ient in 
a constnictivo fashion, but at tho same Ujiig stood up strongly for its 
rights, shows that there is a middle gi'ound between tirdiity and rhetoric.: 

.S^ll-Cpll e.f'io is in Educator 

As col.legos and univGrsi'tie.! have rorjponded to tho iu‘ban crisis, 
hwe Stta-fcod opod.j.1 progriras to acteit students .,*o wuX.l not othewdso 
have qualiasci., such as tho, Pi-ojoot Toaohon 5 i:oollenou prosr® at oia- Lady 
of tho lake Collor;o. S\ioh pi’osivais wore virtually nonoxlstont prior to I967. 
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Ucrtln Jcn’tinr.’ boo’:. An .V’ vcnbi f o i ». Vizbor IirTuor-.tlon , l;’<>'!-> 

ncJ:oG it clc.?.v tbo.t tV^o special crlvication pi'o^i'o-n o.t I'cvn^’-^ ^ cono- 

lately r/W-oii, but in ^'act had evolved ovoi' a 15 yoav paiod. Tug voal of 
the r.pecial education pro-vr-r.i at irorc-cji Str.to vrnc alv;ry;> vciy rdriijlG: 



...trlrln," Rtudoutr; vho bavo experienced cultural 
deij— preparl.nx; then in the short span 
of t-'.o collceo e::poricnce to co'.ipeto on c. basis of 
equality \ith othc:.’ Anoidcrn c''l‘>ojo ;.“-aliate:-., 
Itis ta:;!: roq’oii’os teacho'as vrh.o boliovo th.at it 
cr.n bc' i'.cco;npll.!;hor' laid ••:.b -0 i'.avo tho aldlity to 
utilino both convontioiial and novel procodurcs to 
aosuro its acco‘np?.:lshnont. 



I'or'uan’y special education pi'Ox;rrj.i a^vticipatod nost of the develop- 
rionts tViut have since occured in tlio field. It i:as bui?.j|t pc:*ound flcxlblo 
adi(3issio;is poHcios \:ith an attcr.:pt to s^iot inotlvatod, cap bio students v:ho 
had not :fi\lly rcablf^cd thoir ijotoirtial. Other inci'oeients :;oro oy.tensivc 
Gcrt/tiny of individuals raid a £ood deal of personal gaidant:.:.. Frcshsian 
year iras a thrcs~tracb affai.r vrhoro students v;ho started as .disadvantaged 
i.“cro $;ivon ontonsivo c:rbra coiu’se i:or’:. The diffenonce bet'. .eon I'orgaai’s 
prop;row in special education and for poorly preparocl studicnts and thoso 
'/hi eh havo been stai’tod olsGirhoro is that at I'organ it is an extensive pert 
of the entire oducationa.1 program involving ^ largo propor‘li.on of the students, 
Mjaiy of the special. educational foaturos that prestigious liberal 
arts collegOo like Cberlin and tl.’arthuoro liavo instituted are not to bo 
found at Hergan State. At .first this vras a disapix)int:nent to us, Hotraver, 
iro cans to roalir.c that Ilorgrn placoc first tilings first: 



Tlio collcgo neod not apologise .for having as a 
priinaj-'y objectivo the occupational preparation of 
students— for a long tijiio to cone it must play a 
major role in producing personnel for liigh level 
occupations, Irovision «aist be made, conscquont.ly, 
for extensive major fields of specialization vdth 
quantitative and qualitative standards i;-hi.ch ■'.■.d.ll 
enable graduates to meet the por.for.nanco require- 
ments of a racially integrated oconony, ,, 
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An o::nriplo of he.; pro£ri;a ope;.’atc3 cccn ponoibly beet bo 

illur.ti*atccT by o::adn.inj; the Kiporicnco of Dovci’al incTividial ctucJonts, 

Oiio etuclont \;ho irno qnito activo :ln tho tituO.ont novoiii-r^iont, Ro 2 ‘cr Eroobs, cUd 
not roach klf; soirlor year a*b '.'or^fai until ho irac in hi?; into t. Jonties, Eo liad 
started at J!or£;aii in his oariy t'.jontics ha\dns erdiibitod potential and passed 
tho hi^h sclaool cqidvaloncy to corapon.sato .for having dropped out of 

hi£;h school. After tiro years at Morgan, he got tired of being short of 
nonoy and took a job as an aido in a nontal hospital. Brooks had boon active 
in or^aJiizin^ a union in the hospital and had likod tho vrork, but roalixcd 
hovj Ids lack of a do^roo 3.iriitod his potential, tho tino ho cane back to 
finish at Iforran .ttato, he iras roally serious about his oducation and got 
oxcollont srados, 

Tlioro arc naiv pai’allels bot’.roon Bi’ooks and Harry k^alkor, tho 
prosidont of tlio ctudoiit [ioveriunont, tdio is also in his late teonidos, 

Halkor had boon in tho Alrbomo, but didn^t like tho r-iilitary. He stai’tod 
lato at I-Iorgaiij but also da’oppod ovit to take a job. He had vrorkod at a tc’aro- 
houso trhoro ho vras involved in orsanrlslng tho t-jorkors into a union. Ho also 
returned in his lato tvrontics to comploto his education at Hbrgan to get 
ah oad o ccupati onally , 

Although hJalker porsonaD-ly didn’t like tho military, lio supported 
the continuation o.f BOTC at 'forgan because ho thou^t it was an important 
source o.f propara.tion of black loadorship. Although ho had occasional ‘.disa- 
greoraonts Tjith Tresidont Jenkins, ho supported Ms stylo of loader sMp strongly 
and particularly adiirlrod his open door policy. Jenkins and Walker had worked 
closo?uy together on college budget natters for the state logislaturo. 
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!'.'oi\^jan Stato*i5 blac’c fitucUco pro^ran in acacloi^ric, offering a nmbor 
of couvKos in a variety of depai'trients rolatdng to both black culture and 
Africa, Courcca include ’Tno Traditional African Arts,” ”Tho Megro in Auerican 
ProGo,” and ”TIic I’of^o and lJunic,” Tho progrwi v;aa inaugurated ilth alwoct 
no controvorsy and is considered outstanding, Tlio collcgo door, offo.r a v.-udoty 
of couraor. on both bla.ck people a.nd culture, and urban affairs, but they are 
located ’..itliin individual dopaitments and tVioro is no major in eithor, 

n.‘o.1oct Il ls si on 

' Ono of tho iraprcGsivo things about Lbrgan Stats is that it has often 
boon ahead of its tiino, an iras tho case tdth Fl‘oject J'ission, Tho program 
began in 19^5j ^?uid. ran for foui' years, funded by tho Ford Foundation, Ilorgan 
State initiated tho idoa and then enlisted tho cooperation of t!-:o white 
colleges, Coppin State and Towson State, to train inner city school teachers, 

Tho program placed, approjdraately 150 students as interns in the Baltimore 
city schools where they spont their entire fourth year of college vithin the 
school sotting, The 3 >' received $135 poi’ '.month, but made a coimrltinont to do 
two years of teaching in inner city schools after their graduation, Tlie 
progriffli was regarded as a success and is part of a substantial emphasis on 
tho inner city rdthin the Bepartment of Bducation, 

Tne !Jork .Service Coirmiunit.y Cooperative 

Tras project was tho idoa of President Jenkins, wlio wanted to let 
s yudents learn how to toach iinner city youngsters, Th© idoa gained momentum 
after a talk at the college in I 967 by Robert IJoaver, then tho Secretary of 
Lousing and Urban Bevolopsiient, As part of a. social s donee course for credit, 
juniors and seniors were able to voi'k in community projects for credit, 

A nuiiibcr of host agencies wore lined up by James Ferry, a young historia,n who 
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vs.i-. hx'.ccy'' to coov:'.liK-.to the ir^'o-;jvr:: f .. !• v’.io v:\s r:old on tho I'.dea. A 3.:.x*^‘0 
nu'iitoi’ of* a^cnc.j.co and oy’^am’.i’.a.'U.oiio noro aoXcctod as honta and t;‘.c ctud.onti: 
v;crc anrdii'nod in t-ror. and t'lrcoo to .’iioro than ^0 of* thon, OaJcinally about 50 
studcnto ci^'fic-d uiD for tlio courco in the fall of j.9^0, but thereafter interest 
urinod and tho onrolbiont di>'jinin^ccl eharply. It ion*t clfccj:* v.hy thiH bapiJonod. 
It nay have boon th.at the xiro^^ran vTa'< to^ . M'lie consivnln^. Perpito hi[;h lovol 
ftdiidnlctrativo covi'.dtnent to \rhat could havo boon an innovjjtivo educational 
program, tho idea didn’t catch on. There ir. a certain traditienalicn anon;^ 
the students vVdeh nr.y bo accounted for in part by their initial educational 
handicaps., Poth pi.’csic'ent Jenbinr. and st.idont goverix'icnt jjrosidont '.'illiajiiir. 
feol tlia't t}io students aro not concerned enough about coraiunlty service. 



Copuerativo Education 

Tjio pro[^ran i.s a five-yoar prosran, Tho student altornates botveon 
a company xdij.ch maj'’ iroll hi.ro Ix’m after t^raduation o2id tho Ivorgan caiupus, 

Tho coiiTOa.nies involved aro al.l major corporations such as tho Ford llotor Com- 
pany, Xero?:, and tho 'leTr York Port Authority outsride of Maryland, a.nd 
Bethloheiii .Stcol Corporation, the Sun Papers, and various city agencies in 
tho a.rea surrounding the campus. This is an e:>:cellent moans of assuring that 
l^brgon State’s graduates vdll fit in the national economic mai.nstre?m. 
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The Urban Stridios Institute 



Tlio Urban Studies Institute, foimded 3.n 19^3? the first such 
institute at an undergraduate college. It is similar to those at many other 
institutions of hJ.ghor education in that it has nover quite reached its poten* 
tial dospite a good start and oxcell.ont leadership. Perhaps tho major accom- 
plishment of tho Urban Studios In.stituto is its rolo in facilitating the 
start of a riuch broader Center for Urban Affailrs, -j'dTD.ch jbrgan is beginning 
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;ln tho ac:./1en)io yo:..v, j.9?0-71, vrith holp from the Stnte of Karylaac^ rJicl the 
For<7 Foiuiflation, Horaer Favor, an cconondnt, has hcac^crl tho Inotitiito froiu the 
start. To an e^rtont, tho iirlssilori and scope of tho Xnstituto Tran limited at 
tho botinninc, becauso v:hon the state oiU'^.nrJ.ly promlsecT $35»000 per year to 
fund it, it vraiited to rial:o sure that thero vrould be certonsivo faculty involvoinon i. 
and that tho Institute irould be involved in the ocUioational process rather 
than fimctionins simply as a soid-autono-.nous rescai’oh center. As of tho acader.iic 
yoar j.?6?-70, there trere only tvo professionals on tho Institvto staff, irhich 
concentrated on four aroasj re5oa.rch, octonsxon, oumculum, and xanally, 
the tvo staff members serving as urban resources and catalyi^ts for tho rest 
of tho college, 

Hio ma.’jority of tho contract research undertaken by tho Urban Stuoies 
Institute vas done fad.rly early in its history, /mong tho resoaroh projects 
tras a study of Baltimore inner city unemployinent, an evaluation of a teenage 
mothers program, a cooperativo ovaluation (lith tho University of Pennsylvania) 
of Baltimore’s OEO program, and a longitudinal, studj’’ of an isolated blade . 
coiirmuiity, Tlie Instituto also published a Maryland statistical abstract gi.vii.ng 
usodTul information for local govornments , and the Baltimore I'etropolltan 
Area Ui-^nan Affairs Ba.bliography, Severai of the programs mere action programs 
such as the Bastern Shoro Hetraiii.ng Project, t:hich attempted to upgrade lorn 
slcilled ‘vTorkers , 

Tlio orcbension activities of the Urban Stucb.es Institute maihly centered 
around conferences of regional and national scops, one or more of wlich has 
usually boon hol.d each year, Tne subjects have inoludeds "Higher Sduca.tion 
and the ChaHenge of thn Urban Crisis," "Tne Changing Face of Employiiont 
Security," and "Justice, Lav: and Order," Tneso have generally been veil attended 

'kith outstanding Kpealcers, 
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Both tlic cUrectoi* r.nr' ftar;.oc:Vr'.to cU-i’cctor, rrj;*rcn !IitcV;olX, toac'i 
lU’boJi r^lntcd courr.cii on cmijuc, c,ncT rorvc ns ui'bnn toc'^'rd.ciraTin ;?or •the I’ojrt 
of tho Collqjo, ?ei’hap3 ’ti^o r.:ajoi* contribution that the d5.rcctov* mi associato 
director have riado, ho';;cvcr, in tho’i?.' o;rn personal involvement in tho urba'n 
ccenoj both in the Dal’tinoro rc^on and on tho national lovol, Pai'ren I’itcbellj 
the Institute's associate directo'r, has been qu5.'te active in poli'Ixleal aCrairs 
and has just been olectod ’bo the U,i>, House o? Representatives, 

Tr.ore are other urban and coiiriunity sor'vico tlirusts at tho ColJ.o^e 
i7hic]i •r-.’ill be resources for the nevr Coivfcer for Urban Affairs, The Insti’tu’be 
for Political Sducahlon v:as founded in j.959 v;*it}i cuppor’t fro;'i the Ford Foun- 
dation, ??ho prindplo goal of tho Ins'U/ba’be for Poli’bical Educa;Kipn v'as to 
o^q)oso I.'ori^cni State students to ’the functioning pf the political system. Ford 
supported the prograJi for eight years and' i’t then becamo dormant, Tire principal 
thrust of tho Insti’c-uto vras poli’fcical internships •'.ihero IJorgan students -worhod 
in the offices of elected officials. These •internsliips vrero considered quits 
successful, vith tho principal complaint being that they wore too liml'fced in 
nuTiiber, The Ins'li.tute also ran a number of action projec’fcs, including 
coiramnity workshops for urban dvvellers and mock political conven’tions for 
students on campus, Tne Instituto became controversial •'.'hon i’b rented a 
.mobile voting unit which toured black communities explaining voting procedures 
and urging residents ’bo register, 

Tne Baltimore Business Insti’bute has operated .for ’ben years, convo'ning 
a conference each spring of six -:;eeks duration for inner city businessmen. 



I 
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Tne Froposed Center for Urban Affairs 

Tne impetus for •the net? center, naiued for Hartin Je'nl-:ins, vras an angry 
but constructive letter he iiirote ’bo tho Ford Founda'bion in June, 19^9 > from 
'[■?hich vre x"il3. quote the highlights: 
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I f::lt hci ‘0 with a of frustration and fiu-y 

occasionod by the Foundation’s rocont substantial 
j;;rants to sovora]. uni vorci ties for urba.n studios. 

Last yoav uhen I'or^an 5Jtato College approaclied 
Foundation officials about tho feasibility of a 
proposal to develop an vtrban progra’!!, vro received 
no eiicouragCiTiont T:hatoo&vor, Triis kind, of proposal 
VO.S "not presently being supported by tho Foundation," 
Iho rocont gi*antvS to tho Jolnis Hopkins Univai’sity and 
othor universitios follon a ten niilllion dollar gra.nt 
iiiado to throe American univervsitios for urban studios. 

To nij'- knonlodgo, no vsuch grants have been made to 
predoninantly ITcgro institutions, 

I am suro that tho response of tho Foundation “dll be 
that in this ai’ca it supports only ostablished univor~ 
sitios, Tncro is, though, !'r, IXmdiy, another hypothesis 
Dhdcli X i:ish quite frankly to share i.dth you, Tlio 
problems of oitr cities are Occasioned primarily by 
the immigration of Negros, Logically it ^rould appear ' 
that Hegro.s must have a key role in effecting solutions 



refuses 



to 



to urban problems, ,, The Foundation, though, 
rocogniao tho role of a predoj’inantly Negro collogo. 

It, in effect, says that ire Ktuct provi.de .for the prepa- 
ration of urban porsomel under v-hito auspices. As a 
result, tho loaders raid prime movers of the future trill 
be almost o::clusively ichite, and tho solu'tionG of urban 
problems tall bo devised, and proposed by vdiites, 

Bie hypothosis is that the’’ Foundation deliberately intends 
to discourage tho preparation of Negros for top-level 
pro-fessional leadersliip on the urban scene, liie Baltiriiore 
situation provides on esrcellent orcample, Morgan State 
has had a. small urban studios instltixte for tho past,sjL>: 
years, supported by the state on an annual budget of ' 
approidmatoly $35,000. Obviously, vq con only scratch 
lurface idth tlris liiidted budget. 



the 



Tlie Johns Eop’dns is notr in a position, idth your support, 
to provide an eritensive program in urban studies aiid to 
attract top-lovel personnel.. In the years alic ad, it tdll 
be the Johiis Hopkins vhich rdll propose solutions to 
urban problems and i-rhdch “rill prepare tlio urbaxi speciali.st 
in thds area. Tlien the question vd.ll be asked, "hhy don’t 
those Negros at Morgan State have an^'’ idea,s or prepare ciny 
personnel?”,,. 



its 



The Foundation in recent years has made substantial grani 
to predondnantly ITegro colXego.s .for pro grains to improve 
specific vealrnesses and to bring some of these institutions 
into tho mainstream of institutions o.f higher education. 
There has boon no indication, hoTreve.v, of massive support 
in areas TThore selected, prodoiiiinaaitlj'' Negro colleges a.nd 
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iuii.ver:;itios moj'' develop pro^r^w-s ao o/Tfoctivo as 
any in the nation, I conrincod that ’ilth auple 
financial, cupportj covor:il prcdairln^aitly ^Ic^no collojies 
could, xiith racially inte;;jratocl staff raid students, 
develop really cisn^.fiernt iiro grains, Deinoiistration 
that sonc of those inr.tit.i‘W.ons can bo in tho voiy 
front rcn!:s of A'^oidcrn col.le^joc and universities in 
tho area of urbai problcno vill. bo a croatiyo 
contribution to cur culture. 



Uartin JonV.ins did not prepai’G a formal proposrJ. for tho Ford. 
Foundation until ho v.^as sure that tho state tms coiiSTiitcd to tho program and 
that it iTould proviso a substantial proportion of the .fund3.ng, Jon!d.ns 
requestod ^600,000 from the Ford Foundation distributed over a four-year 
period, nith grants from the state running from $200,000 at the boginning 
to approid.iuately $600,000 by 1975. 

The Coiiter for Urban ACfailrs idll bo involved in both curriculum and 
sorrice. It vdll bo a--dircct outgrov’th of most of the urban related acti- 
vities at ! 'organ iState over tho years, Tne curriculum in urban affairs 
irill be grreatly strengthenod, Ihe one nmr unit to be established till bo a 
Center for the Study of the Behavior of Urban Youtli, Tlie other facets of tho 
nevj conter vill bo a cooperative education Centers program (a direct out- 
grot-rbh of Project ixission), an 0":nersMp training institute groi:?ing out of 
the Baltimore Business Institute, and an urban research institute, uliich vd.ll 
bo a direct expansion of the Urban Studies Institute, ®io now money from the 
state and Ford Foundatioi vail onablo Morgan to expand and consolidato efforts 
that have been going on for the past ten yeans, and. to move from a level of 
honest but inadequate o.ffort to excellence on tho national scene. 



IIor|'-yn State As A Citigen aid ITei^’hbor 



Morgan* s location in a predominaiitly white residential section of 
northeast Baltimore has kept it from being more heavily involved in the prob. 
lems of its immediate neighborhood, Tho Collego has had some impact on the 
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pViictcLCC.T tind a'b‘I.'*i‘'oiil>-'‘' Ox ItD prodoviTiiinn’bXy irlnitiO noi;[jlio)Oi'*&« Ivoi’^f-a s‘fcuf.'.oiiv.*s 
forcod tho :lnto::ration of restaurants and theaters at a local sdioppin-r contor, 
jJany students also ront rooms In prodor'diiajitlj/- T.'rdto housoholds in tho noig’j- 
borhood; Horr'an plaur. to oxpaiid in t>.io noaa’ future and this may occasion somo 
problems, Tho coller.-o shoijs its neighborly spltit by opening.; its campus to 
Eaatimoro uhitos and blades in largo nuv.ibors, A recreation program in tho 
summer lots imier:-city black s-'a\dcnts uso tho athlctd.c faci3.i-tios on cainpi\s 
undor the diroction of tho collogo’s coaclios. Tno Baltimore Symphony Orchostra 
performs in the Ibrgan auditoriuvii to prodor.iinantly nhite audiences, 

SiuTOiiary 

l-'organ State vjas included in this selection of college and. university 
involvomont in urban, comimuiity and minority gi’ciip affairs boca.Ufjo it is deeply 
involved in tho urban scone end becauso it is a pr0d.ominant3.y black institution. 
Its method of involvement is substantially clifforcnt from that of tho white 
institutions that wo have doscribed. Morgan’s principle . conti’ibutioiis have 
been as ah educator of black student leadorsh3,p, and as an instituidon suppor- 
ting a predominantly blade e:eporionco in which black people can tako pride. 
Although that tends to sound somovdiat patronising, tliis wakos liorgen Stato 
College en oxoption ratlior than the lulo for public insti-hations , 

Morgan State is an oxcollent college thafe happens to be prodoiiAnaiitly 
black. Its success was in largo moasi\ro tho result of a foroofil, but 
constructivo and pragmatic course stoorod by Martin Jenkins, its jjrosident 
until -’die fall of 1970, Jonldns, Ms trustees, faculty, staff end students 
demendod thoir fair share of support from public end private funding sources 
and docuiiented the fact that they used such funding idscly and imaginatively, 
Morgan’s strategies offer an 0 ::amplo to all state supported instititloiia , xilrlob 
too often fail to demand t’iei.r fair share of support or to obtain tho 
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leadoivOdiJ to uso ?.t "dcoly, 

111 docciv.l:.'j.n?'; I.oi'gaii Sta’co'G pocitiod In j'c.'iiorican cocloty today j 



?• ax’tin •Joii'cxnG coiicIucIgc: 



In yio;: o.? tho tonpci- of tho tduos, I auapoct that 
ia ach.ui;; too I'lic’i of ‘diito libo3:*al.'3 and black 
acciidiGtc to i’e:;ca\' collo;,'oy attondod lai'r:cly by 
black EtudcntG ac /ineidcan InatltutloiiG o:? lurdier 
odncatioii rathoi’ than black institutions of liidici- 
ocbjicat'.oii* .C lalco to thil.iilc that 'fongan State 
Collojo laakos a aitnil.fi cant contribution to tho 
total society and tliat tlio puopo.rtlon of Trliltcs in 
tho ti'-^ckiato protean and the faculty hac a sroat 
Cioal of eitiil-icaiico. 



>■>•«»<»,» !>»<■» 



poIlGr^s Solootod r.o.foi’oncer- 



Public ation 

■ H>~ ^ III > I H i I 



Jonldns, I'artiii D ; ;^J^dve^rtuxc^^ IJongan State Colleso 

Fi’oss, 196^?', ^ 

EalUraoro aty Public Sohoolc! K^o ct accloui A Coos erctlvc Tecohei- 



biolu can Council on Education llovrslotton, kirdio r Education and ■•Tational 
M 4 i:i,?oport, ‘^Prosidents of Elack Colleges 
FAistration,” hay 22, J9?0. 



hor.:;an State Eonoi-ts 

Rocomondation to the Poard of Irusteos of tho Stato Collcgoc that hongan 

State Collo-o do Dovolopod as a Racially Intogratod. Urban Oriontod 
Unavorsity, Jamiai’y jo6o. 

Report on Integration Activitioo, July 7, I969. 

Statoinoiit of President Jonlins to tho Stato Sonato Blnanco Cavinittoo. 
tobruary, 1970, ^ 

Tlio Proposal for tho Cantor for Ui*ban Affairs, February, I97O, 
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CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK: 
OPENING THE DOORS 
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CX0:Y liinVCRSITY OF KFVI Y0?>K - OFEMXNG TMF DOORS 



On June 7, 1SA7, the citxjieris of Row York City, by vote of 

19,305 to 3,409, established the nation’s first ta;<-supported, tuition- 

free institution of. higher education, t!ie Tree Academy. On July 9. 1969, 
the Koard of Hisher Education of the City University of Hew Yorl (CUA\) 
became the first govornins body of any urban university to open its 
doors to ell srnduetes of its city's high schools. The development 
during the five years preceding the CUMY open admissions decision pro- 
vides an Interesting story of a university caught up in the swirl of 
events leaping headlong into a controversial educational venture. 

CbYR/ _on t he Eve of Opoalufy th e J^oo^ 

The CIjNY of 1964 V 7 as comprised of fo6r four-year colleges and 

five two-year community colleges. Bio prestige Institution of the 
system was the City Collogo of new York (CCHY) . . the sucoessor of the .. 
Pros Academy. Changing its name to CCHY in 1866, the college had ^ 

roved to its current site on St. .Nicholas Heights in 1907. Prom the 



outset, CCNY served primarily the aristocracy of Kew York. Jenks, and 
Reisman^ estimate that the average IQ at CCHY in the 1920's and 30 s 



was about the same as at Harvard. As of 1962 CCITC was still ranked 
among the nation's 100 most selective colleges and in 1965 CCHY headed 
. the list of colleges producing embryonic Ph.D.'s. Despite its location 
in the middle of H.arlem, CCKY was still a middle-class Institution that 
attracted students from all over the city because of its academia ; 

standing; In 1965, an 35.5 high school average was required for 
admission, sixty percent of the seniors went on to graduate study. 
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DaSiiitie its chavractetc as a largely Jcviish institution in the 
nicist of a black ai\d Puerto Kican coiVuiumity (1965: 75% Jev/isn, 10% black 
and ?ue.rto P.ican) CCi^Y c:<perienced rhuch better relationships with its 
coraiTiunity than its neighbor to the South, Columbia. Pax'tly this was 
attributable to a series of fortunate developments allowing pnysical 
expansion without disruption of the community. But CCHY has also been 
an institution involved in the city. Every graduate of CCEY has taken 
at coviimencement the Epheblc Oath of Devotion to the City of New York, 
vowing to "strive to trc.nsmit this city not only not less but greater, 
batter, cUid more becuitiful than it v:as transmitted to us." In. 1913 
CCNY established the first educational clinic for emotionally disturbed 
children. It had the first degree-granting evening session in the city, 
set up in 1909. In 1954 the' School of General Studies instituted a 
special baccalaureate program for adults. Tlie Bernard M. Baruch School 
of Business, located on the old Free Acadciiiy site, at 23rd and Lexington 
Avenue, trained many of the city’s business leaders. 

Despite efforts in the State Legislature in 1869 and 1878 to 
abolish the municipal college, the system not only survived but expanded 
In 1870 Hunter College was established as the Female Normal and High 
School. It offered its first college instruction in 1888 at its Park 
Avenue and 63th Street campus. Hunter v;ent co-ed in 1964. (CCOT’s 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences had first admitted v;omen in 1951) 
Hunter also' had a Bronx campus. Tire two other four-year colleges were 
Brooklyn College, opened in 1930, and Queens College in 1937. Both 
institutions became rather elite colleges, although not considered in 
the same class with CCNY. Both were predominantly Jewish. In fact. 
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the •percer'il'.'-ije of nou--v;a3.i:e.y IVtooklyn (abov.i: 3%) actually cleclD.riocl 
frori IQ 5 3 to 1963, Brooklyn and Queens v/ore o.viong the nation’s pioneers 
in establishing special degree programs for adults who did not rseet 
criteria for regular baccalaureate prograeis. 

In irecent years Cdl’'?/ hc-s vindcrgrovni rapid growth v;hich makes it 
an educational glo,nt. The oldest of the coianiuaity colleges in the CUNY 
system is l-Tcv/ York City Coviuuunlty College (NYCCC) ivi Brooklyn. In 
operation since 1946, KYCCC became a part of the CUNY system in 1964. 

The first community college foumded in the system v;as Staten Island 
Community College (SICC) in 1955. In 1957 Bronx Community College (BCG) 
v/as opened, aiad Queensborough Community College began operation in 1960, 
Two other units v^ere opened in 1963: the Borough of Hanhattan Community 
College (Bi:CC) at 51st Street and Sixth Avenue and Kingsborough Convmuuity 
College, v/ith tv/o campuses, one in mid-Brooklyn, the other at i'anhattan 
Beach. In 1965 Richmond College v/as opened on Staten Island as a 
unique ’’upper-level" institution, offering junior and senior years to 
transfer students from the comnumity colleges. 

In i96l the CUNY system v?as first authorized to avjard doctorates, 
32 of v;hich v;ere granted from 1962-67. A special institutlo'A, the 
Graduate Center V7as established for. graduate students. CCInY and Hunter 
also offered graduate work, with the latter’s urban planning program being 
a-mong the most innovative. A specialized branch of the system, the 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice v/as opened in 1964 primarily for 
policemen. 

In August of 1966 the r^epidly .e:<panding CUNY found itself in the 
•most severe budget crisis of its history. The system seemed faced v/ith 
two altc-rnatives: 1) the imposing of tuitio:.i:' Regular day session 
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undcrgrc'clvc'ites paid no tuition, graduate students a fee. of $18 a 
semester. However, tuition-free education was an issue of principle 
in the system and was fought for 'oihterly hy many, alumni; 2) the 
drastic curtailment of enro3.1ment: As of September 1966, one of every 
55 Kev; Yorkers (147,000) would be a CUHY student, 57,000 full-time 
day undergraduates, 23,000 graduate students, 56,000 evening students. . , ^ 

The chancellor and several college presidents offered their resignations. 
The state legislature averted disaster by coming up with a fiiaancial 
package to save the system. The Kev; York State Legislature is usually 
dominated by Republicans. Hov7ever, Lemocratics were in control in the 
v;ake of the Goldvyater debacle.- The Democrats needed the support of 
black and Puerto Rican legislators from Manhattan to pass the bill. In- • 
stead of falling into Party line, the blacks and Puerto Fdcans decided 
not to support the package because CUHY was not serving their constituents. 
In exchange for their votes, they managed to get tacked onto the bill 
$1 Tidllion for a special program for the disadvantaged, the Search for . , 
Education, Enlightenment, and Knowledge (SEEK) program. SEEK has been, 
the largest and most controversial of the special programs wiiicn CUIW 
devised. Its development and the controversy surrounding it are of ut- 
most importance in understanding the evolution of CUNY*s open admissions 
plan. 

The SEEK program vras to begin in September 1966, so university 
leaders, caught by surprise, had one month to develop a program. It 
was decided that there v/ould be a good deal of local autonomy to allov; 
each college to develop its ov;n program. There were 1,400 students 
total in the four four-year colleges under the auspices of SEEK. Hunter 
began with a part-time evening operation. At CCHY and Brooklyn some 
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grounclwork he'd been laid by si^fiilar 
stcirtcu froa sc:':atch. 

CCNY * s Pre -B a c ca laurea te Program 



progra 



fox* adults. Queens 



At CCMY there was enough of a foundation in the School of 
General Studies (GS) to bui3.d a carefully thought-oxit progravn. GS has 
as its main f’unctions the providing of opportunities for those who do not 
meet traditional standards and tlie providing of evening education for 
fully matriculated students. For example , the school has served foreiga . 
students v/ho were not admitted to CIPIY because they did not have an 



American high school diplomia and College Board scores. These students 

are adnutted to GS and may transfer to the day school if they coraplete 

14 ci*ec!its with a B+, 30 credits with a B, or 60 credits v/lth a C. 

\ 

IJliile CS had the largest percentage of black and Puerto Rican, 
students of any CUI'JY unit (24%) , it still v;as not effectively servicing 
these communities. A high percentage of GS students dropped out. CCNY 
took tv7o approaches to this problem: First, an intensive counseling 

program v;as begun. The night student, because he comes to campus only 
for classes and then leaves, is unable to put down roots on the campus. 

A mandatory counseling program v/as instituted to deal with the student’s 
resulting alienation. Each entering student had to participate for 15 
weeks. Tlic program consisted of group meetings plus at least one 
session per week v/ith a coxinselor and follow-up sessions during the 
second term. This was the minimum; more coxmseling was available if 
desired. Tlie second focus at CCMY v/as academic. It became obvious that 
some change in the curriculum v;as necessary . in the early going to help 
the slov/er students and the ones V7ho had been av7ay from college for 



some time. The key V7as altering classroom pace. In a math coux*se, for 
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cxavAple, extra class hovirs would be 



added for those ha difficulty. 



In 1965 this total program knovm as the P're-3accalaureate Program, involved 
110 students, irnan Leslie Berger, a cli\iical psychologist, became assist- 
ant director, the counseling aspect became even more central. "Pre- 

of experience ‘ \ ‘ • 

Bac" became a reservoir/u'pn v/hich SBBK could draw. ' 

Bro okly n College's Acadetuc Talent Search Program 



In the fall of 1964 Brooklyn College's School of General Studies 
began an Academic Talent Search Program (ATSP), vrith the help of a grant 
frora the Rockefeller Foundation. Forty-tv;o students, all with academic 

I ■ . 

diplomas from poverty-area high schools in Brooklyn, but with averages • 
below 75 (87 v;as Brooklyn's cutoff) and all "econoTaically , culturally, 
and socially disadvantaged" v;ere selected. The students, including 23 
blacks and 8 Puerto Ricans, v/ere given remedial v/ork in separate classes 
limited to their prpgam also being enrolled in regular classes. , 

The decision to separate them from other students v/as made to provide 
more extensive instruction and to allow the staff to get clo.ser to the 
students. Four Bnglish teachers v/ere employed to work v/ith ATSP studeiits 
xcith great freedom to develop nev? teaching approaches. The students 
were not penalized for failure. After tV70 semesters, 23 of the origivial 
^1-2 had gained one year of credit and another 12 one semester of credit. 

In math slower progress v/as made. The teachers had to do more individual 
tutorixig. All the counselors x^'ere members of the Brooklyn College • 
faculty. ^ • 

Despite the fact that the ATSP students had an average IQ (109.9) 
almost equivalent to that of regular students (112.4), ATSP v/as not very 
successful. After one year retention v:as high (31, or 74%, I” x^/ith 6 more 
drafted), but in the second tV70 years 11 more dropped out. In the first 
year the average gradepoint x^as 1.8; the second year it. dropped to 1.2' 
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and only 25% maintained better than a C. Over the four years only four 
of the students maintained better than a C- and none graduat^v.. Au tne 
end of the sumn-er session of 1968 the ATSP prize pupil did graduate, a • 
girl who xraintained a 3.0 average with a Russian major. Thus 10% (4) . ; 

of the original group met the goals of ATS?, .^Uch were matriculat^^^ • 

and reasonable progress to a degree. 

in nvaluatins the lack of success of ATSPV several criticisms Were • 

offered: 1) the tresendous financial burdens of the students had been ■ 

underestinaCed; 2) the effect of environment had been underestimated.^ . 

Twenty-six of the 42 students were from broken homes; all of the dropouts 

ceme from these 26; 3)' the counseling setup had not very successful; , 

4) the screening process had bean done by middle-clnss personnel, who had ^ ; 

chosen students vrilth little self5confldence, drive, or ability to Intellect- 

uallse. It had, in effect, screened in those most likely to fail. Hoiie- . . 

• - 

theless, ATS? became a foundation for SEEK to build on at Brooklyn, ilhen ^ 
SEEK began in 1966 it took over with significant change the structure and , 
personnel of ATSPV moving it from the school of General Studies to the . 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

Berger Vers us Mulholland •. 

Vhen the SEEK program appeared on the scene in the fall of 196^, . . 

Leslie Serger was na.ued its director. His position was one of great , ' : 

responsibility but little leverage. SEEK was decentralised with the 

major authority in the hands of the presidents of the colleges. The . 
two largest programs were targeted for CCNY and Queens. Berger was given ■ 
the authority to create an independent SEEK program, unrelated to any 
branch of the university. This program, based in the Alaraac Hotel in 
Manhattan, was to serve as m model for the other pr,pgrsms. But Berger 
had no power to force his point of view onto the program at bther locations. 

* ’* ^ * 1 . • *4 ■ . * 
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Tho prograiTi at Queens Co.llege v/as the one v/bich exploded. 

Joseph Mulholland v/as appointed to the $17,000 a year post of director. 
One coidd hardly iifiagine a greater contrast than that between* the 
reserved, Jev/ish, academic psychologist Berger and the aggressive, 
outspoken, Irish Catholic, ex-probation officer Mulholland. They held 
different opinions about almost every aspect of the SEEK program, and 
an outline of their debate serves as a sunuTiary of the issues which 
should be v/restled v/ith by any institution contemplating a special 
program, for the disadvantaged. * . 

■ One of the crucial areas of difference v/as over the nature of 
the faculty. Berger believed that the faculty of SEEK must be integrated 
into the regular college faculty. An English professor in a SEEK class 
is a professor of English, not a SEEK professor. Thus the faculty . 
members must have traditional academic credentials. Without a faculty 
v/ith tenure v/hich is integrated into the college faculty, SEEK would be 
the first progi'am slashed in a budget cut. A prograra with established 
academic stature cou3.d not be so easily removed. 

Mulholland, to tho conti-ary, thought SEEK should have a separate 

faculty, chosen on grounds other than traditional academic crederxtials. 

He opposed the idea of first selecting men with credentials and then . 

finding v/hich of them could relate to the students. He v/anted younger, 

teaching oriented instiucto’rs v/hose values had not been changed by 

getting the Kn. D. First and foremost he v/aiitod teachers who v/ere open 

and could relate to minority group students, l^ulholland felt that Berger 

not , . 

and others in the CUNY could/understahd this issue because they had had 

little' experience v/ith bl'acks and Puerto Pd cans. He felt that Immersion 
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in the academic process had isolated them. 

Berger, in response, charged that Mulhol land's real concern was 
with having a faculty that he could control. Ho felt it would be easier 
to hire them and fire them if they didn't have academic credentials. 
Vice-Chancellor for Urban Affairs, Julius Edelstein believes that Mulhol land 
lack of academic credentials made it very difficult for him to attract good 
faculty. 

The issue of faculty separation leads into that of program sepa- 
ration. Berger believed that SEEK students should be fully integrated 
into the regular college program as soon as possible. At least 85% of the 
student's time was to be in regular classes. Careful evaluation of his 
performance there was to be the criterion of success for SEEK. "We could 
test X, y, or z," Berger said, "but the real measure is cicjssroom perfor- 
mance." Mulhol land disagreed, feeling that it was "preposterous" to put 
ghetto kids immediately into the Q,ueens educational experience. He felt 
the gap between their high school experiences couldn't be crossed in one 
leap. He felt that the SEEK students needed to be immersed in a structured, 
sheltered environment where they would learn how the system operated and 
would obtain certain skills. 

At Queens in their first semester, SEEK students took all of 

their courses with other SEEK students. In the second term they were 

gradually moved into regular courses.- Julius Edelstein felt that the 

pace at Queens was just too slow: 

The actual educational production at Queens was 
tragically low. Kids were just not moving along. 

Many became discouraged and dropped out. It is 
clear that rapid integration of the students into 
the regular college course Is essential. 
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When students are placed Into the highly competitive college 

situation, counseling becomes vitally Important, On this Issue Berger 

seemed to be the "separatist": 

You must accept that SEEK students are different from 
other students and must help the student to understand 
In what ways he Is different. The difference does not mean 
good or bad; the difference Is preparation and skills. If 
you delude the student Into thinking that he's like the 
others, you end up not talking about his oovertv background 
or his need for financial -aid, aspects of his life which 
are most relevant to his academic success, 

Berger felt that counselors employing psychoanalytic techniques 

with comprehensive responsibility for the students were the key to SEEK, 

Mulholland asserted th^t traditional counseling of this type had been 

an "abject failure'-' with black kids. He wanted to hire people from the 

community, such as coaches or others who might have had no college 

training at all, to serve as counselors, Berger was able to get control 

of this aspect of the Q,ueens program, so that all employment of counselors 

would be done by the central SEEK office. Thus for a time at Queens, 

there was a SEEK director (Mulholland) and a SEEK counsel Ing director 

(a Berger appointee). This was an obvious source of strain. 

Another controversial area was the criteria for selection and 

evaluation of student progress, Leslie Berger bel leved that the high 

school average Is not a predictor of college performance: 

There seems to be some correlation In that those who 
have done well In high school will do well In college, 
especially If there Is not major environment change. 

But one cannot say the reverse, especially If there 
Is a drastic change of environment, 

Berger's position has been challenged by his former CCNY colleague. 

Dean Bernard Sohmer. Sohiner agrees that the average of some one who 

was In high school ten years ago and since has gone through the army 

or some other maturing experience Is no Indicator of college potential. 

But for a person right out of high school It may well be an Indicator, 




The philosophy of SEEK was to set very low admission standards 
and to admit students on a random selection basis. Five criteria were 
established: l) that a student must live in a designated poverty area; 

2) have a high school diploma; 3) be under 30 years of age with pref- 
erence given to 1964-67 graduates; 4) be willing to enroll full-time 
and 5) be ineligible for admission under existing criteria. Nonetheless, 
CCNY and Queens had very different SEEK populations. Fifty percent of 
the Queens SEEK students had less than a 70% average in high school, 
compared with 5% at CCNY. When it came to evaluation of the relative 
successes of the two major SEEK components, Mulholland claims that he 
had a poorer group to work with; Berger rejects this argument. Berger 
bases his evaluation on how quickly a student was merged into the 
regular college course of study; this was not a prime goal in the Queens 
program. At CCNY in the 1967 class of SEEK students, 53% maintained a 
C average or better, 3(f% a B or better. The dropout rate at Queens 
was much higher than at CCNY-33% versus 8%. The CCNY retention rate 
for SEEK was 89.8% for one term, 80.2% for two terms, 70% for three 
terms, 50.4% for four terms, 51.3% for five terms, Mulholland attributes 
the high dropout rate to his initial feeling that one year would be an 
indicator of the students' chances for graduation. Thus 25% of the 
first 100 students were dropped by the program at the end of one year. 

He later came to feel that he had made a mistake. 

Queens Explodes 

According to Mulhol land , SEEK at Queens seemed to be functioning 

well prior to the December 16-23, 1968 explosion. Queens was probably 
the campus where such a special program stood least chance of succeeding, 
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The college student body was 90% white, mostly Jewish. .The SEEK students 

were 80% black, 15% Puerto Rican. The college students were largely 

Queens natives; the SEEK students were predominantly from Brooklyn and 

' ' 11 

Manhattan. The SEEK adv isory committee , which investigated the crisis;, 
outlined seven ways in which Queens SEEK was unique and singular compared 
to others in the system: 

1. The headquarters and administrative offices of the program were off-campus, 
housed in converted living quarters. 

2. A much greater percentage of the instructional faculty was special 
SEEK faculty unrelated to the regular Queens College faculty. 

3. There was more physical as well as social and academic separation 
between the SEEK program and the regular co’llege program. 
k. Currents and tides of unrest and dissatisf.action had been more / 
evident in the SEEK program at Queens than elsewhere, over a longer period of time. 

5. At Queens there apparent fy had been a somewhat greater tendency and 
willingness to experiment in curricular matters, and to involve both students 
and faculty in decision-making, Including the hiring of faculty. 

6. A large number of each entering class was recruited by the Queens SEEK 
staff rather than through the Central Admissions Office to which most 
applicants were referred by community groups. 

7. Students were permitted to receive stipends and at the same time to earn 
maximum financial subsistence through tutoring. In addition, the Committee 
reported, there was a teeming world of rumors, reports, and gossip, providing 

"almost the total environment for the SEEK community."'' 

Mulhol land would agree with all but the fourth of these points. The 
Committee also gave the programquite a high rating, calling It "not only 

basically worthwhile but rather wonderful ." Some internal changes had been 
made in the conservative^ col lege. For example , the Engl ish Department 
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heid been coiivi'nced to give credit in a course in v/hicli the school bought 
Cc;Yiieras for students to do a photo study of their comr.Yunity. In a 
hlstOTry course students were given access to maps and records in the 
Municipal Building to do a history of their block. The .program was 
balloonihg. There had been evidence of. success, but also a warning of 
impending trouble. The program. grew from 100 students in .1.966 to 400 
in 1967 to 700 in 1968, v?ith a projection of 1,000 in 1969. Mulholland 
expressed openly that the program should have a black director. (Berger 
calls this both dishonest and paternalistic.) Efforts were also being 
made to add black faculty. Only three of twenty were black in 19.65; 
ten new blacks were added in September 1968. -Hulho Hand admitted to 
difficulty in relating to these new blacks, some of whom V7cre ve^ry wili- 
,tant. In October 1968 the students elected a tvrenty-man comraittee, 
which suggested to Mulholland that he hire two black assistant directors 
and at the end of the year they would decide if cither of them should 
replace him as director. 

From that point on matters went rapidly downhill, and the exact 
picture of v;hat went on has never been put together. Tlie spark v;as 
apparently a Board of Higher Education resolution of October 28 which 
authorized (not required) each senior college to establish a separate 
Department for SEEK faculty, counselors aid remedial instructors to put 
faculty tenure within the reach of the special SEEK faculty. The 
resolution' further suggested that SEEK instructors in regular academic 
subjects be related to and appointed from the appropriate academic 
departments, so they, too, could aspire to tenure.. 

On December 12 Mplholiand cal.lcd a meeting of the Queens SEEK 
faculty to tell them that he was opposed to this second part of the 
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resolution to "r;isrg 3 SSEK into the regular Queens curriculum." After 
a v;eslc of escalating rhetoric, 150 students attended a meeting called 
by the Black and Puerto Ri.can Student-Faculty Coalition. Nine demands 
emerged from this emotion-charged, whites-excluded meeting which ended 
v;ith a blood oath of secrecy administered by an African v/arrior. The 
demands V 7 ere: 1) SPJEK be opened to "brothers and sisters off the 
street"; 2) SEEK students be allowed to’ take a full course load of SEEK 
courses vrith twelve hours credit; 3) more black ahd Puerto Rican ccachers 



be hired; 4) academic counselors replace "psychiatric counselors ; 5) 
all tutors be SEEK students, who vrill receive full tutor's salary 
regardless of stipend; 6) all academic placement tests be devised by 
black and Puerto Pd.can teachers and counselors; 7) courses be relevant 
to the black and Puerto Rican experience; 8) more student participation 
be authorized at all levels ; 9) seminars . and hoiiors programs to be 



instituted. 



As is clear from the report of the SEEK Advisory Committee, these 
nxiie demands were closer to realization at Queens than in other SEEK 
programs in the system. Particularly the second, fourth, fifth, ana 
eighth demands were uniquely characteristic of the Queens program. The . 
Coalition demanded response by January 2, so a meeting was set at 11 a.m. 
that day v;ith Dean Robert Hartle and Kulholland. The Coalition did not • 
show up and announced at an afternoon rally that the administration s 
refusal to meet with them meant that tactics would be escalated. 
Irunediately , the library vras occupied. A nev; list of demands v?as issued. 



the li^t headed by 
strator and a poor 
Ricai'i teachers and 



a call for Mulholland’s resignation as a "poor adniini- 
symbol who had not hired enough black and Puerto 
lacked the confidence- of SEEK students ." The Coalition 
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deiKarided the po'-/ar to nane his successor. As violence escalated and 

v;hite vigilante student groups v<ere formed, President Joseph MacKurray 

ordered the school closed. • 

. The closure further enraged many v/hite students. A student 

described a typical white reaction to the SEEK disturbance: 

They* re ungrateful. They get in here v^ithout the marks 
everyone else has to have, and some of them are even 
getting paid. It’s atnasiug that they're the. ones causing 
all the trouble. 

At one point a dozen members of the Student Coalition, a conservative 

group, ransacked the office of The Phoenix, the student paper, because 

it had. supported the SEEK st'udent demands. They also accused KacIIurray 

of "constantly groveling at the feet of a small group of radical students, 

ipg 

ra.ther than assert/ leadership or responsibility." 

Kulholland reached the conclusion that he should resign to prevent 
further violence. Later he changed his mind' and decided to submit the 
issue to secret ballot voting by the SEEK students. Accepting a Coalition 
invitation to present his position, he 'felt hiroself sitting in a kangaroo 
court. The tribunal by standing vote declared Kulholland guilty, but • 
he was sufficiently encouraged by the support he received that he did not 
resign. Wliat Coalition intiT.iidation could not produce, an emergency 
faculty iiieeting brought about. Mulholl^d called the meeting a "classic 
case, of -the academic mind at v/ork." Much of the time was spent in resolu- 
tions, amendments, procedural haggles and abstract debate. A number of 
faculty members spoke out in favor of Mulholland but expressed the opinion 
that it V 70 uld not be proper for the faculty to take a political position. 
At this* point Mulholland shouted his resignation and stormed _ from the 
room. ■ . .• V ; \ 



* 
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Bscri llarcle, a specialist in 17th Century French Literature, . 
decided to take personal control of the SEKK progran. Three -hours 
after he assu-iad the position of interim director, his office was attacked 
and practically destroyed. T\-.’o days later, .on Fehruary .5, Lloyd Delaney, 
a black English professor, was named interim director. 

Hulholland received no public support from the college or the 
university. Leslie Berger, in a Kew York Times interview, blamed the 
crisis on, Mulbolland’s parole officer approach. In its February 3 
official report the SEEK Advisory Committee stated that the ma^or focus 
in the controversy v/as Mulholland’s competence and leadership. Yeu it 
followed that sentence with the statement that judgment of that question 
v/as not essential. Rather it recommended that as of . September 1969 . 

the director: 1) be a person academically qualified to be a member of 
the Queens faculty so he could command respect among his academic peers; 

2) be a member of a minority group so that he might serve as a model 
for SEEK students; and 3) be chosen by a comr.iittee including students. 

Queens SEEK has run with comparative smoothness since the 
spring of 1969 crisis. In September 1969, Dr. Ralph Lee, former academic 
Usan at Korehouse College, was named the new director. In the spring 
of 1970 there v;ere some demonstratlore demanding povrer for students to 
hire and firs faculty, but compared vrith 1969 the scene was peaceful. 

/iS a result of the Queens experience, the Board of Higher Education created 
a special coYiunittee responsible only to it — and therefore structurally 
higher than the aiancellor ~ to deal with special programs for the dis- 
advantaged. The Committee decided that the path followed for a year and 
a half at Queens vras a mistake and that everything possible must be done 
to integrate SEEK students into the curriculum. Of the Comroittee 
Julius Edelstein says: ' 
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T-niat is nissr'.ng at so many institutions is a voice 
that has real influence at the policy-iTialc-j.ns level 
and real control over the program. We nov7 have a 
body with that power and leverage. 

SEEK at Other Colleges ' . 

Queans College nes far fron the only COSY nnit experiencins 

student disruptions In the spring of 1969. In fact, at one point In 
early May, Queens, Brooklyn, and CCNY were all closed due to denonstva- . 
tlons related to'sEEK. Only Hunter, of the najor . Institutions, was open , 
so e discussion of Its SEEK program would seem to he In order. That 
discussion is made ee.sler by a study of the program done by^the Bureau . 

of Sidlal Science Research In Washington In December J.969. 

Tne Hunter SEEK program began as a part-time evening operation 
in the fall of 1966 end became full-time wo years later. As of 1969 it . 
involved 346 stidents, all but ten full-time. A full-time director was 
named in July 1968. When the program went full-tima, guidelines for 
Staff were sat up with a minimum educational requirement for rerediel 
instructors of an M.S.H. and a Ph.D. In psychology required for counselors. 
The program was- set up baaioally as a five-year baccalaureate; SEEK 
students were the seme as regular Hunter students except that they could 
make use of the special SEEK services if they desired to, with only 
, ' co-ansellng being mandatory if the student wished to receive a stipend. 
Yhere were four special SEEK services! .1) Weekly stipends up to .$50 
administered the cowselor; 2) Remedial courses in reading, En^Ush, 
hi# school math and foreign languages and special sections of regular 
courses in English, history, math, sociology, speech, Spanish, French, 

biology, psychology and anatomy and .physiology. These sections were . 

taught by specially chosen Hunter faculty. The courses were taught at 
the same level as regular sections'but classes were smeller and sessions 
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lii’.igtny; 3) CounsaliVig, V7ith ovii cov;'.3Glor par fifty students; 
"storing, V7ith one tutor per three to seven tutecs in v/orkshop 
necticns set up by the instructors. ... 

Hunter's program provides a clear picture of how, on paper, & 

SEEK progrevi v/as to function. The BSSR study, showed that 50% of the • . • 

students ruaintained a 2.00 (C) average or better. Strengths of the 

' ' ■ •• • 

> , 

program were judged to be its close student-staff relationships, its . 
integration ivito the regular curriculum, and the staff coordination, .. 
facilitated by a monitoring system directed by an acaderac diagnostician 
•vho erarined personal records and test scores in order to provide continu- 
ous evaluations. This v;as to be strengthened even mor'c by the move in 
Saptor.ibar 1969 to incorporate SEEK with Hunter’s other special prograir.s ’ ’ 
into a Department of Academic Skills. " . ' ’ 

Tne report noted: 



Host of the students and staff that v.»e interviewed agreed, 
that SEEK is, in a very concrete manner, helping to reshape 
the image of Hunter v/ith respect to its educational mission, 
improving racial relations and dissipating stereotypes, and 
increasing respect for people of lov7er socio— econon'tic back- . 
grounds traditionally excluded from the elite institutions 
of higher education . ■ 



Tiie program was, of course, not without v/eaknesses. Some students still . 
felt they \7ere- considered as "separate,” particularly by some condescend- 
ing instructors. The major criticism was the lack of exciting courses, 
pointing up the "difficulty in providing challenging and interesting 



courses concomitant with overcoming acader.iic handicaps. 



Tiic Hunter experience of success v/as shared by SEEK programs 
everywhere. In the February 1967 term, 43% had had a three-term average 
of C or batter; 17.4% of B. The September 1967 class did silightly better; 
52.5% C, 19.7% B, 
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Brookl yn Collepe’s Ed uca t3.onal O p portunity Progr am 

In 1963 Brooklyn College began the Educational Opportunity 
Program (EOP) , the first discretionary adutlssions program in CMY. The 
regular admission standard at Brooklyn was a 75 average and 450 on both 
math and verbal College Board tests. Under EOP if a student met any 
one of these three standards he would be admitted. A sit-in demonstration 
forced Brooklyn to put the plan into operation; President Harold C. Syrett 
prevailed upon the Board of Higher Education to approve EOP for a tV7o- 
year experimental trial. One hundred and eighty-three students (112 black, 
48 Puerto Rican) were selected for the program, and Dr. Richard Trent 
v/as named its director. 

The College, unfortunately, provided almost no supportive services 
for EOP. Only because Trent, a respected scholar, was willing to sacrifice 
a year to do nothing but run EOP was the program able to have any^ success. 
The students were given a five-week summer intensive college preparation 
course with workshops in readiiig, writing, and- study skills. The students 
were linrLted to twelve credits in the first term, all of which could be 
taken on a pass/fail basis. Ko other support was provided, avid tutoring 
v/as done on a volunteer basis. Trent v;as the only professional staff 
nember. At the outset he did not even have secretarial help or physical 
space. But in the first semester only five students dropped out. (Ttvo 
joined the Air Force, and one took a scholarship at another institution, 
and one took a job to support his family.) The students did so well that 
the. pro gram was amended to permit any EOP student who earned a C+ average 
the first semester to take a full credit load the second. The next year 
200 more students v/ere added, and Trent vras given an office and two - 
secretaries. • ' ’ , . 
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Trent, not unexpectedly, Is bitter at the College. He says: 

Xhey don't really care about these kids. They have talked 
up a good program but they haven't supported It. If they 
were really concerned, they could get the money to give 
these kids help. The ones who have succeeded have done so 
despite the College, not because of it. 

SEEK at Brooklyn faired somewhat better as in I 968 - 69 , 22 full and part- 
time instructors were employed for SEEK, a director was hired, and a 
counselor was employed for each 45 students. 

Another special program at Brooklyn in I 968-69 involved 37 
students from the One Hundred Scholars Program, This is a program which 
promises CUNY admission to the top 100 students in each of the sixty 
public academic high schools in the city, regardless of the student'^ 
average or the kind of diploma he earned. Of these 6,000 students, about 
800 would not normally be admitted. The same offer was extended to non- 
public academic high schools of 500 or more graduates, and 20% of the 
graduating class of smaller schools were offered admission. 

The Hotel Alamac SEEK Program 

The experimental SEEK program begun under Leslie Berger's direction 
at the Hotel Alamac in I 967 has been one of the more interesting and 
successful units of the SEEK program. The program occupies seven floors 
of the Hotel, three providing space for administrative offices and class- 
room space for 500 students and four providing dormitory space for 200. 

The program was begun because of a CCNY study of SEEK students in I 967 
which showed that 41% of the students lived alone in rooming houses or 
congested slum quarters. Fifteen percent were in other "highly undesirable 
housing." The Alamac program was an attempt to measure the importance of 
a change of environment. As of July 1970 the CUNY could report: "None 

of the students in the residence has left college for academic reasons." 
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Tlic studGvits had orsanizcd rnr-ong thevoselvas tutoring prograir.s for dis~ 
advantaged children, a ‘'‘big brother” type of program to provide a ' • ^ ' 

positive role model for ghetto children, classes raid vrorkshops in 
creative writing, dancing, Latin jazz music, Afro-American music, - 
photography and theater, a published antholo^ and a Speakers Fdruw.. . .i,,, 

Colleg e dis covery in the Corm'^unity Colleges 

The previously discussed programs operated in the four-year . . 

colleges. But an older and even more effective program has been in opera- 
tion in the community colleges. College Discovdry was begun in 1964 
as a five-year experiment. It differed from SEEK in ..i^achiiig students 
while they are still in high school, Its criteria for admissions are • ' 

about the same as those of SEEK: 1) age less' than 30; 2) possession of • > . 

a diploma of any kind; 3) New York City residence for one year; .4) no _ 
college attendance previously, unless a veteran with a maximum of -18 . 

credits; 5) unqualified for regular admission. In addition an income ; . 

maximum for the family is set.- Partial funding is provided by Title 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the Office of . 

Economic Opportunity. 

Prong I of Discovery began in the fall of 1964 with a group of . 
students who were provided with a summer of remedial work and testing 
and T/ere enrolled in the transfer program of community colleges. the , 

I • > * * ■ 4 ■ ■■ 

fall of 1967 this arm of the program admitted 766 students to college, 

750 others entered in each of the next two years. In June 1968 five ; 
students who entered the first Discovery class were given bachelor's 7 . . ^ 

degrees, one of them ”cum laude." 

Prong II of Discovery was begun in 1965. Students are identified 
in the’» ninth grade on the basis of high potential but poor grades and 
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littla prospect of college ciitraiice. These students are provided with 
three years of intensive v7orlc at one of five development centers, one 
in each borough. Upon graduation they are guaranteed admis.'iion to tne 
CUI^f under the College Discovery umbrella, if they do not qualify under 

regular criteria. 

As of the fa.ll of 1967 there vyere 1,184 students in this prog..<»ni. , 
A 1967 study of 579 tenth graders in the program showed that of the 97% 
who stayed in the program all year, 60% passer’, all their subjects, 4% 
had above a 90 average, 12% above 85 and 21% over 30. A June 1963 evalua- 
tion ’revealed that 415 of 529 students brought in at the junior high 
school level earned college admission. As of January 1969 there were • 
2,289 students in or graduated from Discovery, 1,500 of x^’nom were enrolled 
in the six corcimunity colleges. Only 80 students of 1,100 in the first 
four years of the development center program dropped out. 

There are a number of exciting programs Tdiich are conducted under 
t'ne umbrella of College Discovery. Five high schodls whose students had 
lox 7 scholastic achievement w^ere adopted by CUNY. Each high school became 
part of a colloga coTr»plex, with the college faculty suppleTuentiiig the 
regular faculty and college stucieuts usee as tutors# Another prograiu, 
based at the Manhattan Urban Center, is conducted in cooperation with the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) and funded by the Departitieni- of Labor# 

One hundred and tx*yenty' students who have a ininiTtiuni' of seventh grade 
reading level- were released from NYC vjork for instruct! r*n. Tiiey were 
paid for 30 hours of i!JYC work but were released for 15 hours of instruc- 
tion. The special instruction came from the Urb.an Center College Adapter 
Program. College Discovery agreed to admit all of those students in 
this program x%’ho reached college equivalency. T^’^elve were so a‘5mittcd 
in September 1969. .. 
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Another such program is the Public Service Careers Program conducted 
at NYCCC and BMCC under an agreement with the City Human Resources Administration 
and the Department of Social Services. The first step was to bring people 
up to high school equivalency and employ them at an entry-level job. Then 
the students were released half-time to go to school to complete their 
B, A, degree. The students took nine hours of courses and received three 
hours of credit for their employment in the field work situation. One 
hundred and eighty students were involved in three kinds of programs! social 
service aides , teacher aides and nurses aides. 

In cooperation with Bronx Community College, with partial funding 

« • 

by the Ford Foundation, the Bilingual College Program was begun in 
1968 for Spanish-speaking students who had graduated from high school. 

In the first semester the students take 15 hours of Englishes a Second 
Language and two college courses — Spanish 21 and the History of Western 
Civilization, both taught in Spanish. The same program is repeated 
the second semester, and the students get a total of l4 credits. From 
then on they are gradually integrated into the regular college program, 
as their language facility permits. A social and cultural program, 
counseling, and tutoring are provided. Forty-five students (out of 
500 applicants) began the program and less than 10% dropped out; 45 more 
were admitted in the fall of I 969 . 

One of the most exciting programs in Discovery is Identity 70 
(originally Identity 69 ), a program involving veterans recruited through 
the Department of Defense's Project Transition. About 6,000 young men 
per month are released from service at Fort Dix, New Jersey, after returning 
from Vietnam. The average waiting time between return and release is 
three to six months, during which the men spend most of their time doing 
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grour.da v 7 ork or KP. Identity 69 v/as devised "i-ilth the follov;ing goal:.. 

To seek out enlist ad y.ien of the arnyed forces stationed ; 

at Port Dix Army Installation and McGuire Air Force Base, . \ 

Mev 7 Jersey, while still on active duty, V 7 ho ‘had poor • •• 

academic backgrounds and social orientations, xdio V70uld . / 

not otherwise have considered college as a viable alterna— ; . ,. 

tive and organise a range of activities which would be de- . . • 

signed to stimulate interest in academic advancement, . .■ •, 

eliminate much of the educational disability and motivate 
these men to actively seek and gain admission to CUNY. 12 ’ 

The selection criteria V7as four-part: 1) Six months or less duration of , 
service remaining; 2) Age 18-35; 3) New York State residents; 4) T\i70 
years of high school or intei*est xn fxnxshxng hxgh school educatxon v7Xt.h 
the guarantee of college admission. . V ' • 

The program V7as set up through Staten Island Community College. 

Four days a week soldiers were released three or four hours a day to take • 
special educational programs of the College Adapter type. Ine men were 
■ thus introduced to college— level v7ork V7hile still V7ithxn a secure environ- 
ment. The staff consisted of three veterans of the Street Academy program. 

A guarantee was given to Nev 7 Yoric City resxdents, that successful complietxon 
of the program would lead to CK^’Y admission. Non-city residents v/ere . ' • 

offered help in gaining admission elsewhere. The first class contaxned 
50 men, about half of them minority and about half married; 43 survived. 
Following this success, 50 men were put through the program every three .• 
months, a total of 200 by July 1970. SICC President Bill Bircnbauia said 
that the graduates perform "on the norm." And, presence of these "older, 
more studious men had a positive impact on the campus generally." In 
April 1970 the program was extended to 50 prisoners in the Fort Dix 
stockade. 

Funding had been a problem for this program. It began with $100,000 
from CTJI;:Y, the State Education Department, and the Esso Education Foundation. 
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I'b.e Dsf-ar.-. : of Defense provided 6ely facilities, no funds. Pentagon 
officials this is intentional. . ’’There’s a lot of criticism that 
the military :s getting its fingers into everything,” says Frank KcKeman, 
director of Project Trans it ion, ’’and xie don’t want to appear to be meddling 
here.” It is hoped that G.I. Bill money can be used for this program 

in the nsiir future. 

On the whole, it appears that the programs under College Discovery 
have been more successful than SEEK in tervas of attrition. The attrition 
rate of Discovery students during the first tv7o years is no worse than 
the normal comnunity college attrition rate. Former Director Leonard 
Kreisman feels that the reason may lie in the fact th^t corrmunity colleges 
arc involved rather than four-year colleges in the first two years. (• 
Co;TJWunity colleges arc more teaching-oriented, so the students probably 
get more attention even in the non-developnsntal courses. Further, of the 
students who complete the first two years, 85% eventually receive the four-r 
year degree; there is little attrition during the last two years. Kreisman 
believes this is because they enter the four-year school as college 
juniors and cannot be identified by the professor as a ’’special student.” 



Urban Centers 

Educational, planners in the office of Governor Rockefeller 
developed the idea of urban-based skill training centers. Some mcnibers 
of the educational establishment . resisted the idea of these ’’pseudo- 
colleges,” but nonetheless four were set up in Brooklyn, Manhattan, Troy, 
and Buffalo. The State University system provides the funding and has 
contracted with UJYCCC and BMCC to supervise them. Tlie Director of the 
Urban Center is responsible to the president of the supervising cpmmunity 
college and is appointed by him. Each Center has a local coimunity board 
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to advise it. The budget coweo directly rrom the State L’nivers^ty lo 
the Center. Tlie prosrai-ns are designed inainly to train persons to go to 
work v;i thin the space of a couple of months. It v/as also fotind that 
students exposed to the educational experience developed a desire for 
more education. So a College Adapter track was also ii^stituted. 

The Brooklyn Center, headed by George Howard, is located about 



a mile into the ghetto f ro:n New York City Comr,uvnity College in Brooklyn. 



The success of the Center could' be partially attributed to the e*ncourage- 
ment offered by NYCCC. That college, begin in 1946 by the State University 
as one of five post-high sdiool vocational training schools, xs one of 
the few connunity colleges v/hich has more students in its vocational 
track than in its liberal arts transfer track. In fact, the transfer 
track was iiot instituted ur.til 1965. Erwin L. Harlacker, author of a 
major study of cornmnity colleges, says that NYCCC has "the most extensive 
in-?lant training ^program in the country." In recent years it has trained 
180 newly appointed business inspectors, 300 building inspectors ,• 320 
dietary aides from IS hospitals, 1,000 nurses aides, and 700 municipal 
employee.^. In addition, N^JCCC has the largest minority enrollment of ar.y 
college in the state -- 6,000 black aiid Puerto kican students of 13,500 

total day and evening enrollment. . 

Not surprisingly the Brooklyn Center has focussed on skills train- 
ing. Its strength is .its immediacy. One year is the maximum length of 
stay. Aiftong the programs: Offset Duplicating (12 weeks). Data Processing 
(3 v/eeks for a keypunch operator, 6 weeks for a machine operator). 

Off ice'skills (6 months to a year) , Drafting (1 year) , Secretarial Science 
(6 months to a year) end Business Machine Hepair (1 year). One of the 
more unusual programs is the 10-vreek Apparel Processing program, where 
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studaits are traiviad in a large, v/ell-equii^ped laboratory. 

Tliere is a groat onphasis on placoir.ent; the Center, in fact, 
claims 100% job placement. A great deal is done in counseling trainees 
on tho interviev; experience and the social environment of work, tx70 
areas where most {vrobleyns v?:Lth minority employables occur. A videotape 
setup is used to stage and criticize job interview perforraance, particularly 
its non-verbal aspects. This technique has improved the success on the 
first iixterview from 30 to 50%. No one has been unable to get a job 
by the sixth interview. Also the retention rate in the program is 70-90%. 

Tlie College Adapter program does not function like Discovery and 
Sm, xdiich place the student directly into the college course and provide 
him with supporting services. It rather emphasizes pump-priming and 
transition, taking the student to the college for only one or two courses. 
At the Center the student studies four courses for six months to one year; . 
1) Introduction to College English; 2) Study Skills; 3) Math; 4). Foreign 
Language. Graduates of the Adapter prograra can enter Mew York City 
Community College. As of Harch'l969, the College Adapter program had 
placed 250 students inNYCCC. There were 600 students enrolled in the 
Center, 10% high school dropouts; 200 were in the Adapter. One of the 
prograrfe success stories concerns a high school dropout x?ho had a serious 
laiguage problem. After one year at the Urban Center and one year at 
NYCCC, V 7 here he maintained an A average, he transferred to UCLA to major 
in electrical engineering. 

The Manhattan Urban Center is newer than the one in Brooklyn, 
opening in January 1969 at the Hotel Theresa in Harlem. Under the leader- 
ship of John V7ork, it has begun tb establish its o\m separate identity. 

It differs from the Brooklyn Center in having an cvexiing division and in 
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focussing wore 0.1 the College Adapter prograis. The latter has been a . 
result partly of lack of space and partly of the demands of students. 
Borough of Manhattan Community College has coiriiiiitted itself to accepting 
50 students per seirisster from the Manhattan Urban Center. The Manhattan 
Center has also added a College Adapter Prep program for sixth and 
seventh graders, and a College Adapter with a focus on nursing to prepare 

r 

students for BJICC's nursing program. 

The future of the Urban Centers in the light, of CUNY's move to 
open enroUment is much in question, Julius Edelstein feels that the 



Centers will still play an important role for those desiring an unstructured 
program and a vocational, indeterminate semester training program. Tlie 
College Adapter V7as never envisioned as a major track for CUNY admissions, 
and it will continue to pick up those who discover a desire to attend 
college and do not have a high school diploma. The Urban Centers v/ill 
thus retain a role, although not as great a one as envisioned in the 
Master Plan which projected that in 1975 they would handle 25% of CUNY 
admissions. 

Open Enrollment 

The City University as early as 1964 drafted a plan to offer some 
kind of post-high school education to every high school graduate by 1975, 

The projection for that was as follows: 





Percent of high school 


graduates 
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Expected 


Students 


j^pe of education 


admission 


to enroll 


entering 


Senior colleges 

• 


25% 


. 16% 


23,000 


Community Colleges : 
Career & Transfer 


• 

40 


23 


37,000 


Community Collages: 
College Discovery 




7 


9,000 


Skills Center 


.J«5 


20 


23,000 
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To meeU the e>:panded enroliTiiont , several ciiaiigcs we^e plani.ed 
and instituted. .* * Enrollvuents in all the four-year colleges v/erc ro 
be gradually increased as the colleges expanded physically. In July 1967. 
the Bronx campus of Hunter became an independent .eiitity, Lehnan College. 

At the same time the Baruch School of CCSY became Baruch College, an 
independent college with emphasis on business.. York College opened in 
Scpteirber 1967 v/ith 400 freshmen; Ridmond College began that same month 
with 900 students. Queensborough and Staten Island Community Colleges 
opened In 1967 with 6,531 and 3.640 students respectively. 

But with normal expansion of these institutions, there would still 
be a deficit of space for 12,500 students in 1975. &e axiswer to this . 
need x^as to be the opening of three nev7 coTOiity colleges, Saven in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,^ Eight in the Bronx near Lincoln Hospital with emphasis 
on health curricula,^ and Kine in Long Island City. This e:opansion plan 
was sonex7hat modified as the representatives of the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
comrfunity rebelled against the community college as a second-class .institu- 
tion. Their negotiating committee stated, "If a college is going to be 
ostd^lished in Bedford-Stuyvesant, it must offer baccalaureate degrees 
end it must be controlled by the community." As a result of negotiations, 
the new institution was established as a college of professional studies, 

granting both tv/o and four-year degrees. 

The 1975 target date, however, was not quick enough to suit students. 

Demonstrations in the spring of 1969 forced advancement. Tlic trigger for 
^demonstrations was a threatened curtailment of enrollment or increase of 
fees because of a budget crisis. CUHY requested a budget Increase from 
$205.6 million to $270 million to handle a projected 20,000 freshman class, 
me Governor requested a reduction to $225 million, x.hich would have cut 
the class to betx^een 14,000 and 16,500. Cuts by the City administration 
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thi'aauGiiGCi to cut the bixdget still further to $180 millioii. The 
Republican leadership in the legislature also attempted to lump all of 
the SEEK money into a statev;ide fmid from V7hich all colleges could bid, 
but the bill failed. In March 13,000 students inarched on Albany to pro- 
test the cuts. The pressure succeeded in cutting the deficit to. $17 million. 

Tiia momantuTn generated by student dissatisfaction V7ith budget cutting 

carried over into a series of violent confrontations in April and May. 

: . t . ' * • 

The Queens situation has been discussed earlier; Hunter had. a milder flare- • 

up although the pot did not really boil over there until a year later. 

Brooklyn College V7itnessed a major demonstration, with student demands 

centered around student pov7er, black studies courses, the hiring of more 

black and Puerto Rican faculty, and open enrollment. . It V7as at CCNY, 

"however, that the major disruption took place. 

On April 23, 1969, black and Puerto Rican students occupied the 
Adriinistration Building and issued five demands: 1) The establlshracnt of 
a degree-granting school of black and Piierto Rican studies; 2) Tlie 
setting up of a separate orientation program for black and Puerto Rican 
students; 3) A greater voice for students in setting guidelines for SEEK, 
including hiring and firing of personnel; 4) Black and Puerto Rican history 
and Spanish language a requirement for all education majors; 5) The racial 
composition in future freshmen classes reflect the black and Puerto Rican • 
population in the city. high schools (50% roughly— CCNY freshman class had 
24%). Demand nuTiiber four V 7 as granted almost immediately, despite some 
hesitation that the trend toward fev7er required courses should not be 
reverses. Tlie College V7as closed through Hay 5 as negotiations on the 
other po5.nts continued. On May 5 the Board of Higher Education ordered 
the school reopened, under threat of a court order obtained by Mayoral 
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canclidate Kario Proccc.c:*.no. 



On May 10 President Buell G. Gallesher 



resigned because of this ciavelopraent, 



offering the following poignant 



analysis : 



I would have wished that the pace of institutional 

change had kept ahead of rising expectations bom 

of the success of the civil rights iTiovar.ent, and 

that there had been a little tcore patience or 

coirpassion mixed v;ith justifiable rising anger of 

the poor and the black. But institutional inertia . 

did not yield fast enough and the pressures of long- 

deferred hope left no room for careful and considered 

action . 

Joseph H. Copeland succeeded Gallagher as President and V7as immediately 
faced V 7 ith a strike of black and Puerto Rican faculty protesting reopening. 

On May 26 the CCNY Faculty Senate proposed a dual admissions plan 
under vfnich 50% of the 1970 freshman class v7ould come from the 11 liarlem 
and Bronx high schools in slum neighborhoods v 7 ithout regard to the stvidents 
academic performance. The proposal created aii uproar, particularly in 
the midst of a Mayoralty election. Tlie JGV7ish Press V7as most vehement 
in the protest that this v 7 ould raise the cutoff for regular adiAissions 
much above the current 82 high school average. On June 4 the faculty 
repudiated the above plan and voted to admit 400 addition freshmen from 
disadvantaged areas in each of the next tV70 classes, do one who met cui..&n 
standards V 70 uld be turned a,way. Committees V7ere set up to stuay the other 
student demands. 

At this point the Board of Higher Education entered the scene 

and on July 9, 1970 announced that its open enrollment target date had 

• • 

been accelerated to September 1970. Julius Edelsteln says! 

• Ue V70uld have been a very insensitive and unresponsive 
institution if we had not gone into an intensive re- 
examination and debate following the CCfiY crisis, the 
Facu3.ty Senate proposals and the reaction to that pro- 
posal by cv3i*y public offical in the State of New York. 
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V7a exc'.nincd all Che alteraatlves and decided that 
the onD.y viable ovia v:as to do in one year what V;e had 
planned to do in five. Ue v;ere cor;:;:d.£ted to it in 
principle. He had the example of SEEK as a prototype 
and thus we knew v?e could do it, although v;e are still 
not sure v?a can on a vast scale and V7ithout parameters. 



Any high school graduate V7ith any kind of diploma v;as guaranteed adnissioii. 
Ail students v;ere to take a placement exam i-n the spring to determine their . 
needs for remedial or tutorial work. SEEK and Discovery V 7 ere to be ex- 
panded to do the remediation. Tlie approach V7as to be a variety of curricu- 
lum possi.bilitics: accelerated or honors programs, remedial and tutorial 
programs, compensatory edr.cation, extension of time for completing a 
course to more than one semester. In ansv7cr to the charge that the system 
was lowering its standards, the Board had a clear response; 

It has been and still is the philosophy of the University 
that its standards must clearly be tied to the quality of. 
the degrees it av7ards and to the quality of the instruction 
V7hich the institution offers, and not merely to the grade 
point averages of the students it admits. Current research 
and testing have revealed that various exclusionary ad- .• ’ 

missions policies may err in predicting a student's success 
in college, and that the best method of determining how 
well a student \d.ll do iii college is to admit him and evalu- 
ate his performance there. This concept, implemented by a 
vi.gorous program of counseling, remedial and tutorial v 7 ork, 
will provide maximum opportunity for success. Academic 
standards V7ill be maintained and enhavxced by CUNY's faculty.. 

College credit will be awarded only upon satisfactory 13 

completion of course requirements as established by the faculty. 

Or, as Vice-chancellor T. Edward Hollander says: 

Quality is determined not by who you take in but by who 
you graduate. • ’ ’ . 

CUJCt's deliberation over exactly box'; to implement open adrxissions 

caused much controversy. At its October 23 meeting the Board weighed 

three alternative plans presented by a specially-created corraiittee on ' 

admissions: 1) 82.5% of the freshman class V7ould be admitted on the basis 
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of class standinn r*ot on averago as at present. 17.5% would be admitted 
uvidcr SEEK criteria j 2) 25% would be admitted on the basis of stated 
college preference; if the iiumber qualified exceeded the places allotted, 
places would be assigned randomly. Roughly 60% would be adAdtted on the 
basis of class rank, and roughly 15% under SEEK criteria, the exact pro- 
portions deter inined on the basis of ethnic balance; 3) the major portion 
V 70 uld be admitted on class rank V7ith "sufficient seats" reserved for SEEK 
and for the achieving of ethnic balance . Under these plans all but 
about 800 of the 30,000 freshmen vzould be admitted to the prograra of their 
choice but not necessarily to the college of their choice. I^rotests 
against a "quota systeva" x-zere heard on all sides. 

The final plan adopted xzas a marriage of all three alternatives. 

High school graduates are divided into ten categories. Students with an 
80 or above average or in the upper half of their class x^^ould be eligible 
for the senior college of their first or second choice; the remainder 
would be eligible for community colleges. SEEK and Discovery would continue 
to do their owni recruiting on the basis of need, both programs expanded. 
Those not selected to those tvzo programs xzould be admitted to the Inivcrsity 
but provided vzith no stipends. University money was granted for remediation 
but not for aid. The budget set up vzas to divioe students into three 
cLasscs; A-regular admittees, B-those with averages of 70-75 who would 
need some remediation, up to one-fourth of their program the first year 
remedial, G— those xzho xzould need at least half remedial. The funemg 
level vzas to provide $400 for each B student and $500 for each C student. 

• Funding the nexz program also caused problems. The Board requested 
$60 million. Ilayor Lindsay offered $22 million. Cliancellor Albert H. 

Bowker proposed that the difference come from an increase of student fees 

■ iTO ■ 
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fron $35 to $110 a seruostar, prompt i.ng stiident outcries. The final budget 



V 7 c.s $25-30 million. Creati-ng a further strain V7as the projection that 



35,000 students. V70uld be freshman, 5,000 more than funded. JDespite tne 
problems , many, educators praised CUNY’s decision. John W. kneller, the 

new President of Brooklyn College, said, . . 

Open admissions is one of the most splendid opportunities 
that any educational institution has had in the history 
of this country. 

CUllY approaches' the fall of 1970 with trepidation. , Tt^o issues • 
in particular are of concern. First is the realization that the students, 
once admitted, must succeed. CUNY Trustees have made it clear tnat they 

are av7are of the importance o.f this: 

We do not V 7 ant to provide the illusion of an open door . . 

to higher education V7hich is in reality a revolving 
door, admitting everyone but leading to a high propor- ; . ■ 
tion of student failure after one semester. 15 

Leonard Kreisman, former Director of College Discovery and now Dean of 

Administration at SICC puts it more blinitiy:. - 

■ If V 7 e are only developing a form of the Midv7cs tern ; v'V ^ 

”v 7 ash-out" system, V7e will have every black and Puerto 
Rican in the City of Uev7 York ovi our backs. Similarly, 
we are not going to be able to make sure they succeed 
by bastardizing the standards. Then the degree and the 
grades v7on’t be v7orth a damn. 

Kreisman, Julius Edelstcin and others think the key to the success is the 



faculty. Thus the second concern is that the CUI^Y faculty has not been 

adequately prepared for the arrival of open admxssions. Krexsman says; 

Even if we had unliuiited resources, V7hat have they 

done to. take the message to the faculty? Nothing.’ ‘ 

Some of this concern is reflected in Chancellor' Bowker’s suggestion of a 

program involving a corps of young, highly ifiotivated college grads from 



throughout the nation to tutor undergraduates while engaging in advanced 
studies themselves. CUh’Y oh July 28 commissioned the- American Council of 
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Ec’iucation to do a Uv;o~yeai* study v;ith periodic reports on the sxiccess 
of the program. 






Staten Island Coninumity College . 

The conclusion to this chapter is not a suircnary of Clu?Y's program 
but rather a pictiire of one institution — Staten Island Corfiinunity College. 
This picture emphasizes that no matter what programs are developed, . ' 

personal commitment is the key to meani.ngful university response to urban 
problems. In September 1968 William Birenbaun took over the Presidency 
of SICC, a rather new, elitist community college in the conservative 
borough of Richmond. Possessed of new facilities and^a faculty originally 
recruited for a four-year college, SICC had ..the reputation of being the 
neatest, smoothest operating branch of the system. Of the A, 000 students, 
only 32 were black or Puerto Rican, the lovrest percentage of minority 
group students among the community colleges and second lowest of all the ■ 
units of CUiSY. Of the 400 member staff, only 17 were blacks or. Puerto. 
Ricans and ten of these v?ere on the groundskeapiiig staff. : ' • • V 

Birenbaum immediately attacked the problem. Ke helped convince ■ 
SICC to take its first College Discovery program; all of the other 
comraunity colleges had already done this. The decision v/as made one 
week before classes began, and 60 students were brought in. Eight black 
faculty members v?ere added, a 400% increase. Three high-level black 
administrators were hired. 

After doing his ovm stvtdy pf the borough, Birenbaum determined 

that - about 10% of Richmond v/as black and Puerto Rican, located mainly 

• ^ ^ . . 1 . * ■ • 

in five ghetto areas. For t\7o months he went house4tOrrhbusc ; tallciiig.to' 
families and distributing brochures. By the end of November he had 
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established coiinectioiisj \vfith 21 black' corwiiunity orgauizatious. He got 
tliGiTi to produce a list of 3,000 high school dropouts on Staten Island. . 

Kg agreed to admit 150 of these in the Special Opportunity Program — 
if the black organizations would recruit them, make the decisions on v;ho 
would get in and commit themselves to counseling the studehtSat least';' 
once a week during the year. By January the program x^as in operation; 

110 of the initial 150 survived until June. 

The next step was the Identity ’69 program for veterans discussed . 
previously. Also SICC v/as designated by the Human Resources Admiiiistra-; , 
t ion .as- the basic education center for Richmond to x^ork v/ith 150 students.; 
Eighteen of these were admitted to SICC in the fall of 1969 . Also at 
that time 250 more Discovery students v/ere to be admitted. In one year ; 
Bill Birenbaum increased minority enrollment at SICC from less than 1% 
to about 10%, all on the basis of three or four programs hastily designed 
and financed by money left over from such things as the liquor budget. . 

In addition, Birenbaum created an atmosphere of openness. He ; 
contracted x;ith the students and faculty to relinquish some of the .• 
pox\»ers he had under the charter and submit them to referenda.- He set up 
six campus-Xi/ide comreissions: campus planning, urban programs, evening 
college and the education of adults, the humanities and the arts in the 
college, academic programs in the college, and government-faculty and 
student. The first three x?ere half student, half faculty bodies; the 
last tliree v/ere one-third faculty, one-third students, one— third coirimunity. 
All of the collage’s correspondence and internal memoranda, x-;ith the 
exception of confidential personnel correspondence, V7efe made available 
to anyone x-7ho x^anted to x/alk into the President’s office and look at it. 
Each October he delivered a speech outlining the year’s agenda, x/nich he 
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evaluated in a Kny speech. Every three weeks he r:Ot students in a public 
question-aneV-ansv^er .session. 

Because of creative leadership SICC is probably as -prepared as 
any division of the CUJIY for onen admiss Ions , but even there the picture 
is an uncertain one. The college is pooling its remedial services into . 
a Shills Center and v/ill attempt to stretch its money through the use ; ^ 
of part— tirae personnel. VThereas many schools are having to increase 
class size, SICC is trying to gat the faculty to move from nine hour . 
teaching loads to the 12 hours load typical of most colleges. In addition 
a creative and perfoirming arts program and a 200-400 student experimental 
■ col3.ege are being established to take off some of the pressure , 

It remains to be seen if. SICC can haiidle the increase. A class 
of 1,800-1,900 is expected; before Open Enrollment it would have been 
1,300-1,400. Of these 43% v;ill have average of over 75, 31% are betv/een. 70 
and 75, and 25% are belo'W, 70. In the past only a fraction would have • 
been below 70. With only $175,000 from the system, instead of the pro- 
jected $900,000, the faculty and administration of SICC as well as that 
of other colleges, have their vrork cut out for them. 
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Northeastern University in Boston is something of an exception in 
this present era of the high tuition, high cost, private university. 
Northeastern, ? private university, has, since its beginning in 1898, 
striven to educate those persons who need it most but can least afford 
it— the poor, working class student. It has accomplished this through 
i^s cooperative scheme. 

Northeastern, with the Uni-yersity of Cincinnati, was one of the 

* 

first universities to establish a cooperative education program. Cincinnati 
initiated the idea in 1906, and Northeastern took up the idea three years 
later in 1909. The program began in the College of Engineering and was 
subsequently adapted over the years in most bf the colleges and depart- 
ments of the University as they were funded and developed. Not only 

does the co-op program allow Northeastern to serve urban working class 
students, but much of the curriculum is geared to the urban scene. 

Most recently, the Northeastern Law School reopened as a cooperative. 

This is an innovation in law schools; Northeastern is the first university 

in the United States to use the cooperative idea to teach law. This is 

not the only innovation of that school. It is also attempting a revised 

curriculum which eschews the usual "establishment law" in favor of more 

problem oriented issues. Dean Thomas J, O'Toole summarized their efforts : 

We're into conscientious objection and drug abuse. We 
moved a whole class into an abortion trail. Students 
spend a night at a police station book desk,, .and last, 
but not least, we even let women into our law school. 

We made a special pitch to women's colleges and we got 
them. Twenty-five percent of the 92 students are women. 

Presently th^ cooperative scheme embraces all of students at 

Northeastern— approximately 13,500— and is considered by the University to 
be the best way to provide both education and work experience to the student 
population it serves. 
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According to Roy L. Wooldridge, Vice President and Dean of 

Cooperative Education, Northeastern is one of the largest of 210 univer 

s i t i es and colleges in the United States that have cooperative programs 

He expects a boom in the growth of cooperatives within the next few 
/ 

years and estimates by 1972, that there will be as many as 500 similar 
programs. The idea is, according to Dean Wooldridge, politically safe. 
Democrats see it as a good way to educate the poor: Republ icans see it 

as a means of cutting the high costs of higher education and avoiding 
Federal subsidy. It fits the "ideological bag" of both major political 
parties, so is very likely to get bi-partisan support from government 
and legislators. 

Aside from the built-in payoffs in a cooperative program of 
providing meaningful work in a field of interest, earned income, and 
education, there is a hidden agenda; to create conditions for inno- 
vation in curriculum (the faculty are forced to change cur r i cula to 
meet the demands of students based on experience), to help students 
develop self-confidence, to provide apparent and obvious role models 
to minority and black students who may r i ghtf u 1 1 y' feel cynical about 
their opportunity to get good jobs, to open the door for fund-raising 
for the University, and last but not least, to show the un i vers i ty the 
ways and means to determine the needs of and provide services to its 
local community. 

Very briefly, the cooperative education program at Northeastern 

is a program of alternative terms of full-time work and full-time study. 

0 

After a full-time freshman year at the University, students are given 
student placement in a job related to their major field, pharmacists 
in pharmaceutical jobs, physical education majors in education and 
recreation, etc. 




The biggest problem is with liberal arts, non-srlenbe majors. 
Students in these areas are quite often without specific occupational 
goal.? or in the process of shopping around for the work they want 
to do. Piacements for such students are less often related to the 

specific area of study than are those in other majors. 

• ' Placements are considered to be broader and more meaningful 
than a mere work experience and are verydef initely part of the 
education program. Supervision is pi’ovided by both the University 
and the employer. Continuity of placement is encouraged, but is 
contingbnt upon the student’s experience, likes and dislikes. 

An example of a particularly good placement was the experi- 
ence of Mr. Jim Alexander, an articulate, liandsome W.eck student 
in the School of Journalism. During the Spring of 1969, Mr. aexandei 
was placed with Th^^hri§.M«n^ ® journalist. 

After a few weeks of rather routine writing .jobs, Jim was assigned 
to Ford Hall at Brandeis University during the black students’ tate- 
over of that building. Students occupied the building for a week 
and Mr. Alexander was the only one of many newsmen who could go u 
into Ford Hall, to get the story from the black students’ point of , 
view. '.He goftho story, did a good job writing it and was given a' 
by-line on the front page of the newspaper. As a result of these 
articles he was given a regular assignment on urban affairs and • 
contributed several articles on black student activities, some of 
whicU appearocl on tno fronu page, again unacr ms own lylme. 
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' fy no mecns are all the jobs as good or as interesting as 
either the students or the University hope for. They are not always 
the learning experience the University would like them to bsj quite 
often business and industry do not knov; how to use placements to 
best advantage, and often there is not enough supervision provided 
by the employer. 

The cooperative scheme sets the tone for most of the commu- 
; ; rnity activities at Northeastern. It provides, at the same time, 
relationships with local business and industry and avoiiv.es 
for jobs and social mobility to the working class persons of the 
community. 

The general feeling at Northeastern, among some of its most 
■ severe critics, the black students, is that the University is doing 
. a good job at meeting local coimnunity needs and providing services. 
One student critic commented: 



;. ! • \ 
y.y 



Thei'o is no university in the’ country that 's doing 
Vfhat Northeastern is doing. Like we (black student 
groups) didn't ask for the Lighted. Schoolhouse or 
the Drop~out School; they got started on their ovm. 
it's not like v;e're going to give them a lot of 
. it; v;e don't v;ant them to rest on their 

" Northeastern can't be a measuring stick 

v .'^ other colleges and universities, simply because 

fV"' got a long way to go. - 

I S there are other universities doing^ as good a job 

. J in serv.ing their loca!l communities, but this student 

general opinion of black student.s and many other 

studenta. and faculty at Northeastern. Of the two programs' cited 

1 '• above — the Lighted Schoolhouse and tho Drop-out School — only one v.’as 

a success, tho second, and it nas been closed. 
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For the balance of this chapter we will describe Northeastern's 
other areas of urban, community, and minority group involvement, but we 
feel that the co-op program is the lever that opened the door to the 
other types of involvement. 

The Drop-Out School 

This school, known formally as the Laboratory School of the 
Boston Neighborhood Youth Corps, began in February 1966, with active 
assistance from Melvin Howards, a thin, wiry, ex-New Yorker. The. 
initial plan was to develop a modest tutorial program for Neighborhood 
Youth Corps workers in Roxbury, the black community of Boston. The 
program took a year to get funded after several false starts and 
considerable disappointment to the boys and girls involved in the plans 
of the school. Eventually those involved with the program became annoyed 
with the long, involuted bureacratic procedures of funding and went 
directly to ABCD, the Boston Community Action Program, and demanded 
help to get the program funded. ABCD in turn went to the Department of 

Labor for money to start the program. 

With funding, classes were opened in the ground floor of the 

YMCA and 30 persons were initially brought into the program. During 
the second year, enrollment increased to 250, but during the third and 
last year of the program, it eased back to 200. in its second year the 
program was housed in a former industrial building at 40 Leon Street 
on the edge of the Northeastern Campus, and in its third year it was 
moved to renovated quarters in Roxbury (a former automobile showroom) 
together with other social service activities. 

The Laboratory School provided eight hours of instruction a 
week to school drop-outs participating in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
rt The major purpose of this program was: 

ERiC , Iftl 
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•• .to provide youth who hgve dropped out of school with 
either basic education (for those functioning below 7th 
. grade level) or high school level work for those who 
have completcci tlio 8th grade and who are funcvioing 
above the 7th gi’ado level. . Employability is the 
goal of tho Koighborhood Youth Corps and t.ierefore 
this directly affects the school program and phaJo- 
sophy.V.Thc vast mjority of the students seek • 
'better jobs with a future. 



Classes wore organized in track and core groups. Track groups 
were 6 to 8 boys or girls grouped according to reading level or 
ability in English or mathematics. Only poTsons who vrore funcoioning 
below 7th grade levels VQve placed in track groups. Persons who 
functioned above a 7th grade level were organized into core groups 

of 20 persons, 

.The curriculum for both groups was a modified curriculiun for 
high school credit — English language and reading, mathematics and 
science^-organized around an integrated core concept such as conflic t, 
nigi'ation, peopDe v/ho made America, getting a job, starting a bank 

account, or applying for a loan. 

Attendance for tho school v;as very high— 75J^^ of all students 
attended regularly. . Rsltitionships betvreen students and teachers were 
said to be "one- of the best things about the school." The atraosphorc 
was so accepting and helpful that girls with infant children often 
brought them to school where they made arrangements among themselves' 

’ , other students f dr babysitting. Teachers were enthusiastic about 
the program and the principal v;as a”vej:y able and outspoken" black 
man vfho gave the school a dynamic leadership., .. 

Graduates of tho program, v/ere successful in getting either 
jobs or further education. By Januaiy, 1969, 29 persons had graduated 
from the school j of that niimber, .4 vrore fulltime students at univer- 
sities In the area, 5 were awaiting application for full-time college 
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study, ‘5 v;orc in some job training, and 9 \iove working full~tiir.e. 

The school ran for 3i* years as a demonstration project. V/ith. 
legislative cutbacks and changes in Neighborhood Youth Corps, guidelines 
during 1969 , the program first had to exclude 18 year olds, and then 
was closed completely because of no funds. 



Tho Cha rles E. Mackey Li/ditod Scliool House 



.The Lighted School House \ias a different stoiy. During our 
first visit to Northeastern in March of 1969, nearly evciyone was 
enthusiastic about the Boston Bouye Cc^lege's modification of the 
Hint, Michigan Community School, tho Lighted School House { (v/hereby 
a school is kept open at night for a full range of adult education 
and community programs) . 

The idea for the school came from Dr. Katharine L. Allen, 

Dean of Northeastern's Boston Bouve .College of Physical and Recre- 
ation Education in June, 1967. But it was a long time coming to 
fruition. The' original plan v/as to establish the school in Roxbury. 
•Leaders in that black community v/ere contficted, but after a number 
of months of discussions and fonnu.lation, the community resisted the 
idea becGuso there was no plan fora physical facility aside from 
classroojns. Unfortunately, a proposal for fimding v/as sent to tho 
Mott Foundation before the attitudes of tho comi^iiunity v/ero assessed. 

Tho Foundation made* a site visit and learned of tho community resistance 5 
they did^not fund tho proposal. 



Having failed in Roxbuiy, tho idea was taken to tho South End 
of Boston, a community of Greek, Arab, Puerto Rican and black people 

(there aro said to be 42 different ethnic groups living there). 

Planning i;*c:ctingo wore hcl.d v/ith the local cor.riun.lty— .»ono such 

had 200 participants and the proceedings were translated simultaneously 
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In four different languages. As a result of these meetings, a proposal 
was written and Dr. Asa Knowles, the President of the University, commit- 
ted $ 25,000 from the University budget to start the program. 

A full-time black director was hired and courses for children 
and adults began. Classes for children ranged from kindergarten to 
the eighth grade. Courses In basic reading and math were established 
with a ivlde range of field trips to stimulate the children. They visited 
an astronomy observatory, local university laboratories, TV stations, 
and used the swimming pools and gyms of Boston Bouve College. 

The major emphasis of the adult program was to provide English 
courses for Spanish, Chinese and Greek speaking adults. Initial enroll- 
ment was low, but William Bush, the director, wasn*t discouraged because 
each week the number of members increased as the participants spread the 
word to the local community. 

The University gave full cooperation In providing materials 
and facilities for the school, and was exploring various sources for 
funding and other assistance to expand the school *s range of activities. 

Northeastern had no intention of expanding into or otherwise taking 

» 

t 

over the community. It simply wanted to provide whatever It could to an 
underprivileged community with the hope of breaking down some of the 
barriers between town and gown. 

Hy impression after my first visit was that after 19 iionths 
of talk and planning and two months of operation, the plan could 
be made to work. When 1 returned a year later in April , 1970 a pall had 



fallcji over tho whole idea and cvoiyono'^ involved v/ith t)ie project 
seoined disappointed and discouraged after the inteivening year. 



There are several versions of tho school ‘s demise. One version 

attributed responsibility to local leaders j another attributed tho 

failure to leadership at Northeastern. The falure in local loader- 

ahlp version went this way: 

Mr. Bi*ush, the Director, did a good job getting tho 
thing going. Ho v/ould go from door to door explaining 
tho idea, encouraging people to participate in the 
school. It v/as evident though from the beginning at 
the meetings that the community v/as suspicious of the 
establistoont (Northcasterjj) . 

...the advisory board of tho school v/as stacked with 
affluent people who didn ’ t roprosent the people and 
wore trying to wrest control of the school from the 
University. They \/ere tryin to run things, and wanted 
to got their hands in the till. People in that 
commiuiity do not communicate among themselves and they 
didn’t know v/hat \/ns going on. There was one problem 
after another. 

It alj. came to a head toward tho first of the stimmcr, 

Mr. Bi-ush v/as offered a good job v/ith tho school he 
had left in Kov/ York City in order to cone up here. 

Wo couldn’t compote v/ith their- offer. I guess ho 
reaDiv.od the school wasn’t going to rise over all tho 
bickering. Uo didn’t plan a suirr/ior program and 
resisted the advisoiy board’s buggootion for one. 

They insisted on the pi-ograra and made plans. Well they 
sat-ln on usj so wo threv/ it into tholr laps. They 
hirod a liov/ director, a haid wording, capable black 
girl, and they spent $10,500 of the ^5,000 for tho 
summer program. All during tho summer there wore 
fights about money j they v/ante d control of the money 
but wo didn’t give it to them. They had crazy Ideas, 
like paying a suporintondont $6.40 an hour just to 
open and close the doors of lbcJ:oy School. 

V/o got a ha?*d tltno all that summer. Toward fall, they 
^ cone to us and ankod us for another vJ2f>|000 for the 
' , second year. Tlicy v/antod uo to just give then tho 

money. Well, v/e v/antod i.;oro cojitrol than that, so v/e 
told thorn that v/o couldn’t give thorn the nonoy t/iili- 
out administering the program. In the end we told them 
to raise the money themselves and administer the program 
themselves . 
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I don't really believe that the board really represented 
the people in the community; they were just affluent people 
who v/ere using the school for their own ends. They didn't 
represent the people and in the end they caused us too much 
trouble. 

The other version attributed the failure to Northeastern's 

leadership: , ' 

Boston Bouve just couldn't handle those people down in Castle 
Square. They couldn't handle the conflict stirred up by the 
Board. The Friends of Mackey School were suspicious of 
Northeastern. They wanted power to the people. Who are the 
people?: In this case, the middle class or upwardly mobile 

working class. I guess it would have helped if Boston Bouve 
would have been represented by someone from a minority group. 

Undoubtedly, elements of both stories are true. Community groups, 
in their new consciousness , can be demanding and difficult; and it takes 
special skill and a certain finesse to work with them. But democratic 
processes have never been easy and perhaps a few hard knocks can be 
expected when universities take things to the people. 




Continuing Education 

Much more effective than the Lighted School House and longer 
lived than the Drop-Out School arc the unique and varied activities of 
the Center of Continuing Education. The Dean of this school is Israel 
Katz, know to all as "Iz." Mr. Katz is a large, pleasant, outgoing 
man with the assurance and easy manner of one who knows his job well and 
is pleased with his achievements. Before coming to Northeastern, he 
%^s a professor of engineering at Cornell University and an engineering 
manager at General Electric. 

« 

Dean Katz's philosophy of continuing education is unusual: 
continuing education for him is not adult education or extension viork, 
but a unique provision of courses to upgrade or stretch the competencies 
of practitioners and professionals in nearly every field. Courses are 
generally presented In seminar- or workshop format where the student 
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becomes involved as a participant teacher. Resource people for these 
courses must be very adaptable to the needs of the group taking the 
course and steer away from an authoritarian or lecture-like situation. 

Courses provided by the Center range from an Institute on Youth 
and Drugs for school counsellors to an elaborate, semester-long series 
of courses on the "State-of-the-Art" to help engineers and scientists 
stay abreast of technological advances both in their own fields and 
peripheral areas. In the first, a group of counselors was brought to 
a large elegant old home (Henderson House) for an intensive 12-day 
course of study providing information about all aspects of drugs, explored 
their o^^m attitudes about drugs and drug abusers, and visited Boston 
State Hospital's Addiction Unit and Odyssey House in New York City. 

The "State-of-the-Art" series offered 67 different courses In engineering, 
ranging from statistics to laser light optics, and were held at a number 
of locations, including suburban schools. 

The State-of-the-Arts courses best express Dean Katz's belief 
that education is a life-long experience and that adult education should 
be a normal and necessary part of a person's working life. In this 
respect. Northeastern attempts to relate the latest developments in a 
profession or practice with the participant's knowledge and experience 
in his field of work. 

The Youth and Drug Institute expresses the Center's interest in 
attacking social and urban problems. Many such programs and courses 
are undertaken as a community service. 

Courses at the Center arc grouped and developed under four 
different departments: 

(1) Cotnmunity Services has developed courses for a variety 
of practitioners of social and community functions. These 
may range from institutes for construction foremen to over- 
come racial prejudices to updating admin 1st rat ive skills 
for nursing home administrators; 
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(2) Continuing Ed ucation in Scienc e and Technology is the 
largest of the four in terms of the number of students. 

Dean Katz tells the following story which i llustrates 
Northeastern's reputation for providing high level courses ^ 
in engineering: 

"Very recently we submitted in competition with MIT, a 
proposal to NASA to train certain members of its staff 
in specific new techniques. When wemade the submission, 
one of the junior members of the University staff— -he 
didn't have any idea of our ability— said that we didn t 
stand a chance against MIT. Well, I v^s more confident 
than that. We have had plenty of experience in putting 
together just the thing that they were looking for.^ We 
won the contract because they knew we would do the job. 
Northeastern may not be as high-powered as MIT, but 
what we do we do well." 

( 3 ) Continuing Education in Business utilizes a broad range 
of techniques and subject matter, including "T" and '^^er- 
personal relations groups, clinical psychology, and studies 
of autocratic and paternalistic behavior, to teach diverse 
courses from general labor-management problems to a specific 
development program for senior v/omen supervisors from the 
New England Telephone Company. 

(4) Continuing Education in Professional Science and 
Engineering genera 1 ly acts as a direct consultant to engi- 
neering firms to determine specific needs of a situation 

and provide counsel in courses as may be needed. For example, 
at Raytheon, management had assumed that persons performing 
a specific job had working knowledge of applied trigonometry. 

This assumption was not borne out and was causing product ion 
problems. Raytheon contacted the Center for Continuing 
Education and the Center organized a workshop on trigonometry 
applied to crystal growth and fabrication. 

Faculty for most Center courses are recruited from among practitioners 
rather than from Northeastern itself. Eighty one per cent of ail Center 
instructors come from business, industry, social agencies, or research 
institutions. These instructors work part-time on a course-to-course 
basis. The Center has been very successful in getting very competent 
teachers and has a growing reputation in the Boston area for providing 
a high ievei of training for graduate practitioners. 

It has also been financially self-supporting. According to 
Dean Katz, the Center showed a net income on top of more than a $1,000,000 ' 
budget for iS 69 > but after deducting costs of low income community 
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service courses, this amounted to a break-even position. Despite this 
self-supporting performance, the program has met some resistance from 

regular University faculty. Dean Katz explained: 

The faculty as a whole does not understand the Center and 
consequently is not in favor of what we are doing, but 
gradually we hope to win it over. It's a new step; we re 
doing difficult things and there are not many people.who 
believe universities should be as aggressive as we are about 
going out to the local community and selling our courses. 
Someday the Center will be appropriately recognized at home. 

1 visited Henderson House for one day of a week-long coui se 
being given to construction crew foremen. The course was developed 
"by tho Center for the Association of Genora3 Contractors, who 
wanted to prepare, construction crew foremen for the racial integration 
of work crows. Accomodations at Henderson House wore spacious and 
food was good and pD.entiful. 

Participants in this course were for the most part without 
formal higher education (only one of the group of 15 had any college 
training), but they wore experienced in dealing with people. The 
course utilized this experience to teach basic human relations and 
sensitize them to thoi.r ovm attitudes to\/ard social change and racial 
prejudice. Each day began with an infonnal lecture which drew on 
the experience of the group to describe and illustrate basic concepts 
In dealing with people. After the lecture, tho students broke up in 
two groups to discuss different aspects of tho lecture, with each 
group led ly a trained psychologist. Tho groups then reasseinblod 
as a single unit for a larger discussion. After a break for dijwcr, 
a long, discursive lecture on tho history of gix)up dynamics and 
proceosoo of social chango was presented *tiy various combinations of 
the four instructors pre.9cnt. 
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Mofj'b of i)\G iGc'oure inatorial v?ns proscnfced in mi oblique and 
inforiiial way. Concepts vrore only hinted at and a munbor of anecdotea 
were used to get points acros.o. Discussions at the lectures v/ere 
lively but tended to be monopoli'/<Gd by a fei/ individuals. . The smaD.l 
groups seojaed to be less fimitful than tho l.ectures in cvolcing discussion. 
They were intended to "be a form of modified sensitivity training, 

but the group I sat in on v;as of a very superficial level. Litolo if 
nnv cr.r.tionr! or fcr)]in>-::5 i;c:oc o:nxv;r.r;.od . Discussion in tiic second 



group was wore livoD.y and iroro o^Qiress.^ 



::o oi 



tho 



larlcinants * feelings. 



^y far the best discussions "occurred during dinner vdiile 

• • 

participants wore less self-conscious. Leavoned by good food and 
drink, I engaged a group of six participants in a discussion' about 
drug addiction and race— nioro specif icaj.ly, the reasons why there 
is more drug abuse among racial and ethnic minorities. Another group 
was debating the long term effects of youth culture at the other 
end of tho table. Obviously, the course was creating a good climate 
for discussion. 

This idea of expanding tho concept of continuing education 

to persons already established in a i?b', practice or profession is ■ 

an unusual idea and v;ould seem to be in keeping with the rapid 

changes in society and technology which are occurring. Dom Katz 

summed up his position and tho efforts of tho Center in this woyJ 

With tho seemingly steady increases in teclniology and 
the I'apid social changes that arc occurring today, 
Individuals should bs prepared to makwO several career^ 
changes over the course of their lifotiiie. Universities 
have to recognize this and make those changes possD.ble 
for tho Inlividual. If we don't, wo are going to have 
a coiwtry of bitter, dincojitented middle-age people 
who foul discarded by society. Our Contor is meeting 
that problem, but other universities have to Join in. 
Education is a lifc-3ong process and univorsiwios 
should not bo concerned only vrith tho young or tho 
m5.ddlc classes. 
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Bla ck 

” ■ I« addition to mootinc tho noodo of practitionoro and prof es- 
oWa in a rapidly ohansind society, Horthoaot.,™ is doing a 
reasonably good Job at providing education opportunity to black 
pe;eons as well. Ac of the first of 1970, roughly 3!'- of the students 
at Northeastern were black. The percentage is expected to increase; 

Dr. Asa Knowles,’ liorbbcaotorn-;; President, hes pledged that by the 

• ■ r 

fall of 1970, at least 10?. of the freshman class will be black. 

Tho University seemed well on its way towards that goalj the Fall, 

1969 incoming class was 5? (175) black. 

The special black students program was initiated at Kortheas- 

tem in tho fall of 1964, whon 25 students ^/ore admitted with fuD.l 
scholarships for fivo years (in tho co-op program) with funds provided 
by the Ford Foundation. Those students were euphemisticnlly called 

Ford Scholars. Ore such scholar said of tho group: 

. Yes. most of tho group that I came in with havo remained 

at tho University and are doing well 
25 graduated in Jime, 1969). But you wouldn't believe 
L^Se original 25 wore selected. You ^o give it 
to VJhitcy; he's always scheming, hearly all of thv 
original 25 were athletes, you know. The Univer^ty 
used tho 25 scholarships to strongthon their a-ciaooic 
teams. They used those scholarships to bring in more 
athletes. Well, when wo got organized, got ourselves 
together in 1966, this was tho first issue we confionocd 
tho University on. 

During 1965, twenty'-five more black students woro brought in 
tmdor scholarships with equal numbers in 1966 and 1967. Beginning in 
1965, a Bpeciai"s\Viir.'.or preparatory pixigram was initiated for black 
students and this has been continued every year sinco. 

After the death of Martin luthor King in the spring of 1968,^ 
black student’s of the Afro^^/Ariorioan Association approachod rrcoiclcnt 
Knowlco and tho University wl’tl^^^domando. One of thoso was an 
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Inci'OGSO in tho nuTubsr or black fi'csh^non i/O 50 for tho fall of 1969* 
* / 

Dr. ItnovO.og I'ospoiicled very pos3,t:lveD.y to tho stiKbnts, as ono W.ack 



student relates: 



Aen Knowles is a beauti-ful cat; ho v/ants to cooperate, 
Wrtr>v> '‘’r> 7 or>fio oiri.’ (1 wu’ liD Tc’sspo‘:'clocl 3 7>!i;'.od'la‘cel.y and 
almost always in the af f 1 rmat 1 ve. And what's more, he 
carried them cnt. hike \io cot More Wack Oouclents than 
VO asT'.od .for Inst year. Wo asked for 50 and got 85. 



i 
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Black freslunen cnroliinont increased to 175 hy tho fall of 
1969, and it was expected that .-approxlna tely 300 black students (or 
1055) would be bx’ought into the freshman class in 1970. Admission 
procedures for black students have been strcaj-ilinod: Collogo Board 

scores are not used and students are accepted, on tho basis of their 
potential and motivation. If the student domonstratoo a genuine 
concern to got in and succeed, ho is accepted. 

Financial aid is also generous, 1-xartin Luther ICing Scholar- 
ships (of which there were 75 in tho fall of 19^9) provide full 
tuition, fees, books and commuting expenses. If additional assistance 
is needed, it is given. As Roland Latham, the black Assistant Dean 
of Students says: 

We try to moot all tho needs of tho students. If someone 
needs clothes, glasses, vrhat have you, v?e come up with 
tho money for tliew. Wo try to give tliera special housing 
consideration, tiy to got them housing close to the 
University. ., ^inothor policy V70 have— *this one's brand 
nev;-- is the extended fresliman year. If a student shows 
problems in adjustment and do pen 't do as ^7oll as 
exjJectod, v/o extend tho freshman year, Vic lot them do 
the froslmian year in t^/o yeax’s if they havo to. Hiis 
staidicd just this year. 

In general, relations betirecn the University and the black 
student group (tho Afi’o-Amei’ican Association) are amlcablo. In many 
respoots, President Knov/los has anticipated black students demands 
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loiiE teforo con=eq«o“'‘’y 

pos-dUon to profluco oction. Doan Datham mustratocl this v/ith his 

deccl'ipbion oS! blo^ck stiulonbe at Morbhoastorn: 

The nw.'bora of inilltanb blaCit studonbr. have clwindlcd 
end I tliiiib you con abbribubc thin dbrocbly to tho 
responsWi^ness of the University. Freshmen join the 
militant croups, when, they first come because they, want 
to 1:03.0112* and bo r.ocoptod . After a foir oonosterD they 
drop ou’t V:ocr.iiro in l.i.o'blo oo coiipis^.n o.'M* no 

Northear.torn. Moro blacks aro bcin2 
■ Afro-Ajnorl can’ Center is open. Tho FVosident does 
these things because he is a concerned person; he 
does it botauno it is the riaht thing to do. 

• One black student described it differently, but it amounts 
to the saiwo things 

We were forced to group together bocauso any 
we would have with faculty and aduinis ora oion would 
only have rosu3.tod in long fruitless 
discussions. VIo Icnew that if wo came as a body with 
firm ideas of what wc_ wanted and made no concessions 
mid no compromises, wo could got them. Well wo got 
them... now v?o don't oven have to raxse 
anymore; we're oixperto at uniyersicics. wo juso go 
straight to tho man and rap with him. 

In February, 1969, black students proposed to the University 
the establishment of an ACro-Amorican Center and a Black Studies 
Dopartmont. President Knowles agreed and encouraged the proposal 
and during our first visit to Northeastern, both students and 
faculty-administratlon were planning both. With little fanfare and 
few of the problems faced by other universities in the foimation of 
similar programs, llortheoctern provided a small building for the 
Center and staff to begin its operation within a few short months 

(September, 196?) of tho orj-ginal demand. 

During our second visit tho Center was operational. It 
offered a limited range of courses and sorvico to the Boston block 
coTrtnninity and planned a coicprohonsivo black stud.ieo progrmn. 
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Good relations between black students, the black community, 

» 

and President Knowles are largely the result of efforts by Kenneth 
C. Williams, who was first an Assistant to the President and later 
a Coordinator of the Afro-American Institute. Mr. Williams is a 
young, dynamic, rather hip, bearded black man who served as interme- 
diary between black students and the President. His relations with 

both stiidcrrbD and tho President wore excellent. V/ith students ho was 
casual and at easej ho could bancj the table and rap with the best of 
them. With tho President ho was calljn and articulate a thoroughly 
reasonable man who resisted the temptation to bo co-opted by either 

group. 
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Teacho r Int e rn ProKran 

The last program to be described at any lengtli Is ono that 
may be a good technique for improving both teacher training and tho 
quality of education in ghotto schools^ T^is program, called The 
Prototype Program for Teachor Education, is atteicpting to bring :• 

Korlh eastern’s College of Education together with two private ghotto 
BChoois (Pioxbury Community School and tho New School for Children) 

In a program to rovlso curriculum and training for teachers who plan 

to work in inner city schools. 

Accoi’ding to William Quill, tho Program Cooi’dinator and 
Assistant Px’ofcssor of Education, traditional teachor training programs 
have had little rolovanco for preparing teachers to work In ouch 
schools. Elo program will aitowpt to change teacher training lys 

r 

1) giving inner’ city residents a significant rolo in 
tho program— each of tho three groups have oqital 
Voice in al3. decision makingj 

2) allowing the Intonis during their undergraduate 
education to develop a curriculum which will be 

* appropriate end meaningful for children in inner- 
city schools; ‘ 
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3) tho program v;lll clo-oinphnsl'/.o academic acliicvcmont 
for evaluating into3*ns, and specify thu behavior 
, skills and characteristics that mako effective 
' urban taacliors, 

Tho prograTA grovf out of discussions bet’.’ccn ropi'ooontativos 
of tho Roxbiuy Cc:.;miuiity School, Tiie /Joi; School lor tnuLCiren, ana 

9 • • 

Northeastern's Associate Dean of Education, Ray C. Dethy, about the 
possibility of allowing uncortifiod teachers currently working in tho 
Cfommunity schools to attend Northeastom to obtain an undergraduate 
degree. Tho College of Education had no such program, but Doan Dot^y 

I 

proposed that tho conammity schools and Northeastern got together 

to develop a prototype program which would allow interns to develop 

their own curriculum and course of study leading to a degree. 

Preliminaxy funding was solioitod from tho U. S. Office of 

Education and received in Jtme of 19C9» for a six month period. 

Since then, informal seminars have boon hold at the comsamity schools 

twice a wook to designate the operational behavior of both intoms 

and tho University, to concretize the teaching experience of the 

interns, and to develop Aew criteria for intern evaluation. Of the 

progress to date, Mr. Qitill said: 

The program has laado a lot of progress in the community 
and there has been a lot of enthusiasm among the 
University faculty} but tho faculty talk too rmch and 
can't deliver. Ihoy are caught in abstractions} tiioy 
can't get togothor when it coines to talk end action. 

Really, the community has boen voiy tolerant of us. 

• 

Interns entering the program do not necessarily have to have e 

high school diploma, although about half do. The proposed program 
toxitd be under the direction of the College of Education, but located 
In the University College, which has an open admissions policy so 
that format credentials will be no bar to those wishing to participate* 
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Althouah the program, at our last visit, v;as still In Its 
Initial stages, the University has made a real commitment to It. 

As reported by Mr. (iulll, Northeastern, despite a lack of funds for 
new program development, has made a real effort to make this program 
operational: 

Northeaotorn hangs looso in rogard to coaminlty 
projects. Tho dogroo of cooperation by tho Univer- 
sity is Iwprosoivo. * Why, wo have tho majority of^ 
full-time instruction faculty of tho School Jof 
Education) devoting one-third of their time to the 
Prototype Program. Yes, they do want to do some- 
thing to improve tho quality of education in 
ghetto schools. 



yiaadershin 

lOTolvoniont with Booton and Its problems Is expressed ly most 
of tho departments and schools of tho Univorsity-many more than have 
been tientlonod In this short dosoidption. 0>is Involvoiaent is a 
result not only of tho i-elatlonahips botucon tho ooiwmnlty and north- 
eastern that arise out of tho cooporatlvo scheno of education, 
but the direction clven to tho University by hits president, Br. Asa 



Knowlos. 

Dr. Knov/los is an unassuming, consorvativoly dressed, round- 
faced nan whose physical appoaranco hellos his innovative ideas for 
Northoastorn and its urban emphasis. Both students and faculty think 
that Dr’. Knowlos has been tho forceful leader who has led tho TJnlvor- 



8lty*8 attack on Boston's social problems. One faculty member 



suniAarizod the attitudes 



Old Ace (Asa) is really into things j he's tuned into 
urban problems and real3y responds. His door is open 
at onytime to now ideas | and when ho says ho *11 back 
you up, he doos. He doesn't have any pretensions 
about Morthoasternj ho knows that it is a proletarian 
university and lie v/iuito to educate kids who real3.y 



need it. 
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Dr; Knowles' leadership In dealing with urban problems has 
not been as easy or as popular as It has perhaps been made to sound 
here. Some at Northeastern resist his Ideas and plans for Northeastern 



Tho Prooident tolls his own stoiy of this roslotanco: 

• • 

Five yoors ago (1964) > when I oncouragod tho Univoraity 
departmonto and staff to' got involved with tho city, tho 
head of tho Sociology Dopartinait said for all to hoar, 

«yeo, if Dr. Knowlos vmnts to got involved with tho city, 
give him a broom and lot him swoop Huntington Avenue ^ 
(a particularly dirty street that bordoro tho Univoraity) . . 
So, you SCO, it has not always boon a popular thing to 
do at Norfchoasternj but dospito that, I have always 
felt that Morthoastom should tal:o tho leadership in 
providing whatever services wo could to tho local 
comnunity. Now tho rest of tho univorsitios inP.^ton— * 
Harvard, Boston University and Boston Collcgo— arc 
getting on tho bandwagon bocauso they know that is 
where tho money is. 

Barbara Rubin, an Associate Professor of Sociology, a 

native of Boston and Roxbury and a keen urban sociologist. Is a little 

less optimistic than President Knowles about the climate at Northeastern; 

The history of llorthoastcm has boon ono of educating 
the worldng class of Boston. It was a private insti" 

• titlon doing tho job of a state institution. It had 

done tho job of educating Boston, while tho State did 
nothing. It has played a magnificent rolo with tho 
Boston community, but \/hen tho State got involvad in 
educating tho poor, tho now University of Maosachuootts 
downtown no\t, llorthoaotom hns,bocomo more regional and 
. national in its scope. 

For a long tlwo there was no publish or perish approach 
hero} hut nov/ wo are noimiallfiing and it is affecting tho 
University in a lot of v/aysJ sorao of the faculty are 
unwilling to cooperate with students and cooperative 
coordinators} increasingly, undergraduates aro baing 
sacriflcod to graduate students and graduate departments. 

‘ Some of tho faculty come here to bo close to Harvard 
. : and l-ffT} Hortheastern is thoir second choice and they 

aro not satisfied with what Northoastom Is doing. 

They look across tho river to Cambridge} that. is tho 
standard and tho model for a lot of the faculty horo. 

• lt‘s unfortunato wo arc so closo to those tv;o schools} 
we would be ijlct more coinfortnblo with our achiovemont 
^ 'if VO did not havo to live by thoir standards. 
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Indecd, being so close to Harvard and HIT Is a problem for 
Northeastern. Many of the faculty do want to emulate the larger 
national and International scope of those universities. Some feel 
that Northeastern’s achievement cannot stand next to the traditional 
model of excellence which Harvard and MIT typify. Ironically, their 
students' consciousness of Boston's urban problems Is forcing 
Harvard and MIT to look to universities such as Northeastern and 
Wayne State In Detroit for a model of urban Involvement. 
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OUR LADY OF THE LAKE; 

A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SERVICE 



George Nosh 
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Although Our Lady of the Lake (The Lake) , a medium 
size, predominantly women's Catholic college in San Antonio, 
Texas, has always had a variety of distinctive programs, it 
has still clung fairly closely to tradition. The great majority 
of the undergraduates are Catholic. Catholic students are 
required to take approximately one religion course per year. 
Many of the parents send their daughters there with the 
feeling that they will be protected from the dangers of the 

outside world. 

In 1967, The Lake began a radical experiment called 
"Project Teacher Excellence" (PTE) , that enrolled Mexican- 
American students who v;ould not ordinarily qualify for 
admission to or be able to afford The Lake. PTE aimed to 
prepare them to become bilingual teachers in the Mcxican- 
TUnerican community. This has been a bold experiment fraught 
with difficulty, but it is succeeding due to the support of 
key faculty and administrators, and the tremendous ability 
of the students themselves. The project has presented a 
tremendous challenge to what had been a fairly placid con- 
servative school, which nonetheless is the most liberal college 
in San Antonio. Its success has made PTE's supporters and 
students proud, and caused many of its original detractors 
to rethink their opposition. Project Teacher Excellence has 
had an* impact on other units at The Lake, such as The Worden 
School of Social Service. It has said if they can do it, 
why can't we? 
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Althour.J' PT?: has been a success to date, its lonr,-ranne 
future is, by no r.oans secure. 

This chapter will tell the story of Project Teacher 
Kxccllonce, the conflicts that i.t has cnrendered, why it has 
succeeded, and liow it has affected the rest of the College. 

BACKUP PUMP t 

Service to the comunity has been a major component of 
The Lake’s prorram since it V7as founded by the Sisters of 
the Divine Providence as a two-year Catholic college in 1911. 
Teacher training, first only for those v;ho teupht in the 
parochial schools and then for a vdde variety of teachers, 
has alv 7 ays been a major activity. The Worden School of Social 
Work, opened in 1942, is the only such institution in San 
Antonio and one of just four in all of Texas. VJhen Texas 
developed certification standards for teachers in 1950, and 
The Lake began to offer a Master’s Degree in Education, the 
administration be^an to realize that a nev7 type of teacher 
training was needed to reach San Antonio’s Kexican-American 
population. ' 

San Antonio has one of the lai'gest ethnic concentrations 
of any major city in the United States, with approximately 
40 percent of its 800,000 citizens being Mexican-American 
today, and a majority expected in the future. (Mexican- 
Americans also refer to themselves by the terms ’’Chicane” 
and ’’Brown”. However, those of Mexican descent in Texas 




seem to prefer to be called Mexican-Americans and that is 

the term we shall use throughout • ) 

The most acute educational problem in the Southwest is 
that v.’hich involves Hexican-American children • In the 
elementary and secondary schools of the five states in the 
region - Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, 
there arc approximately 1.7 5 million children with Spanish 
surnames. Although approximately two-thirds of the public 
school population of San Antonio is Mexican- American, the 
statistics on their performance are abysmal. The drop-out 
rate in high school is huge and only a small proportion go 
on to college. One of the problems is that the parents, many 
of whom are recent immigrants, have an extremely low. level 
of educational attainment. A recent survey of all Mexican- 
Air.ericans in Texas over 25 years of ago showed that half had 
completed no more than four years of school, and only one in 
nine had gone to hirh school. Thus, the' parents of 
Mexican-American children are not sufficiently educated to 
help these students breach the cultural barriers to employment 
and full participation in American society. Since most 
Mexican-Americans don’t attend college, school teachers are 
predominantly white or ’’Anglo", and many of them have been 
quite ineffective in reaching and motivating Mexican-American 

students . 
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TIIE NATUR15 OF THE COLLEGE : 

Set on an 115 acre campus bordering Lake Elmendorf, 

Our Lady of the Lake is located on the vest side of San 
Antonio, Its location in a predominantly Mexican-American, 
lov;-income part of tovm ^as affected the nature of the College 
both positively and negatively. Location is one of the 
reasons that the upper-middle class Catholic girls of San 
Antonio usually attend Trinity University rather than The 
Lake, The Lake’s Anglo resident students have primarily 
been Catholic girls from North and East Texas and out of 
state, v 7 hose parents v/ant them to get the benefits of a 
Catholic higher education, vmich includes protection from 
the dangers of the big city. Both Anglo and Mexican-American 
girls from San Antonio attend the Lake as day students. The 
College has long had a substantial population of middle and 
working-class Mexican-American students from the San Antonio 
area whose parents, through economizing, have been able to 
afford the tuition of only $750 a year. About half of the 
undergraduate girls board at the college and these are 
primarily the out-of-town Anglos, The Mexican-American 
students have usually been commuters, but there have been 
some South Texas Mexican -Americans who've lived on campus. 

The Lake is a fairly strong college academically and over 
the years it has raised its entrance requirements. By 1968, 
two-thirds of the entering freshmen had been in the top 
quarter of their graduating class in high school. Financial 
\ and academic considerations ruled out many Mexican-Americans, 
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Prior to the time Project Teacher Excellence enrolled its 
first students in Septeitiber 1967, Our Lady of the Lake College 
had been predominantly an excellent college with an ideal of 
service but it had done little to educate poorly prepared 
students* 

Project Teacher Excellence was not a program that sprang 
up overnight in barren soil. Rather, there had been a 
context at The Lake which made such innovation possible. 

The Sisters of Divine Providence, who began in southern France, 
were invited to Texas in the late 1800's to teach the poor. 

In 1B96 they established the first normal school in Texas at 
San Antonio and it eventually became Our Lady of the Lake, 
Because there was not a single social service agency in the 
City at the time. Bishop Lucey asked them in 1942 to start 
a school V7here training for social service could take place. 
Both the Sisters of Divine Providence and the Archdiocese of ’ 
San Antonio have been regarded as innovative, 

Hov 7 ever, much of the service rendered to the community 
by the sisters in the early days was of the "Lady Bountiful" 
nature. The sisters contributed baskets of food to local 
residents at Thanksgiving, According to some younger 
Mexican-Americans , the community regarded The Lake as a 
patronizing mission with high fences v;hich was inaccessible 
to most of the poor children who lived nearby. The college 
administrators have become av/are of this image and have started 
to change it. Some sisters now live in low-income communities, 
in among local Mexican-Americans, and this has helped to 
change perspectives on both sides. 
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Academically The ijake has been sound and has gotten 
stronger, John McMahon, a layman, has been president for 
25 years. He has been a proponent of academic freedom and 
excellence and political liberality. There is a fairly 
strong faculty with approximately half of the full-time 
members holding the doctorate. Although the Sisters of 
Divine Providence ov/n the college, about half of the Board 
of Trustees are laymen. However, six of the eleven members 
of the Board, including the chairman, are sisters. Approxi- 
mately half of the faculty are laymen. The sisters are not 
a conservative force. Some of the lay faculty we talked to 
feel that many of the most innovative and liberal ^faculty 
are sisters. The sisters wear a variety of costumes, with 
some dressed fairly traditionally, others wearing modern, 
fashionable habits V7ith skirts at the knee, and others eschew 
ing habits altogether. 

The seeds of today’s innovations trace to a self-study 
The LaJee made in preparation for an accreditation visit in 
the early 1960 's. The administrators determined that service 
to the community would have to be an important future goal 
of the College and that not enough of the right sort of 
service v;as being done. The first step v;as a visit by tv;o 
sisters (who v;ere eventually to become the second and third- 
ranking administrators at The Lake) to a number of other 
colleges. The sisters v;ere particularly impressed by Antioch 
Carleton, and Macalester Webster and they became convinced 
of the importance of faculty and stxident involvement in 
policy-making and of the need for new methods of rendering 



service. 



One of the first things that the sisters proposed upon 
their return to The Lake was a faculty conference to debate 
the future goals of the College and the strengthening of 
the role of the faculty. In 1964, the faculty assembled off 
campus for a three-day conference v;hich v;as to mark a real 
turning point. Out of that came a vastly expanded role for 
the faculty in the governance of the College, The administra 
tion also accepted the idea of student involvement in 
decision-making. Joint faculty-student committees now make 
most of the important decisions at The Lake, Because the 
student body v;as fairly conservative, they had to be urged 
and cajoled into serving on committees. At first, students 
couldn’t see v;hat relevance tenure appointments had for them. 
This led to a tradition of the faculty being ahead of the 
students in liberalization at The Lake v;hich persisted until 
the arrival of the Project Teacher Excellence students. 

The priority attached to academic excellence and 
freedom and the increased role of the faculty in decision- 
making have undoubtedly been factors in the sense of involve- 
ment felt by the lay faculty. The Lake is unusual for a 
predominantly women's Catholic college in that it has 
eleven male faculty members and seven sisters on its faculty 
v/itli doctorates earned out of the state of Texas at non- 
Catholic institutions. Fifty of the sisters on the faculty 
have done graduate work at non-Catholic institutions. One 
of the lay Catholic faculty memljers with a doctorate said 
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that The Lake is an excellent place to teach because it 
provides her v/ith all the necessary resources and gives 
her absolute freedom in the classroom. Although The Lake 



may be a long way from Antioch or Macalester, it is consider 
ably more liberated and mature than many Catholic colleges. 



The Lake is still conservative, however, even though 
it now admits academically undergualified students and is 
going coeducational. The music piped into the diningroom 
and the posters hung in the corridors contain little hint 
of the revolution that is going on v/ithin higher education. 
The buildings are traditional. The faculty and students 
dress conservatively. The alumni is a major force inhi- 
biting innovation. Four alumni called The Lake to protest 
an appearance of folk singer Pete Seeger, This chapter 
is a study of innovation at a conservative institution. 

The Lake is a conservative institution compared to Wayne 
State or Northeastern, but fairly radical for a Catholic 



college. Perhaps this conservatism is best described by 

one of its top male administrators: 

,,I V 70 Uld be the first to admit that OLL has 
a conservative element on its campus (we would 
not be much of a forum for the free flow of ideas 
if we systematically excluded the conservative 
point of view) , but Dr. Nash seems to find this 
conservatism omnipresent and all-pov/erful, and I 
simply cannot buy this interpretation. The 'State- 
ment of Beliefs' and 'Mission Statement' of the 
College are certainly not conservative phi].osophi- 
cally. The official planning report of the Steer- 
ing Committee on Development, which will serve 
as the master plan for the next ten years, is 
hardly a timid backward- looking document in its 
projections for student body mix, for radical 
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curricular reform, and for program innovations. 

The Board of Trustees has never turned down any 
libera].izing change presented to it. The feculty 
has voted down a few back-tracking proposals, but 
X cannot recall it voting down any innovative ones. 
Though the administration has not always had the 
funds to finance all the proposals submitted at 
any given time, it has never to my knowledge made 
an outright veto of any nev; idea... 

I submit that any slov/ness in responding to innova- 
tion is., a result of the financial squeeze in which 
all higher educational institutions are being caught.. 

No responsible administrator encourages the initia- 
tion of a program or project, unless some reasonable 
planning can also be done for the providing of resources 
for that program or piroject. The reason for the 
success of the projects that OLL has undertaken is 
that they were not half-baked ideas emerging from 
nov;here, but carefully (and perhaps slowly) thought 
out objectives that could be carried out on the 
limited resources available to a small private college. 



1 




The History of Project Teacher Excellence 

In 1963 Harold Wren, the Chairman of the Education Depart- 
ment, conceived the idea for Project Teacher .Excellence 
which would train Mexican-hmerican Students, who would not 
normally have been eligible for admission to college, to 
become teachers who would return to their ovm community. Wren 
originally wanted $900,000 for a five-year project. His 
original proposal v/as sent to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, v;hich kept it for some time and then told Our Lady of 

the Lake to resubmit it to the Office of Education, as that 
was the appropriate funding source. Guy Pryor, a professor 
of education with a doctorate in education from North Texas 
State University promptly resubmitted the proposal but it v/as 
turned down by the Office of Education. In Deceii^er 1966, 
some months after submission of the second proposal, Tom 

s, 
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Jones, a special assistant to Secretary of K.E.W,, John 
Gardner, came across The Lake's proposal when he v;as asked 
by Gardner to review promising proposals for the education 
of Mexican-Americans that had been rejected, Jones had 
Guy Pryor and Sister Mary Clare Metz, the academic dean, 
meet him in Dallas where he v;as attending another meeting 

I 

to discuss a further resubmission of the proposal, 

Jones explained that the project had been turned dovm, 
not because of labk of merit, but because it did not cor- 
respond to existing programs funded by the Office of Educa- 
tion, However, Jones stated that both he and Secretary Gardner 
wanted to see the proposal funded. He urged them to resubmit 
it. Again it V7as turned dov;n because it didn't correspond 
closely enough to anything offered by the Office of Education, 
Because of the interests of Secretary Gardner and the 

Office of Mexican-American Affairs In the Off ice of Education, 

Dave Johnson, the head 6f the Talent Search Prog ''.a, became 
interested in the program. The Talent Search Program stretched 
its regulations some\diat and ciwarded $40,000 to Our Lady of 
the Lake for a tv/o-year period so that they could locate and 
recruit the students for the program. 

The basic funding for the program was then secured through 
the three federal financial aid programs of the Office of 
Educations the Educational Opportunity Grant Program, the 
College Work-Study Program, and the National Defense Student 
Loan Program, The budget for these three programs at Our 
Lady of the Lake in 1970-71 v;ill be approximately $800,000, 

^ 



v/ith a very large proportion of that money going to the 
Project Teacher Excellence students. The College has .also 
provided scholarships and federal 3.y guaranteed loans have 
been secured through the Texas Opportunity Program, The 
Southv/est Educational Development Laboratories- also assisted 
the program at the outset in the amount of $20^000, In 
addition, Our Lady of the Lake, St, Mary's College and the 
Model Cities Program will have an additional $160,000 in the 
forthcoming years, from the Special Services for the Dis- 
advantaged Program of the Office of Education (also adminis- 
tered by Dave Johnson) which will provide tutoring and 
academic makeup work for which no funds have previously been 
available. The Talent Search Program has been continued and 
is now called Puerta Abierta for Economically Deprived and 
Culturally Differentiated Americans, but it has not been 
expanded to serve a number of colleges and high schools — 

located throughout south Texas. 

The Lake has been able to operate Project Teacher Excel- 
lence at the rate it envisioned, bringing in 40 students per 
year since the fall of 1967, with the funds provided by the 
federal government. However, it had to adapt its request for 
funds to existing programs, rather than being able to get 
money in the form it had originally proposed. It wasn't 
until personal relationships were established with program 
administrators in the Office of Education that people at 
The Lake were able to figure out how to proceed. 
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Ths* Perfoymance of Project Teacher Excellence 

Sixty percent of the students who were admitted to the 
project during the first year did not qualify for admission 
to Our Lady of the Lake by the usual standards for admission, 
yet these students had a smaller percentage of failures and 
a smaller percentage on scholasitc probation than did the fresh- 
man class as a whole. By the end of the third year of the 
project, in the spring of 1970, 85 percent of all enrollees 
in the program since its inception were still enrolled in the 
program at The Lake, Of those who have dropped out, one- third 
have transferred to other colleges. In other words, only 10 
percent of those who have entered the program have not con- 
tinued in college. Some of those who transferred were unhappy 
with The Lake itself, and this included some men V7ho decided 
against teaching and there was no other program for them at 
The Lake then. As of the spring of 1970, there were approxi- 
mately 1,000 full-time qi^<^e^93^aduates at The Lake, Of these, 

about 50 percent v/ere Mexican-American and six percent black, 

♦ 

The PTE students constituted about one-quarter of the Mexican- 
American student body. 

Despite the fact that the retention rate has been high, the 
grades of the PTE students have been somewhat lower than average. 
The PTE students have encountered tremendous problems and it 
has been the administrators of the program and the individual 
attention that has been given that have kept the students 
enrolled. The most frequent troubles have been: 1) a poor 
foundation in English; 2) a cultural conflict over the value 
of higher education; 3) mechanical impediments such as trans- 
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portation problems or illness within the family. 

Although there have been difficulties, students,, 
faculty and administrators have persevered and things should 



get better in the future because: 

1) A lot of the necessary changes have been made; 



2) There will be money available for counseling and 
supportive services through the Special Services 
for the Disadvantaged program; 



3) There are now a number of PTE upperclassmen and 
graduates who will be able to provide strong peer 
support for those who will enter the program in 
the future, 1 



The Pive' Central Charact ers' in' obr.liady of the' Lake's 

- — — • — • — A - — 



Coi^unrty' invo'Ivement 



Most accounts of organizational success revolve around 
the personalities and performances of the leaders involved. 

The story of The Lake cannot be understood without reference 
to five key figures in the administration and faculty. It 
was the two top-ranking sisters who v^erc responsible for 
creating a climate at The Lake that made innovation possible, 
and for offering the crucial support at the many times Project 
Teacher Excellence encountered rough going, 

Betty Carrow v;as The Lake's only vice-president and in 
charge of development, public relations and planning prior to 
her leaving the College and the sisterhood in the sumirier of 
1969, Betty Carrow and Sister Mary Clare Metz, the academic 
dean, were the two sisters v7ho provided The Lake's real leader- 
ship, both in faculty involvement and community projects, 

Betty Carrow was unusual in that she had a Ph.D, in speech 
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therapy from Northwestern University, a non-Catho3.ic insti- 
tution. When she returned to The Lake from Northwestern, 
she organized the Harry Jersig Speech and Hearing Center 
which had its own board of directors. She built it into an 
important and successful center which now has a new building 
and a staff of 15 professionals. The speech and hearing ^ 

‘clinic provides education and service to all elements of the 
San Antonio community. Catholic and non-Catholic alike. > | 

Betty Carrov7 is a competent, attractive, progressive, | 

friendly person who demonstrated that things could be done J 

•I 

and got people moving. Her vistas were broadened both at | 

Northwestern and when she and Sister Mary Clare Metz visited 
the other colleges together. Although she was not involved | 

in starting Project Teacher Excellence, she vras an important | 

factor in The Lake's other areas of conmiunity involvement: j 

the Model Cities Program, the Salute to Mexico Program, the ^ 

proposed Creative Arts Center, and almost anything else that ! 

was new or innovative. She left The Lake and the sisterhood j 

and returned to her native Houston to become a professor at j 

the Baylor School of Medicine, partly because she was tired of | 

the restrictions of the convent and partly because she desired ; 

a return to professional activities and partly because she i 

felt that the constant conflicts between the forces of change ; 

and non-change were not resolvable within the existing structure. ^ 

Although she v 7 on most of the battles she fought, what she 
remen^ers most Is the tremendous amount of struggle that -was 
involved in bringing about the changes. 
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One of the most hopeful signs at The Lake is how much 

Betty Carrov7 is missed. Sister Mary Clare Metz said: 

She was our greatest loss. She was loved, 
respected and admired by all, and one who.v/as 
extremely difficult to replace. 

President McMahon issued a statement which read: 

But of fev7 people can it be said that their loss 
is an irreplaceable one, but in the case of 
Sister Mary Arthur (Betty Carrow 

order) , in all sincerity, this is the simple truth. 
There are many at the College who hope that Betty Carrow will 
succeed John McMahon as president of The Lake. At this point, 
Betty Carrow is concentrating on getting her personal life 



together and is uncertain about her future plans . 

some of the other sisters at The Lake may also leave the 
order. This is a dilemma facing all Catholic colleges. The 
Lake is handling the issue better than others. Those who 
leave the religious life are welcome to stay at the College 
and this has happened in the case of two of the faculty. 

There are a number of former priests at the college, one as 

a teacher and others as students • 

Sister Mary Clare Metz , the academic dean, got her Ph.D. 
in biology from Catholic University, after graduating from the 
Lake. Her appearance, demeanor, and level of activity make 
it hard to believe that she is in her early sixties. Her grey 
hair and her habit, which is a dress, are stylish and her 
demeanor is forceful, but pleasant .-and optimistic at the same 
time. She is a diplomatic, realistic administrator who is 
strongly on the side of progress. She was able to be a strong 
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force at The Lake because she v;as traditional enough to be 
accepted by the conservatives and because she is extremely 
reasonable. She and Betty Carrov; x^ere a forceful duo v 7 ho 
V7ere very different aiid yet respected each other and aot 
things done. 

Si 

t^cMah on is thought to have been/forceful 
and oynainrc educatibr at , the beginning of his long tenure;, 
although at that time he had to share a lot of his power with 
the principal sister. Some claim that he has been slow to 
respond to innovation and unhappy V7ith controversy. On the 
good side, he has supported new programs when adequate staff 
wo.r;k has been done, he has enabled reform to take place 
easily and he has kept the college .sound financially. There 
is a possibility that President McMahon may retire in the 
fairly near future for recisons of health, 

' succeeded. Betty Carrow as vice president. 

He had formerly been the head of the Department of English, 

He V7orked closely with Betty Carrow on a number of projects 
and this xs apparently V7hat iriade him aware of his potential 
for academic adraini.stration. He is a positive force who does 
most of the thinking about the future of the college and he is 
9 likely choice to be the next president, 

' ^ professor of education and has been the 

father of the PTE program since its inception. He is a white 
Protestant, pushing sixty, v7ho has been characterized as being 
"as liberal as a professional educator from Texas can be," 

He has been unswerving in his support for the PTE program 
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and can talk endlessly about it in a iTiost positive fashion. 

Ho! has established really good comunication and relations 
with the PTE students and he and they pride themselves on the 
proper Mexican pronunciation of their names. , He is firm but 
warm and friendly v;ith the students and fights for their 
causes V7hen he thinks something needs to be corrected. 

VJhen the students were unhappy about the financial aid 
officer, they went to see President McMahon. McMahon dislikes 
controversy and confrontation and told Pryor, "I'm looking 
to you to keep the peace." Pryor responded: 



YOU can’t expect me to keep from reporting 
injustice, if anything happens on this campus 
iS^the way of disorder, it will be the , fault of ^ 
the administration for not correcting in^ustice^ 
and not the fault of students who are proteoting it, 



Pryor knows that he and his program have enough acceptance 
on campus and that academic freedom is sufficiently respected 
that his outspokenness entails no risk on his part, 

Pryor knovzs each of the PTE students and has no 
hesitancy about being firm v/ith them. 



I'm not tough? I just tell them the facts of life, 
I can't be expected to battle to keep them out of 
academic trouble if they don't attend class. 
That's just telling them the facts of life. 



The students are very positive about Pryor and aren't 
afraid to be outspoken in his presSence about anything they 
don't like. Ke regards his greaterst compliment as one of 
them saying: "Dr. Pryor, you're a real Mexican." 
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Th's' Project ■ Teacher ExcelTencre' Program 

The program revolves around four components: 




!,• Bilingual education , v/hich was the philosophical 
foundation upon whi.ch the program was founded and has 
resulted in an ideology which has shaped much of the 
students' attitudes and behavior, 

2, The' recruitment of Mexican- American students 

from lower' socioeconomic backgrounds v;ho would not normally 
have been qualified for admission to The Lake and who have a 
commitment to teaching, 

3, ' Financial aid to make it possible for these 
students from low income backgrounds to attend The Lake 
and in many cases to live on campus, 

4, 'Academic guidance and responsibility for the 
program centered in the office of Guy Pryor, 
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The Project Teacher Excellence Program has not resulted 
in a vastly revised curriculum. There have been efforts 
to start a Mexican-Arnorican Studies Program, but these 
have failed. There has not been an organized remedial or 
tutoring program nor has there been any special type of 
instruction. The College’s recent grant under the Special 
Services to the Disadvantaged program should enable PTE to 
offer a different curriculum, especially for beginning students. 
However, poor high school preparation has caused many of the 
PTE students to have to v7ork harder than their classmates 
and this has also resulted in a lot of extra v/ork for faculty 
members . 

1. Bi lingual education . Project Teacher Excellence is 
based on the idea that Mexican-Americans v?ould have a unique 
capacity to teach Mexican-American school children — 
especially in the early grades. Bilingual education might 
more properly be called bicultural education or education 
v/ithout denigration. 

Bilingual education starts v/ith the assumption that 
the child from a different background than the middle-class, 
white, Protestant child that predominates in the American 
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public school, is not as deprivod as he is different. Public 
schools arc and probably will continue to be run for the white 
middle-class majority, but a child from a different culture 
can be appreciated, made to feel comfortable and aided in 
making an adaption to a new culture. White middle-class 
teachers are very likely to make Mexican-American children 
feel that they are inferior and this coupled vjith. their 
language difficulties makes many of them retire v/ithout even 
trying to compete. 

■ Bilingual education is built around teachers who under- 
stand and appreciate Mexican-American culture. Mexican- 
American students entering public schools are not lacking 
communication skills, they merely lack the ability to com- 
municate in the majority mode — vrhite, middle-class English. 

The bilingual teacher starts by understanding and appreciating 
the culture of the student and by communicating with him, 
teaching him and letting him learn hov? to conceptual5.ze in 
his own idiom. Once he has become socialized into school, 
learned some rudimentary skills, and developed a feeling of 
x* 7 orth, he is helped with his English. 



Because Mexican-American teachers understand and 
appreciate the culture of their pupils, and because they can 
communicate easily in Spanish (not the classical type but the 
variety spoken by Mexican-Americans in Texas), they have the 
greatest potential .for reach 5. ng Mexican-American children. 
Furthermore, they are excellent role models/ The Project 
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Teachea: Excellence graduates offer young Mexican-American 
students the raost visible proof that they too can wake it. 

At this point, a word is in order about Mexican-Jwierican 
culture, in the United States in general, and Texas in parti- 
cular, Mexican-Ainericans in the southwest of the United 
States are the largest, most concentrated, deprived ethnic 
minority in the United States, They brought with them a 
v/ell-deve loped culture v/hich acquired its own unique style 
in the U,S, Tv/o predominant factors of the culture are 
Catholicisra and the family set-up, which is extended with 
shared goals and is warmer and more expressive than the 
standard American family. 

Their Catholicism ha^ 'made many of the PTE students 
more comfortable at The Lake than they would have been at a . 
standard public institution, but at the same time they have 
been ready and v/illing to criticise the conservatism of 
the College and the required religion courses. 

The strong emphasis on family is both an asset and a 
liability. The advantages are that Mexican- Americans feel 
a sense of worth and belonging and have many relatives upon 
v;hom they can count for support. The family is organized 
around the strong masculine image of the father, but that and 
other aspects of the closeness of the family cause problems.- 
The student may feel that he is letting down his family by leav- 
ing it to attend college. He may feel a need to contribute a 
part of his financial aid to his family, or he may work long hours 
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in the family store out of a sense of obligation when he 

shoulcl be 'studying, Mexican-Americans , and especially the 

girls, are taught to be submissive to authority because of 

their fathers. This has made the confrontation that has 

been necessary to make certai.h changes especially hard for 

the PTE students. They have stood up for their rights, but 

often with bov/ed heads and wishing that they hadn't had to. 

There is one more aspect of Mexican~American culture that 

the just-beginning movement should help to overcome. With 

one another, Mexican-Americans are proud of their culture, 

but they tend to be ashamed of it in front of white Americans 

because they know it is looked down upon. One girl who grew 

up in a predominantly non-Mexican-American neighborhood 

described the reaction thus : 

We used to love tacos emd eat them all the time. 

But if an anglo came to the door, the first 
thing mother v;ould say would be 'Hide the tacos; 
it's anglo,' 

2, Recruitment into PTE , Recruitment has never been 
a problem since there have been many more potential candidates 
for the program than it could accommodate. The program was 
helped immensely by the fact that a large portion of the 
recruiting was paid for by the Talent Search Program, which 
although never intended tc be a recruitment program for a 
single school, made the difference in hiring the right kind 
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of people who v/ere able to reach the type of students for 
vrhich tlie program V7as intended. Students were accepted on 
a very personal basis and the program aimed to get v?inners 
v?ho ni ght otherwise have gone to co3.1ege but certainly, -wouldn 't 
•have gone to The Lake, The selection criteria were extremely 
explicit: 

Selection Criteria for Project Teacher Excellence 
Financial Need 

Evidence of financial need necessitating extensive student 
aid' in order to attend college. Definite preference is given 
to students in hard core poverty. 

Motivational Factors 

1, Degree of concern for others 

2, Credibility of obs.ervable and/or verbalized evidence 
of internalized realistic acceptance of the goal of 
becoming a bilingual teacher 

3, Extent of ability to understand and to feel problems 
related to the ”day-to~day" Mexican-American, who is 
both a victim and perpetuator of povertv 

4, Evidence of desire to complete r?. four-year college 
teacher-training program. A factor here is what 
caused the applicant to shov? initial interest in the ' 
Project and the extent. to which the original seed has 
grown to an impelling force. 

Personal Qualities 

1, Hox* 7 has the applicant coped w5.th his ov?n problems? 

2, Has he or she chosen assistance resources outside of 
himself; i.e. , community agencies? 

3, To V7h at extent has the applicant been hurt or helped 
by problems? 

4, Degree o-P independence, or lack of same, reflected 
in the work record 

5, Degree of continuity reflected in v?ork record 
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6. Mc3tur»e of vjork involvement (e.g., v?or*k in comjnunity 
action pro?, rams tends to enhance awareness of social 
c on d it. ions 

7. Experiences in a Hexican-Arrerican community in poverty 

8. Personal c-?xpe7?iences V7ith a languare problem 

primary school , 

Academic Ability 

1. Multiple sources for aca^demic evaluation: College 
Entrance tests, Achievement Test record, IQ, high 
school record, honors, special achievements, and the 
degree of problems, difficulties, and adversities under 
which attainmicnts were made. 

2, Rank in class 

• 3. Recommendations of teachers, counselors, principals, 
friends, social workers, interested citizens 

4. Participation and success in extra-curricular activities 

5. Evidences of ability discovered in the interviev? 

6. Linguistic ability in Spanish and English 

Other Factors 

1. Evidence o.f emotional support by parents or other 
family members 

2. Alertness and perceptiveness of the. applicant as he is 
observed 

Weight.lng of Selection Factors ? 

Financial Meed, is a prerequisite for selection. 

■Academic Ability ^ even though possibly below usual standards, 
must be evident sufficiently to indicate some poss5.bility 
of success in coXlege. Outstanding academic ability is 
neither ' sought nor discounte^d. 

The Motivational Factors 8 Personal Qualities are plus 
■f actor s" ^at th’e applicant to emerge from am.ong 

his coinpetitors for selection. 



The Adm.issions Office, which might have been expected 
to have been a barrier to the. progrcim, has not been because 
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the administration decided that nev; admissions criteria v;ould 
have to be set and that admissions decisions would be made 
by the PTE office and not by the AdiivLssions Office. 

3. Financial Aid . The three Office of Education 
financial aid programs have been the principal support of ^ 

the PTE program. Many college and financial aid officers 
operate on the presumption that students should be given only 
a proportion of the money they need and encouraged to "scratch* 
for the rest. Early in the program, Guy Pryor determined that 
this wouldn't v/orlc. There was no place for these poor students 
to "scratch," Consequently, a decision was made to give the 
students full financial support, including a modest stipend 
for spending money. 

Factors revolving about the former director of financial 
aid caused the most severe crisis in the project's history. 

According to the PTE staff, the sister who administered 
financial aid had an excellent mind for detail but caused the 
students immense problems by her method of dealing with them. 

Some students reported that she was a cold, distant and 
unpredictable person to work with. She vjould keep the stu- 
dents waiting a long time for appointments and then be short 
and curt with them. These students, felt that she looked 
down on them cind acted as if she was doling out charity. 

Because the sto3ry is complex and controversial and 
because personalities are involved, we will quote a summary 
of the situation from an administrator who was close to the 
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The Sister v/ho was financial aid officer v;as 
basically a good person vrho was steeped in the 
tradition of dispensing financial aid as charity. 

Her lack of cultural understanding, inconsistent 
and inequitable decisions, poor student relation- 
ships, and lack of vision for the potential of 
properly administered financial aid, caused her 
to be an impediment to the continuation- of PTE, 

Her transfer to more suitable endeavors and the 
employment of a more flexible person with a 
broader concept of financial aid enabled the 
project to get back on even keel and expand. 

The low morale of the students disappeared. 

Her transfer v;as aided by some, resisted by some, 
and delayed by inaction. But the institution, 
after great travail, moved forv?ard with a program 
of financial aid that gives an opportunity for 
poverty students to be successful in college, 

' interesting conclusions can be drawn from the problems 
caused by the original financial aid officer. The first is 
that the personality and method of operation of the person 
involved can be just as important as what the person does. 
People who have previously been looked dovm on are especially 
resentful of poor treatment. Secondly, the difficulty that the 
administration had in resolving the situation and the slovmess 
with which it moved were indicative of the problems of institu- 
tions of higher education in dealing with urban and minority 
problems. 

The original director of financial aid has been replaced 
by Cesar Triiible, an extremely competent Mexican-American from 
San Antonio who is quite popular and has made financial aid a 
positive force. For example,, many of the College Work-Study 
jobs nov7 send students out into the community where they get 
the opportunity both to do something for people and broaden 
their perspectives. 
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The importance of one negative component on a fledgling 
venture cannot be overstated* One year after the replacement 
of the original director of financial aid, both the PTE staff 
and students say that the largest problem the program has 
had involved the original administrator of financial aid. 

4* Direction of the program and guidance * Guy Pryor's 
method of operation v;as described above. His intense concern 
with and interest in the students has been a major factor 
in their staying in the program dnd succeeding. Bob Rossa, 
Pryor's original assistant was also very close to the students. 
Many administrators feel that they can' t get too close to peo- 
ple that they're trying to help and that personal involvement 
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can have negative consequences. The small staff of the PTE 
program and other key faculty and administrators have made 
a point of getting to knov%’ the students as people and of help- 
ing them to solve their personal problems , no matter hovv^ 
mundane or minute. This is especially important for students 
v?ho vjouldn’t normally have come to college, v?ho can’t depend 
on their friends for support and advice. Now that the program 
has been going for several years, the older ' students have 
taken over much of the guidance that the PTE staff originally 
had to provide. The program also benefited by takirg in 
upper classmen as transfer students, as well as freshmen, so 
that there was more: maturity among the original PTE students. 

One of the typical rea.ctions of the PTE students is 
that of avoidance. Guy Pryor has found that v?hen the 
students have problems, they frequently become ashamed and 
disturbed and stop attending classes. VJhen they seem upset 
or they start cutting classes they are called in. One girl 
went to pieces because she was unable to complete a term 
paper on time. Guy Pryor called her in v;hen he found out that 
she vjas cutting classes. He arranged for an extension on 
her paper and listened patiently while she told the tearful 
• story of her problem. All she needed v:as someone to talk to 
and give her a little advice and help and then she managed 
well on her own. 
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The Students — Hov? the program has; affected them and how 

they have affected th'e^GolleFe , 

Some mifiht have thought that the Project Teacher 
Excellence students would have been looked dov'jn upon and given 
a hard time by the regular students. They might have been 
expected to be a disadvantaged minority v?ho would have had 
to be protected from the regular students. Just the opposite 
has been the case. From the beginning, a strong esprit de corps 
emerged among the students. The PTE students are the largest 
organized faction on campus and by using modern organizing 
procedures, they now dominate the student government. They 
have protested about things and caused cha.nges that the apathetic 
majority had been displeased vjith but hadn't known how to correct. 
Far from being looked down on, the PTE students are envied 
because of the special attention they get and the strong 
financial support they have received. 
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A recent article in The Phoenix , the college magazine, 
entitled. "Frosh Eights Activist: Elvira Protests— But No One 
Joins" sums up the situation. 

OLL probably "boasts" one of the nation's lovjest 
percentages of student radicals (the campus least likely 
to riot) ^ Most of the slight num.ber willing to call^ 
them.selves liberal haven't yet made themselves conspicuous 
in campus affairs, consequently we often tend to I'cite 
our student body even more conservatively than we deserve. 

Believe it or not, OLL does have students who are ^ 

"involved," where "involved" means marches, demonstrations, 
picketing— louder-then-words community action. El 
Borrego , a freshman f rom M | twaukee , counts Resurrect ioh‘ 

City, NAACP Youth Counci 1 ,' marches for open housing ^ and . 
the California grape boycott among her concerns. 
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Both 5.n Kilwaulcee and here, Elvira has picketed 
and passed flyers advocating a nationwide boycott 
of California grapes. She sees 

despite all the efforts to support the in.igrant v,o..ke_o. 

Passing fivers on cairinus, she found the student 
reacUon already one of disinterest--flyers were soon 
scattered on the floor. After experiencxpg so many 
negative reactions, as well as apathy, Elvira is perhaps 
Justifiably bitter. "They might as well burn tte 
Constitution — ’people are created equal — so who believes 

Since most of the action seems to be in Milwaukee and 
other cities in the North, why did Elvira come to San 
Antonio, to OLL? ”PTE— this is the only college in the 
nation with a bilingual teacher education^program like 
Project Teacher Excellence. If it weren t for - 
wouldn't stay here. The rest of the school DUst doesn t 

seem to be worth it." 

As for comm.unity action in this locale, sees nothing , 

but potential. It’s time the local members ^^a P.aza 
took an interest in their own welfare, and united to get 
something done. The Southwest is where it s happening. 

Elvira is dismayed ,v7ith the general attitude of 
students here; "Too conservative, no one seems to care 
v^ry much about anything. There’s little unity on cam.pus 
except among PTE, students .".. . 

The program has really been willing to take chances on 



various types of people and to shovj real concern for all the 
people that have been admitted. One of the most impressive 
students admitted is a girl named Adelpha Galvan who has poor 
hearing, poor eyesight, a speech defect and just barely made it 
out of high school. She was told by her high school counselor 
not to apply to college and by people at the University of Texas 
not to apply. She had low scor-es on tests but anyone who would 
talk to her would readily discover her high motivation. She 
had read an encyclopedia to teach herself. She very much 
wanted to go to college. She actually thought she was too dumb. 
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After graduating from high school, she took a civil service 
job but heard of the program through her friends in the 
Mexican- American coimnunity, 

Adelpha came for a personal interview and was accepted 
because of her motivation. The Lake has providefl her with 
speech therapy and a hearing aid. On top of all her other 
problems, she was run into by a truck during a rest period 
while on a student march to raise funds for tuberculosis and 
was hospitalized with a broken pelvis. The College has made 
arrangements to have all her classes meet in one classroom 
with a bed in it so that she can keep up with her course work. 
Adelpha Galvan will probably do very well at The Lake and 

b©coino sn outs*t&nd.xncj t69.ch03r« 

Not all of the high risk entrants will work out as v;ell. 

Almost everyone in the program is concerned about the prob- 
lematic future of a 31-year-old divorced woman who only 
completed seventh grade in regular school. She has had a 
great deal of trouble and faculty members have spent a lot 
of time working v^ith her on a one-to-one basis. 

The principal advantage of a small college is that people 
are knovm to the faculty and administrators and can receive 
individual solutions to their problems. Bruce Curry, a black 
senior transfer student from Louisiana's Dillard College, was 
attracted by The Lake's alleged liberality and its interest 
in attracting male undergraduates to what had previously 
been an all-girl school. Ke is very bright and outspoken and 
is well accepted by the faculty, despite the fact that he 
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sprinkles his conversations with four- letter words: "Just 

to let them knov7 where I'm at,” Bruce says of the College: 

Lake is good if you don't fit the standard. 

However, I came here expecting liberality and 
I found brick V7alls v;hen I said that change 
was needed, 

Bruce is pleased that he came and feels that he personally 
has been responsible for causing some change, especially in 
the attitudes of those v;ho've come to know him. 

The two new minorities on campus , the PTE students and 
the men alike, both complain about the conservatism and the 
slowness with v;hich change occurs. For example, although the 
College now is co-educational, the men feel the physical 
education program is too limited. 

Alberto Cortez grew up in the neighborhood adjacent to 
The Lake and has done very well academically. As a child he 
used to be embarrassed by the charity tone of everything the 
sisters did for the community— specifically for his own family. 

He remenhers one Thanksgiving when a basket of food v;as brought 
to his house and how humiliated he felt and how he was scolded 
by his parents for not being appreciative. Alberto wants to 
be an educational reformer and not just a regular teacher in 
the Mexican- American community. He is troubled hbout his promise 
to the program to remain in the region and teach. 

Certainly the program will be a success if it produces 
one or tv;o real educational reformers of the type that Alberto 
Cortez shows promise of being. On the other hand, however, 
there is a problem in asking hioh school students to make a 
commitment to an occupation. The majority of the PTE graduates 
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will probabJ.y become bilingual teachers. The program has 
made a real* effort to locate those v;ho sincerely v/ant to 
become teachers; however, young people can change their minds. 

There has been a real clash of cultures betv/een the PTE 
girls and the other Lake students. Most of the previous stu- 
dents, both angles and Mexican- American girls alike, vrere 
middle-class ladies. The PTE girls were more boisterous, 
less restrained, much more v;illing to be critical of the College, 
The first day that one of the girls wore a mini-skirt, three 
different sisters told her that her appearance v/asn't appropri- 
ate at Our Lady of the Lake, Another girl v?as criticized for 
dating too many different boys. 

The PTE students v;ere the first to voice strong objection 

to some of the courses. Carmen Prieto, one of the first 

graduates of the program said: 

V7e were all peeved v/ith the Social Theory course, 

V7e all had to suffer and we all got C's, The Com- 
munity course was a complete waste of time. The 
teacher said something about theory but she didn’t 
knov/ anything .at all about San Antonio, 

Carmen was annoyed that the brunt of bringing about change 

had fallen to the PTE students. 

Before us, the good ladies just played the 
game. We v;ere the only ones who spoke out. 

There have been meiny changes made in a variety of courses 
since the Project Teacher Excellence girls started to complain,. 
One course that has been completely revamped has been the 
Ethnic Relations course, A new professor brought in outside 
speakers and movies and the students felt that the course 
improved markedly . 
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Changes came about because PTE students complained and 
the faculty and staff responded. The PTE staff was the 
crucial link in the chain. Guy Pryor listened to the com- 
plaints and carried them to faculty and administration. 

Carmen Prieto says that she wasn't afraid of complaining 
because she knew that Guy Pryor carried enough weight to 
]^0gp her from being kicked out of the College. The students 
still have a lot of complaints about specific courses and 
about the slowness v/ith which change can be effected. 

One of the people who has been most affected by the PTE 
program is Sister James Elizabeth. She is a Mexican-American. 
She v;as born and brought up in the neighborhood around The 
Lake. Many of the students say that she used to be snobbish 
about the PTE students, but that she has changed. She is nov7 
very positive about the PTE students and about her own 
background. She knows all the. students and counsels them 
personally. 

Other e-fforts- of- The Lake to Involve itself V7ith- the Mexican- 
• Anreri-can community 

The Lake has become involved in the Mexican-American 
community in a number of other ways since the start of Project 
Teacher Excellence. Former Vice-President Betty Carrow was 
involved in starting most of these other involvements, but 
none of them has been as effective in producing change as PTE. 
Ho\*7ever, all of these other efforts, when taken in conjunction 
with PTE, mean that The Lake now has a substantial across-the- 
board involvement with the Mexican-American community. 
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• The' Model- Cities' Program 

V7ith the assistance of Betty Carrow, the office for the 
Model Cities program in the area near tlie College v;as located 
in College quarters. According to Henry Cisnero, the assistant 
director of San Antonio Model Cities, the College v;as extremely 
cooperative in providing space for staff, parking, and meeting 
rooms. Substantively, The Lake became involved on the education 
and housing committees and the School of Social Work V 7 as 
involved in a number of projects. Such involvement is no 
gyaj^^ntee that the college will earn good marks from the 
community, Cisnero was frustrated by The Lake*s conservatism. 

He reflected: 

The Lake is an ivory tower in a state of turmoil 
over conflicting concepts of its being a finishing 
school and its being an involved place. Project 
Teacher Excellence is tearing up the place. Before 
Project Teacher Excellence, the student body, 
including the Mexican-Americans , were nice. 

Catholic, mother-protected girls. The College is 
at least ten years behind in doing something for 
the education of Mexican-Americans, • .I'm afraid 
that it may go back to being a conservative insti- 
tution after flirting with involvement. 

Creative' Arts of San Antonio (CASA) 

Again, under the influence of Betty Carrov;, a $50,000 
planning grant V 7 as obtain<=*d from the Special Opportunity 
Planning Section of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, CASA will be an integral part of the Model Cities 
program. The arts center will tie together the teaching 
ability of the strong Art Department at The Lake, the art 
students at the College, and the need and desire of the 
people in the community to encourage Mexican-American art. 
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CASA hopes to use art as a means of allowing the local 
residents feo discover Mexican- American culture. 

Though the CASA program will begin small v/ith 
temporary make-shift facilities/ a 1^0!^ 

0 ur'^Tad 5 ^n?^fh^'r^?^ financial support from 

for « ^ College, plans call eventually 

program of innovative arts ^ 

moQf groups and the finest and 

most imaginative facilities available anywhere... 

will^be'^a for CASA' s beginning programs 

4- house at the Commerce Street 

Ufl, Lady of the Lake's campus, Proposals 

^®®'\s^«»itted to Model CitiL for spacl in 
the multi-service centers to be erected next year 
in West End Park and Cassiano Park. ^ 

^^ve already been started— two in 

research. .They 

third^nr«,qo dramatics program for second and 

Elementary School, con- 

f instructor Camilla Ritchey; 

a movie-making pro3ect for high school students, 
directed by local film-maker Severe Perez; and a 
research study on Mexican-American culture in the 
Southwest by San Antonio historian Richard Santos 

exoeJiS^Snf^® started will include 

experimental programs of instruction in folk- 

and^guitarf^^"*^' a^to and crafts, 

designed both to 

instruotioi residents directly through arts 

instruction programs and to provide demonstration 

latest in arts education 

ovov teachers and student-teachers to carrv 

?h?ouaSont®?S°°^?4.^^^ educational programs ^ 

hroughout the city, CASA will serve students 
teachers and adults. sTiuaenus, 



Mexican-American Studies 

It was somewhat surprising that the PTE students have 
not made a major push for the start of a Mexican-American 
studies pregram. Actually, former Vice-President Carrow had 
anticipated the need for such a program and located a high- 
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level Mexican-Amcrican v;ho V70uld have developed a program of 
i.'lexican-Aine].ican studios. She got a foundation to agree to 
pay half his salary for one year, but couldn't get the other 
ha3.f. Unfortunately innovation costs money and funds are 
frequently available for starting, but not continuing programs. 
Tliis definitely restricts private colleges. 

Salute to Hexico 

The Salute to Hexico program began in the spring of 1960 
and has been held each year since then. It has presented 
ballet, concerts and art shows. It's been a high caliber 
program complete V7ith full color brochures and the most 
professional talent. Salute to Hexico has been a joint 
endeavor between the College and the cultural arm of the State 
Department of Mexico, The aim has been to show San Antonians 
that Hexico has a highly developed culture, I?liile the program 
has been generally regarded as successful, there had been a 
problem of cooperation on the program betv^een the College 
anct the Mexican-American community of San Antonio, but this 
has since improved. 

The Worden School of Social Service 

Although the School of Social Service has turned out 
Mexicanwifacrican social v/orkers, set up community centers 
in the barrios for placement, served agencies dealing with 
Mexican-A.mcricans, and done research on hunger and other 
problems of the Mexican- American comrr.unity, it has stij.l 
lagged behind what it could have done. Louis Tornano, the 
associate director of the school, sayst 
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project Teacher Excellence has ir.ade us ask 
the question, "Why don’t we do the same?" 

So v;e*re trying. 

There had been only one Mexican-American faculty member 
up until 1970 and now another is being hired. , Hov;ever, the 
school does have tv;elve part-time Mexican-American faculty 
who are "field instructors." The Lake is one of four insti- 
tutions having schools of social v7ork that are sharing in a 
five-year National Institute of Mental Health grant to recruit 
Mexican-American faculty members, students, and to revise the 
curriculum. Eventually the School of Social Work aims to 
have Mexican-American students constitute twenty percent of 
its enrollment, A study completed in 1969 by the National 
Council on Social VJork shov;ed that 12 of the 21 Mexican- 
Americans holding M.S.VJ.’s had been educated at Worden, 

The School of Social Service is also involved in a delin- 
quency prevention project v/hich is the only direct outgrowth 
of The Lake’s involvement with the Model Cities program. 

The Future of PTE and The Lake 

Project Teacher Excellence will probably continue to 
thrive and to increase in size, although it will always 
have a bit of an uphill battle due to conservative eleraents 
at the College. The crucial elements in its success were 
the dedicated and sensitive staff and faculty who helped to 
get it started and the tremendous ability and determination 
of the students themselves. 
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A major problem that faces The Lake is the uncertainty 
about higher education in San Antonio once the University of 
Texas opens its projected branch there. This uncertainty, 
plus the fact that the president and the academic dean v/ill 
be retiring before long, mdkes it difficult for many of the 
other administrators and faculty at The Lake to plan for the 
future. The Lake faces the same kinds of problems that many 
other catholic, formerly predominantly women's colleges, face. 
Some of the most talented sisters may leave the order and 
recruitment into the convent is declining. The Lake would 
like to attract more men and has engaged in a fairly imagina- 
tive effort to reach returning veterans. By the fall of 1970 , 
males accounted for a reasonably large 21 percent of the 
enrollment. 

The Catholic colleges in San Antonio have joined together 
in a consortiura to strengthen themselves for the forthcoming 
joust with the University of Texas, The Lake has been a 
leading force in this consortium. Students will be allov7ed to 
take courses at the other colleges and all graduate education 
will be centralized. President McMahon has been advocating 
a tuition equalization bill which would be a big step in 
helping the San Antonio colleges to cooperate rather than 

compete, 

* The key to The Lake's success in the future will be its 
ability to attract and retain high calibre leadership and its 
ability to form meaningful ties with the Mexican-Mierican 
community. Innovative administrators will probably still 
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find The Lake a frustrating place at which to work. Betty Carrow left 
because she felt that everything was just too much of a fight. Until 
people like her feel that such a college can be an exciting place 
which invites innovation, the potential of such small, special colleges 
will never be realized. However, the Lake has done a host of exciting 
things, things, has gained confidence now in its ability to experiment 
and has left most parochial religious colleges far behind, 

* * Vc 
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SOUTHSSN xLLil'TOXS UNIVERSITY: 



GRONTK TrIEOUGH 



SERVICE 



Friends and foes alike agree that Delyte Morris, the President 
of Southern Illinois University (SIU) and presider over its meteoric 
gra;th from obscurity, is a dyiwaic leader. The fact that he has 
asked to become President Emeritus at the age of 62, and probably v;ill 
be giving up active stewardship of SIU after 21 years, makes this a 
particularly appropriate time to attempt to recount how SIU has served 
the once~ii?.poverished Southern Illinois region. Its success in con- 
vincing citizens and state legislators that it has been of service has 



raade its groii-rth possible. 

There has been no questi.on that it has provided service as an 
educator, irnen Morris arrived in the fall of 1948 there v/are 3,300 
students on a one-square-block campus in Carbondale, 100 miles to the 
southeast of St. Louis, Missouri. In the academic year 1969^1970 there 
were 23,000 students at siu’s Carbondale campus and another 12,000 at 
the new Edwards ville campus 20 miles to the east of St, Louis. Graduate 
enrollment has increased twenty times from 250 students to 5,000. For 
years SIU had a virtual open admissions policy and thus many of those students 
from Southern Illinois who attended v/ould probably not have gone to 
college elsev/here. 

This chapter will concentrate on SIlT's explicit attempts fo aid 
the development and re-acn/al of (1) extreme Southern Illinois, the region 
surrounding its Carbondale campus, and (2) the region east of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

In the area' surroitnding Carbondale the Uiiiversity acliieved a ■ 
great deal of success by pioneering. in imaginative’ community-building 
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in the small, impoverished towns that dot the region. However, the 
CoTomunity Development Services Unit which v/es once a community developer 
has becoTca mich more academic over the years and nov; emphasises instruc- 
tiovi and research. 

ITnen Coramunity Development Services attempted to revitalize an 
urban area v;ith a sizeable black population — East St. Louis, Illinois — 
it failed. We shall explore v/hether this was due to lack of commitment 
on the part of the University, inapplicability of the methods which had 
proven successful in the south, or the basic unsalvageability of the 
city. Although its efforts in East St. Louis have not been successful, 

SIU is nov; vrorking to develop the metropolitan area east of St. Louis, 
Missouri. Here its chances of success appear brighter. 

In addition to serving as educator of the region's youth, Southern 
Illinois University has been of service to the region by being a major 
employer and purchaser of goods and services . Edwardsville and 
Carbondale are the two largest economic concentrations in Southern Illinois, 
Their total revenues approach $100 million per year. President Morris 
stressed the bricks and mortar approach to e>rpansion and the worth of 
the physical plant rose from $5 million in 1948 to a present value of 
$200 million with another $100 million in construction under v/ay or being 
planned . 

SIU may not be a powerhouse academically but it is fairly 

impressive. More than half of the 3,500 faculty members hold the doctorate 
♦ 

and they attract approximately $10 milliori worth of research grants each 
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year. Kotg than half a dozen interdisciplinary centers and insti- 
uutes gearoa to broad concerns such as labor and Latin Aj,ierican 
affairs have been created on a psrraanent basis. There is a 
sizeable concentration of foreign students and a nuDiber of relation- 
ships vjith institutions in other countries. The University has 
gone out of its v;ay to atti-act big names to the faculty, such 
as Ilar-vard astronomer Kov/ard Shapeley, and architectural and social 
visionary Ii« Bucbnlnister Fuller. 

Even his detractors admit that Delyte Morris is the principal 
reason that SIU is a large, major instfivtion today. His critics 
charge that he is an empire builder and that faculty and students 
have not shared sufficiently in decision making, l^ny feel that 
a person of his decisiveness and drive v/as necessary to bring the 
institution to its present level, but that different methods are 



needea nov/, 



T’h© three areas that Southern Illinois University has attempted 
to serve are quite different: 

1 • Extreme Southern Illinois is the area contained between the 
ItLssissippi and the Ohio Rivers. It has no sizeable cities. 
Since the coal mines gave out' in the 1930 's, the region has 
been economically depressed. The economy of some of the 
. tov/ns has increased in recent years and this has been due 
in part to the work of CoiriiTiunity Development Se: vices. 

2, JLast St. Louis, Illinois has long been the poor cousin 
lying directly across the river from St. Louis, Mssouri. 

It has been heavily industrial and poor. In recent years 
it has become increasingly black in population (going from 
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40 percent in I960 to appro^niaately two-thirds in 1970) ^ 

The population has declined from 85,000 to approximately 
70,000, It is regarded as a troubled city, 

3, The metropolitan area east of St, Louis is now • ref erred to 
as Metro East. This region contains the only sizeable 
cities in the southern half of Illinois, In adoi'oion xo 
East St. Louis, there are Belleville, Granite City and 
Alton, Edv/ardsvills lies roughly in the center of this 
region v/hich is nov/ readily accessible to St, Louis, I'iis— 
souri because of recent Interstate Highv/ay construction. 

This region is much richer then the one surrounding 
Carbondale, but has generally been underdeveloped,. 

1, CoircTiunity Development in Southern Illinois 

At the time Delyte I^o'rris, a native of Southern Illinois, took 
over the presidency of SIU in the fall of 1.94S, there was already a • 
businessmen’s organization, Southern Illinois, Inc,, v/hich vras interested 
in promoting education and the general development of the region, 

Viilliar/i Leyierle, a local businessman \-rho v/as active in the organization, 
became friendly with Morris and pointed out the need for developing SIU 
as a sort of Industry, 

It was during this period that Morris learned of Baker Brovrnell, 
\-jho v/as a philosopher primarily interested in the small community as a 
basis of democratic life. Brcv/nell, 'who was shortly to retire from 
Ko^'tliwestorn University, v;as invited to Carbondale by Morris, Out of 
this meeting, Erov/nell agreed to come to the campus and it v/as under his 
leadership that the Area Services Plan of Southern Illinois University 
was implemented and developed vdth Brownell serving as the first director. 
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A*t uhi 2 suggestion of* Erov.’iisll, the Uiiiversity hired Ricnaxd 

Poston, who v/as in charge of the Coraviunity Development Program at the 

University of V/ashington and Poston v/as naiasd direcoor oi the Coi.'imuni'oy 

Development Service v/hich became a unit of the Area Services. V7ifch 

. Poston’s arrival in 1953, the University became a major force in the 

renewal of corununities in Southern Illinois. 

As Poston sav/ it, one of the principal deficits of Southern 

Illinois was a feeling of hopelessness on the part of its residents. 

Furthermore, there were tv;o competing groups of miners and there v/as a 

al. 

history of bitter labor-management strife# A major nation/f ac tory 

locating service had just dealt ., the region a major blov/ by recommending 

> 

against locating new factories in the area because of labor unrest. 

Poston wanted to start his prograra in Southiern Illinois v/ith 
a quick visible success in one tov/n v/hich would then provide liim v/ith 
access to othorfs. Before he even arrival from VJashington, publicity was 
disseminated about v/hat SIU v-.^as hoping to do in communl'cy development. 

A labor group in Eldorado, Illinois, a small town of people, 

asked the University for help in September, 1953o 

Poston’s first response v/as to get the comiminity to make an 
investment and to begin to v/ork together. T‘n© organisation than had 
contacted the University was asked to assemble a representative group of 
town residents for a meeting at the University to oiscuss whab might be 
done. Poston told them that the two newspapers v/hich didn’t get along 
v/ovdd have to work together and that labor and management would have to 
bury their differences and cooperate. The project was to be a self-help 
e.ffcrt v/ith the University providing leadership and staff, but not fvuids. 
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Citiacn rc iponso v.’as enthusiastic from the s'cart. 

Di\^ 3 a and public relations were used to involve the ciuiaeniy 
in coirmunity self-analysis and local problem solvins. The first step 
v/as a gala outdoor rally in October, attended by a nuiaber of politicians 
and University officials. The princip;al speaker- was i^ichard Poston 
who stood in his shirtsleeves and gave an inspiring 45-Jninute talk 
painting the future that could be if only the people would work together. 

• Not surprisingly, the first step was a study. However, the 
purpose of the research was priiaarily to get the people involved in 
planning the future of their own town and only secondarily to uncover 
knowledge. The data for the study was to come from a census of all 
resiaents of the town. Since the purpose was to get as many citizens 
involved as possible, 300 people were enrolled as census takers. The 
week of training they received was the. r first experience in communiuy 

development and working together. 

The census was kicked off v/ith a bang. The census ba-^^ers 
gathered together at a pancake breakfast. Handbills had already been 
distributed to. -every household announcing the census, v/hicli nad sloo osen 
described at length in the newspapers. Church bells and fire sirens 
heralded the beginning of the census and an airplane circled overhead 

dropping smoke bombs. 

Two weeks later, V, 000 people gathered to discuss the prelimi- 
nary results of the census. Those attending the meeting were broken up 
into 15 working committees to study specific issues, such as beautification, the 
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library > and industrial developitient . Group discussion leaders and note 
takers each received special training. Tov;n meetings were held' over the 
next few months to hear the recomaiendations from the study groups. These 
were mass meetings VTith as maxiy as 2,000 people attending. 

This was research with a different twist. Instead of research 
being done by the experts to forestall or to delay action, the research v;as 
done by the citizens as a first step in their becoming aware of the 
possible solutions to their problems. Correctness . of -methodology, exactness 
of findings, and pxiblications in journals v/ere not the goals. Rather, 
the aim was to let the people determine vrhat their problems v;ere so that 
they could begin to forraulate their own solutions. 

One of the first and most popular activities that Community Develop- 
ment Services engaged in in Eldorado was beautification. The city hall 
V7as remodeled with volunteer labor. Once they learned hov; to do it and 
saw their neighbors v/ere doing it, people began to spruce up their neighbor- 
hoods and their houses. 

From the outset it was clear that the principal interest of the 
citizens v;as in attracting i'ndustry mid Improving the economic condition 
of the town. Comraunity Development Services helped organize six small 
local industries and got two manufacturers to set up operations in tomi. 
'Poston v 7 orked personally V7ith each of the manufacturers to' help solve 
their probleras. 

6y the spring of 1954 Eldorado was the visible success that 
Richard Poston had hoped for. Area ne\-7spapers gave the tovTn's story- a 
great deal of attention. Eldorado v 7 on the top civic award of the ^m;erican 
Ercedoms Foundation and V7as named an All-American City by Look Magazine. 
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Edward E.' Murrar featured Eldorado in a one-hour "See It Now" television 
documentary. The residents had planned to convert a four— acre run-down 
area into a park. To inalie. the television shov; more draraatic and to shov7 
V7hat a co;nminity can do x/hen it sets its mind to it, tne pane V7as built 
in one day. Starting at dax7n, 385 truckloads of dirt V7ere brought in 
and bulldozed into place. By the time dusk fell the park V7as beivxg seeded 

Success in Eldorado led to a host of requests from other coiraixuni- 
ties and Coiur.iuni ty Development Services began a large-scale operation 
that continued for the next six years . By 1960 there had been full 
programs in more than 20 comunities . The budget of Community Development 
Services x^ent from $24,000 per year to $250,000 and by 1960 there x-7as a 
staff of 17 at v7ork. 

Poston realized that economic development V7as essential for 
coiixmunity development. It usually X"7asn*t possible to improve coiicnuuity 
services x/ithout improving the economy of the city. An industrial 
development specialist, Robert Henderson, X7as appointed to the staff 
despite' the fact that he had not attended college. He and Poston secured 
funds from the local utility corapanies for entertaining' visiting indus-. 
trialists and to pay for e>hibit space at industrial fairs.' They x7orked 
x- 7 ith Chicago Bankers to make credit available in Southern Illinois and 
they persuaded the industrial ratiirg firms to recommend Southern Illinois 
as an industrial site. In six years industries vrith annual payrolls in 
excess of $60 million moved into the area. Conraunity Development 
Services also helped start home-grox7n industry sxich as a tomato growers’ 
cooperative. 
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In his years ±n Southern Illinois, Poston developed and promul- 
gated a philosophy V7hich is best sumraarised by the title of his book, 

.Cc* cy is You . The primary need was to help the citizens organize 
themselves to build a community vyriich would encompass all civic interest 
groups but which v/ould rise above individual interests. Poston's state- 
ments 'ware evangelistic and optiviiistic, but they recognized that pro- 
fessionals and technicians make the largest contribution to coviununity 
renewal when the citizens theycselves assume responsibility and direction. 

"One of the great difficulties that we have fallen 
into in America is that in our civic efforts we have 
tended to treat something which is basically vrhole, 
namely the coivimunity, as though it vrere an assortment 
of parts and pieces that have no relationship to each 
other... We have an assortment of many v/orthwhile 
goals, but all pulling separately instead of pulling 
together, and in raost cases vrithout so much as knowing 
V7hat each other is doi-ng... The development of a 
healthy cud prosperous community cannot be accomplished 
by isolating out from the total context of community 
life any one part of that life and attempting to deal 
V7ith that part as though it were an arm, or a head, or . 
a kidney, unrelated to the total coiTimunity body, any 
laore than a doctor can properly treat a man v7ithout 
considering t?ie v7hole man... 

We have failed to recognize as we should that in a 
democracy it is the ability and willingness of the 
people to do thivigs for themselves, to work out their 
own destiny through the exercise of informed, creative 
citizenshipi that gives the people their greatest power 
for the achievement of V7orthwhile community goals. 

In our over-eiTiTjhasis on specializatloii and profession- 
alism in an age of technology, this quality of creative 
citizenship, by V7hic?i a community is able to solve its 
• problems for itself, has tended to give V7ay to a worship 
of the e>q>ert almost to the j>oiiit \vhare we no longer have 
confidence in our cv7vi ability to do anything about 
improving our communities for ourselves. Thus, in our 
community affairs, we have tended to becoviia a nation 
of spectators ... We must realize that although there is 
a place for the expert and the technically trained staff, 
in the final analysis the people of the community will 
have to do the job for theirs elves 
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To aid the cornmunities being rencvred, Poston and his staff 
developed how-to-do-it manuals with sectiovis on beaxxtificarion, 
recreation, housing > culture, and social welfare. Lists of resources, 
both regio- •’.! and national, were included. Typical of data offered 
x/as the inforrr.ation on housing. The raanual suggested that nergnbors 
sv/a? tine with each other to perfo-m difficult tasks, that local 
nerchants be urged to sponsor housing clinics, that neighborhood improve- 
ment contests be carried out, and that campaigns such as paint-up and 
clean-up campaigns be mounted. The manual also offered advice on 
jioning, building regulations and home improvenent loans and listed the 
appropriate public officals that were respoxisible for maintaining housing 

standards. 

The idea was always to organize as many groups as possible 
into a cooperative effort and to involve as natiy citizens as possible. 

Khan the tovm was larger, people were to be orgamized on a neighborhood 
ba.sis. An account written by one of Poston's staff about the organiza- 
tion of one urban naigjiborhood is a case in point. A woman called city 
■ hall to complain that a junk yard was being planned for the vaca.nt lot 
next to her house. She had intended to register a complaint and nothing 

more. 

She was referred to George Criuilng,er, a consultant from Community 
Development Services, who told her that if she would arrange a meeting 
of neij^ibors to discuss the matter, he would join them. Sy the follow- 
ing evening she had gathered together a group of neighbors, most of 
whom had, never done anything together before. Crxminger used the concern 
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V7ith -the junkyard as a rr.sans of getting the coiffir.unity to organise itself. 
It took a nujnbsr*of meetings and a lot of effort hut eventually a via ole 
comuni ty organisation was foraisd. The residents v/ere successful in 
2-ceeping the junkj'’ard out. imong the first tasks were deiining bhe 
boimdaries o£ the comunity and finding out what the resMen'cs v;an*ted. 
Rspresentatives of this neighborhood group then bscaiTie a part of the 
city-vride coalition of groups. 

At the sair;e time Cbirjp.unity De.velppirient Services was achieving 
its success in renewing- towns and cities in Southern Illinois, it vras 
being transfo-rmed by academic pressures. According to Poston, staffing 
always presented a problem. People with the proper academic credentials 
wore less willing and able to do community organizing. The, acadeirdcians 

preferred research and teaching, . ' ' 

Academic background was not a problem to Richard Poston, He had 

not pursued either the standard graduate training nor ..had he climbed the 
traditional academic ladder from assistant to full professor with, pro- 
gress rev/arded by publicatins. He v/as a sociologist in*ceresbed in 
effecting change. To reward his success, Delyte Morris promoted Posxon 
to a f'ull research professorship in 1960, Research professorships at 
SIU are academic rewards with their holders having virtually no fixed 
responsibilities and the ability to do what they see f it. ?.ince 1960> 
Pos-'oon has studied and engaged in community development and urban soci- 
ology in many parts of the world, but he has had little contact with 
ComTnuni'ty Development Services and Southern iJ-linois. 

Under different and more traditionally academe leadership, 

•bhe laission of Community Development Ser\dcss has .|ed to a heavier 
emphasis on ins t auction. The research is now more traditional, v/ith 
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most of it being done by experts. It has becoide outstanding xn boi,h 
fields, but the beneficiaries have been primarily the studen*cs, many oj. 
whom are former Peace Co-/.-ps Volunteers, and the faciiloy. f^e niuriber 
students enrolled has increased from oust tv;o in l96o, oo oo in 19/0. 
Comprehensive co‘imaunity..v;ido development is no longer the emphasis. 

Ihe present director, Richard Thomas, feels that many oi tne 
former functions of Cormnunity Development Services have been taken over 
by various programs of the federal government. To help communities, 
Coimaunity Development Services nou stresses research. Presenuly, it 
is developing a program of aerial photography of the region so that 
benchmark data on the state of the region can be determined. Some of 
the staff, usually holdovers from the 1950‘s,- are engaged in action 
prograins. Boyd Butler was instruraental in starting a parent-chila 
center vMch Comrminity Development Services also evaluated. Presen'O 
projects are primarily individ\ial efforts which will aid ooth coinmu- 
nities and the region,' but will not completely revitalise individual 



coiiimunities. 

In 1968, a vexy diffarent sort of service was started ratViln 
Coicaunity Development Sarvics at Carbonda® that because it was a.-new 
and Wiique approach, did cause some internal oonfliot in its early 
stages of development. The Vice President of the Area and InternaUonal 
ServlosE, Palph W. Ruffner, brought in Walter Robinson, a black man, 
who had pxevlously served as director of the Keighborhood Youth Corps 
in East St. Louis, to head University Services to Carbondale. 

Robinson defined the task of his office as determining how 
the University could best serve the disadvantaged persons and' commu- 
nities of Southern Illinois, with priority in the black communities. 
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?Iere err;phasi£J was not on teaching or research. The area of internal 
conflict resulted when Robinson bypassed Coira-irujaity Development Service 
and reported directly to the Vice President. Because of the urgency of 
the needs of the disadvantaged and also because of the problems both 
on carapus and off he felt justified in his acb^ons. 

Robinson was active in helping the black university students 
in Carbondale to organize the Black iimorican Studies program. He helped 
the students start a newspaper which also served the black community of 
Carbondale. In Cairo, Illinois, he v/orked with blacks to -organise a 
cooperative supermarket. His office acted as a broker matching -the needs 
of the black comimuni-by for specific types of. education, -technical assis- 
tance a-nd recrea-bion with the resources and competencies of the University. 

Mow, Universi-by Sejc^/ices to Ca-rbo-ndale and Community Developmen-o 
Sendees are wo-rldng together to aid the black community in Cai-ro. One 
of -the Universi-by ’s principal contributions to Carbondale has been 
assistance in its successful applica-bion to become a Model City. 

Universi-by Se-rvices to Carbondale v;as veiy diffe'rent than either 
the old or the new Coirmuni-by Development Services. Walter Hobinson dia 
not attempt to organise communities, rather he found out whax, the 
comiTuni-by wanted and then tried to mobilize Universi-by -resources to help 
aec-are -bhose ends. Perhaps one reason that Comirunity Development Servdees 

I 

had not done as much vdth blacks v;as that Cor.miuni-by Developmen-u only 
woz'ked with communities -bhat reques’bed its services and the overwhelming 
majority of coun-bies in Sou-bhern Illinois are \/hite. Hence, na-cui-ally 
most requests were from v/hits cormmnities. After he got University 
Services to Ca-rbondale operating as a unit serving the black corrmrunity, 
Walter Robinson was made a high-res Idng froublc shooter and Jerry Lacey, 

also black, was brought in .to replace h^. 

. ; 253 



Dsspioe the fact that SIU Carconciale has the second largest popu- 

la'orlon of blcic3c students of any major university (the first being Wayne 

» 

Soato) , there are relatively few blacks on the faculty and black studeabs 

ir 

iclt that they had a host of problems both on and off the cariipus# Kov; 

SIU Caroondale has the beginnings of a good black studies 'pro grain, an 
impressive black students’ center, and a program to recruit and train 
brack iaourty, SIU is serving this southern region in vihich it is loca.ted 
by attempting to be an example in the area of black and v/hite relations. 

SIU has served another important educational need in Southern 
Illinois. In 1953, it opened the Vocational and Technical Institute 
which provides the equivalent of a technical junior college curriculum 
leading to an associate’s degree and adult non— credit extension courses. 
Tr.e Institute is the largest school Of its typo in Southern Illinois 
v/lu/i 1,500 s'ouaents enrolled in 28 fields. It offers a wide range of 
technical courses such as architoctural, automotive, and aviation tech- 
nology, and mortuary, science and commercial art^- The Vocational and 
Technical Institute has also open ted programs for poor blacJcs in 
Kast St. Louis and programs in prisons. 

The combination of Southern Illinois University, Carcondalc and 
the Vocational and Technical Institute located ten miles away offer a ' 
range of education at low cost to an area that once was virtually 
bereft of institutions of higher education. One reason that each was 
ab.To to expand so rapidly was that almost any high school graduate conlo. 
attend. Tills has lead to an increased demand for education so that 
each of tho institutions is now forced to be more seloctive. Kowever, 

SiU and the Vocational end Technical Institute each allov; students who 
•i’anic low in their high school graduating classes to enroll in the spring 
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seri-isster, while res-briciing an:.'olJJ^ent for tho fall semester to those 
v/ho ranked higher, 

srJ operates a nuifcer of prog-rams which "attempt -bo improve -che 
cixality of hvanan D.ife," It is novr plarrniiig to consolidate these efforts 
in a College fo-r Kuman l^esoiirces Dovelopmont, The ne-w -a-nit \jovlo. be 
prag.iatic and rer-olve aronna service and sysbej.:s change rather tnan 
standard academic inst-ruction. It v/ould include not only CoMu-anity 
Development Ser-xrices, but also the Center for -the S-gudy of Crime, 
Delinquency and Corrections, the black s-budies prog-ram and units 
social work and organisational analysis, The fac-al'ty would be 
prcdorri-nantly problem oriented scholars. In such. a college it may bo 
more possible for -the -reward structure -bo revolve aro'and res-olts rather 

•than -publica-tions. 

0„e reason -that SIU was abl.e to proceed so imaginatively in the 
area of communi-by devalopme-nt in Sou-bhem Illinois ^^ras -Delybe ko'rris* 
■willingness to innovate. In the case of Richard Poston and kis early 
associates in Comsmanity Development Se-rvices, the abili-by -bo produce 
v/as more irportarib than academic c-redentials, Iiuiovation can also result- 
in fail-ure or co-ntrove-rsy kov:cver. SIU operated a Joo Corps Ce-n-^sr in 
Ersekenridge, Kentucky which was not regarded as successful. Opera-oaon 
of -the csirp \:as svfitched from SIU -bo a private corporation. Universi-by 
officials engaged in the Job Corps Center project feel that they learned 
something from tho p'rogram, even -chough the Ibiversi-by itself s-offerea. 

II, Scu'bhern Illinois Univorsi-cy in £<as'u St. J-ouic. 

Sou-bherii Illinois University's rocord in East St, Lords has been 
far less successful than w'aa the -record of Community Dcvclopmciro Services 
in -bhe fiouthc-ruriost region of Illinois. TVo events occurroa viivaally 
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alrniiltaneously v/hich affect-sd the tuturo of East, »St. Lon.ie: 

Corij'nunlty Developineno Ss.t'vices vras invi’bod in to help East St. 

Louis i’anev itsolf in 1956. This effort v;as ended in 1965 v/ith mixed 
.success. 

The Uiiiversity began an ext&iision center in East St. Louis -in 
1954 e.nd bought out a def'onct college in Alton in 1957. Harold W, 

See, the head of the first extension effort, worked v.dth local businessmen 
to organise coirinvunity support for the establishiuent of a college in thev. 
area and to help raise funds. The University settled on Edv;ardsvlllo 
instead of East St, Louis for the site of its nsv; campus. The campus 
became a reality when Delyte Morris persuaded the state legislature to 
ear-iiark 0^5 million of a C>"!v5 million bond issue (which had been passed 
for statewide college and univer.dfcy building) for the construction of 
the Edv;ardsrllle campus in 1960. (028 million from the some fund.s were 

set aside for the Carbondale campus.) See left the University in a 
controversy over his tr^/ing to have the new' campus operated as a 
separate entity, independent of SlU. /IL though SlU had at one time 
operated a fairly substaiitinl educational program in East St, Louis, 

It has -ov? moved most of its facilities to the Eciwardsville camp'as. 
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Coir.,riu' i ity Bevi-:lopr:-.c-.nt Sarvices in East Sf. . 7jOui« 

With the aid of coTiGu.lt ants froTi Coranunity Development Services 
a city-wide organization naned Contnunity Progre.^^js Incorporated v/as 
started in IHast St. Louis in 1957. There V7as a 21-riember board of 
directors and most coirLT.unity oi’ganizations were represented. A series 
of fact-finding committees were set up in areas such as education, recrea- 
tion, a-nd government. Attempts V7cre made to organize local noi-ghborhoods 
and to get the hcad.s of these neighborhood organizations together. 

Progress was slo \-7 and the -results disappointing. The first tov;n meeting 
v;as not held until November 1959 and it .and other coimnunity-wicle meetings 
V 7 cre not regarded as successful. Lack of success V7as partially attributed 
to racial tensions and partly due to the fact that local issues V7cre 
seen as more important than coT;mr.unity-v7idc issues . For a variety of 
reasons, no strong organization having vTidespread community support emerged. 
This meant that all the subsequent program-s that the University and the 
federal government poured into East St. Louis vrerc individual, unrelated 
efforts V7hich did not build upon one another. 

There V7cre two further reasons v.hy the efforts to form a strong 
community in East St. Louis failed: 

1. Because of the complexity of problems in East St. Louis, the 
job \7.is more difficult than originally envisioned. Community Development 
Services operated a vigorou.s program for three years — the period that 
Richard Poston originally felt was necessary. However, much more help 
was still needed, Vfnen the mission of Community Bevclopnant Services 
changed after Poston left in 1960, the program became less aggressive 
and more academic, Lila Teer, who was involved in the initial efforts 
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to o urf'ritrj.Ks SciS'ii St. X.ouis in 1957 cincl is now SU s cootdirieicotc oj; 
prograr'iS in East St. Louis, bel5.evc£*. that piOg/rass V7as being raade and 
that if the sate vigor had been pursued for the next several years there 
vj’oulc have been "auch u'ore to show for the entare errort. 

2. The V 7 hite power structure pinned a lot of its hopes on the 
presence of SICU in East St* Louis. I’Jhen Eciv7circlsvi.i.le opened lu 19o5 
and nost units of SIU were pulled out of East St. Louis, some of the 
white power structure that had regained left the city. Haa SIU builu 
its campus in East Sr. Louis, the East .St. Louis story night have ended 
very differently. KovT'ever, there V7asn ' t enough room in East ot. Louis 
for the nassive type of canpus that SIU v/anted. 

Gene. Graves, an assistant to President Morris, and the forraer 

director of Paisincs.s and Economic Developnent for the State of Illinois, 

who was one of the original Cor.OTunity Dcvelopncnt Service consulta-nts in 

East St. Louis, feels that the University failed in East St. Louis for 

anothcr reason. The University failed to- becone involved V7xth politicaa. 

problera in -a parti.san seiuse. Ee feels that the -University had many 

opportunities for direct actioii which it did not tahe. A study %7as done 

by the University V7hich shovred how bad the hoxising situation v/as, but. 

then the University did not go to the next step and get ii.volvee in tne 

bui3.ding of housing. Graves feels that thare is a reel antr.-SIU backlash 

in 3:ast St. Louis now. "TIac University should have avoided inflicting 

/ 

or. the corir.unity as.sociate professors v/ith all the ansv7ers. SIU has been 
a crutch in East St. Louis. It should have been a catalyst." 

Despite the fact the Southern Illinois University was unable to 
bring about the birth of an enduring coxnnunity organization, many of those 
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p<-.ople V/..0 \/ero active in Cor.^ 7 .unity ?rogrei 5 { 5 , 1^0. are now inv-olved in 
the Sact St, Louis Model Cities ProgTaif., A large proportion 01 the 
loadei’ohip tliot cloos exist /.todny in the Model Citres Piv^re.'!! got i u& 
first taste of action j.n the early conr/iunity vrork of Soutnern Illn.nois 

llioi v^i r3 X 'oy • 

The 2 dv:ardsville canpus hsis never gotten invol.ved in community 
develojv/ient in the same v;ay as v;as done in Carbondale. There is a 
Regional and Urban Development unit, but its major aims are providing 
data and doing evaluations. Much of its research has been j.ocused on 
Sast St, Louis, Illinois, Staff from the unit were loaned to the 
city to assist the city in being designated a Model City, It has 
continued to assist the 1 -bdel City Program. 

In its last years in East St. Louis, SIU began a number of special 
educational program vrhich nay lift the productivity of the area and 
help to generate new black leadership, 

Katheri ne Dunhain, a distinguished black dancer, has set u? the 
Performing /ii'ts 'Training Center and D^mai^nc Riseuiri vdnich serves 00 
train teachers in the perforriiing arts, as a recreation and training 
center for young black children, and as a museum and library for black 
art end culture. It is funded in parb by the Office of Sconor/iic Oppor- 
tunity and the Danforth and RockefeH-lor Foiuidations. It has been 

quite successful. ’ 

The University also set up the Experiment in Higher Education vrhich 

was funded by the Office of Economac Opporb\mity and was one of the 
first challenging, open-enrollment college programs for black urban 
students with poor academic backgro’unds. The Sbeperiment in Higher Edu- 
cation accepted all high school graduates and most were poorly prepared. 
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It \)as a sucooss based on the psrfoririance of studfeirlis there and at 
colleges to vdiich they transferred for t’rxeir last tvo yeas. The backbone 
of tho pi’ograiri v;as a dedicated faculty recruiood from arouno the coonury 
on the basis of their v/illingness to teach, v/ork hard and relate to 
ghetto kids, and not on the basis of credeiroials. Many had onxy B.a, *s» 

The prograiTi ?iad tremendous symbolic effect on colleges throughout the 
country as it demonstrated that poorly prei^ared students with the proper 

i 

urogram and personnel could be turned on and enabled to make it 
academically. 

The program vras anti-remedial. ’'Remedial programs lo’.jer kids' 
aspirations," said Sd Crosby, the bearded black associate director of 
the program! vrlth a doctorate in German. "We want to challenge suudenns 
/and to raise their aspirations. If a student has trouble v/iun reading 
v/e give him C^ndy (tho racy best seller) ano. a cicoionary , not a leiuecixal 
tcjct. A black student who has sur\rived twenty years in the ghotuo has 
a tremendous ar.iount of savy and ability, otherwise he’d be dead. 

He has to learn new v/ays of doing things and nev: values. VJe ‘zry to make 
our students realize that education is a good hustle.” 

The program, which was funded for 200 souconts, v/as successiul 
fcocauso SIU was willing to realDy e:^psrimant with new forms and philo- 
sophies and because it wasn’t hung up on credentiaxs. Kovs^rer, like 
much radical innovation, it didn’t endure at tho sarce level on vdiicn 
it began. The original faculty v/as recruited av;ay to start similar 
"oro/'rajuS at other institutions. The distance from the i;.dw’ardsville ca.iip’Ufc>, 
tho coming of a new community college and the v;ithdrawal by SIU from East 
St louis all worked against it. The progi'aw demonstrated SIU’s v/illing- 
ness and ability to innovate, but at prosont its future is problematic. 
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The real ir,ipact of ohe Ikperirnent in Pagher Education v/as on other 
colleges and universities v/hich hfive started siirdlar prograjiis. From the 
start, the Experiinent vanted to prove that such a program vrould succeed, 
develop materials and techniques and train staff. Former staff mambers 
of the Experiment ai-e nov located at approximately 20 '.other institutions 
of higher education which have started similar programs. The pi:lnciples 
developed by the Ebeperiment have been incorporated into the nevr Special 
Servxces xor *cne i^ii.saovaiVoageG. Frogram ox uho U, Oxfxce ox Eaucaoion, 

SIU opex'ates other service progx'amj in East St. Louis, It is 
xiT'/clvod in a ntuaber of manpower development prog-rams and it offers 
-occhmical assistance for various black enterprises. It continues to 
do research and evaluation, b’ut many believe that East St, Louis has 
beexi researched to death, 

A new’ co 2 .Tmunity college has been opened in East St, Louis which 
is independent f*rom the Universfy, SIU had v/anted to operate the 
ianior college but wa.s not successful and the fact that a co.ViT.iunity 
college is nov; located in- East St, Louis which is not related to the 
Uni.ve-i’si-by has f-a*rthsr v/eakened SIU*s ability to serve the community. 
Relations cctv;een SIU and the new college have not been cordial or\ 
cooperative , 

The comm\uiity college has been’ very aggressive in recruiting local 
black students. Free enroHinent forriis v;or*a printed in the local nev;s- 
papers and ^0% of the first st-udents used thov^c forms for their Initial 
■registration, \JhoTQ Southern Illinois Univox’sity's Sbqve'x'iment in nig’aer 
Education enrolled 2C0 freshi-ven a year, the new community college has an 
enrollment of 1,000. The curriculum has been set up to facilitate transfe: 
to the Edv/ardsville cciimus at the end of two yeax’s. 
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Ir. the fall of 1969, vrhon the nev corrirauity college openeo., SXU' 
rcte^ied the b-aildings that it had operated for years back to the local 
school system. (The school syster.i claimed tc/nsed them. Ore former SIu 
faculty vnoinbor claims that conservative elements in East Bt. 3.ouis pressed 
to get the buildings back because they opposed SIU»s efforts to improve 
the city because of the controverciv those efforts engendered.) The fev 
remaining efforts that SIU v/as making in East St. Louis were IcSvS 
off ec Give bscause they vrere dispersed thro\:ghout the caty. Lila ieer, 
the black forner Comdiunity Development Services worker, who is now the 
coordinator of SIU activities in East St. Louis, said that she hopes tlie 
University will soon have a new center vrhers all of its activities in 
East St. Louis are coordinated. 
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The I'Cotro^Dolitan Area of St, LorJ.s. >i5.5Souri 

Evor since the University established its campus at Edwardsville 
it has worked to develop the St. Louis metropolitan area east of St. Louis 
— that part in Illinois. Delyte 14>rris is Chairman of the Board of the 
Regional and Industrial Development Corporation, a six county effort 
in both Missouri and Illinois. 



It is still too early to tell hov; much success the University v;ill 
have in developing Metro East. However, the giant nevr campus at 
Edvmrdsvillo has already made a major economic contribution to the region 
and should serve as a focal point for further development. Another 
organization with which . SIU is involved — Metro East— fights for lilinofs' 
share of new facilities in the metropolitan area. For example, at 
present it is studying the feasibility of opening a second jetport to 
serve the region. It vro;ild be located in Illinois. 

^ In a major effort to make the region better known and to bring 
people from St. Louis, Missouri across the river, Southesia Illinois Uni- 
versity stages the Mississippi River festival on the Edwardsville campus. 
The festival features the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and big name 
performers such as Joan Baez and Van Clibarn. The festival can accomo- 
date audiences of up to 15,000. The festival was first staged in the 
summer of 1969, and it lost $150,000, partially in one-time setting up 
costs, and it came in for considerable criticism. Ho^^ever, Delyte 
Morris is a tenacious person, and when he thinks he has a good idea he 
secs it through. It is probable that both the Mississippi River festival 
and Metro East regional development will be enduring successes. 
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SlU's involvement in and success at community development have 
largely been the result of Delyte Morr is ' ’wi 1 1 ingness to pick good 
people without regard to academic qualifications and to give them freedom 
and resources. Not all of the ventures succeeded and the greatest 
successes did not endure. This suggests that the role of the University 
in non-educat ional endeavors is to pioneer new forms and not to operate 
such programs on a permanent basis. More effort should be put into the 
dissemination of successful innovations. 

Morris's success has been due to his keeping in touch with the 
times and to his long range vision. At the same time he has been accused 
by some critics of being somewhat insensitive and ruthless. The University 
Services to Carbondale program and the black studies program were both 
the result of an occupation of the office of Delyte Morris by a group 
of black students. However, the black students who led the effort were 
expelled. Despite the fact that progress was made, a bad taste was left 
as far as some black students and faculty were concerned. 

^ ^ ^ 
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Wayne State; The Urban University 



Like many other cities in America, Detroit, the site of Wayne State 
University, has experienced a mass exodus of its affluent , wh i te citizens 
out of the center city to its suburbs. Those left behind are, in large 
part, poor, black persons, many of whom are recent migrants from the 
South. With the black migration, there has been an increase In the demand 
for services. With the white exodus, there has been a decline in taxes 
and revenues which has caused many services previously provided by the 
City to be cut. The result has been a myriad of social problems--an 
increase in health problems as doctors have moved to the suburban areas; 
a decline in the. number of housing uni‘ts--caused by the clearing for 
freeways and by urban renewal — as more, and more decent, housing Is needed; 
increased crime rates; a rising discontent with the extent and quality of 
education among persons long denied opportunity for education. 

The City of Detroit has not been able to deal with these problems. 
In some ways, Detroit seems to be growing worse, not better. There Is, 
however, hope that some of Detroit’s problems will eventually be solved 
and that a new urban atmosphere may evolve. If there is to be a solution, 
part of it emanates from the efforts being made by the administration, 
faculty, and students of Wayne State University to attack social problems. 
Few universities have seen and met the challenges presented by urban proVa" 
Lvlems as Wayne State has. It would seem that in nearly every school, in 
every department, there is someone with a social conscience who is 
attacking the problems of living In Detroit, Examples are innumerable 
and it Is difficult to know where to begin describing the many ways Wayne 
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State Is serving Its community. Lot mo start with tho things that 
Interested me. 

The first example Is the effort of the WSU Medical School program 
3t Detroit General Hospital to treat narcotic addiction with the syn- 
thetic narcotic, methadone. Detroit, along with New York City, Los 
Angelos, and Chicago, Is considered to have largo numbers of heroin 
addicts. Aside from detoxification treatment, there had been only 
sporadic efforts to treat addiction In Detroit. 

Dr. Ronald Kromc, who formerly worked with narcotic addicts at 
the U. S. Public Health Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, Is responsible 

for starting the program. Along with his other duties as Detroit 

« 

GeneraPs Director of Emergency Services and Assistant Professor of 
Surgery In the WSU School of Medicine, he started the program with very 
little money (overtime pay for two nurses and a salary for an ex-addIct 
counselor) and some hope of additional funds from the City of Detroit. 

By January of 1970, the program had taken In 3^ persons, of whom 
19 had remained. At the same time the patients are encouraged to live 
In a halfway house off the premises of the Hospital and attend group 
therapy sessions held by an ex-addIct counselor twice a week. In addi- 
tion, the patients are given extensive counseling services available at 
the Hospital and are expected either to work or to go to school within 
six weeks after joining the program. 

f. ’ • ^ 

The unusual thing about the program Is that It was 
operated very matter of fact I y as a part of the normal services of Detroit 
General Hospital with a small staff and little money. The program was 

i discontinued In November of 1970 when funds from the City were not 

^ forthcoming to support It. 

at 
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Complctcly Independent of those efforts to treat narcotic addicts 
Is the drug education prevention program In the College of Pharmacy. The 
Dean of the College, Dr, Martin Barr, Initiated the program and he said: 

I 

I got started on the Idea one night at Southfield. 1 was In the 
audience of a panel discussion about drugs. There was a panel of 
five persons and they unintentionally terrified the whole audience 
with horror stories. I know then that there had to be other 
approaches, and that kicked off our whole program. 1 got both 
students and faculty Involved In It; this year (I969-70) we have 20 
students and 5 faculty members. They are all volunteers. We send 
someone out almost every day; last year we spoke to about 50,000 
persons and this year about 30,000 already. We try to touch on all 
aspects of the problem— b I ochemls try, social, psychological, legal, 
etc. Naturally, the approach Is tailored to the prospective par- 
ticipants: parents and professionals wont facts and descriptions of 

symptoms to detect drug abuse; students want persons who can talk 
from their own experience. Students speak to students, faculty to 
adults. What we try to get across Is a healthy respect for the short- 
and long-term effects of drugs. In addition, we are also training 
others (usually teachers) who will In turn go Into schools. This 
year we enrolled 55 graduate teachers In a credit course on basic 
pharmacological concepts of drug abuse. 

Dr. Barr and his associates realize the problems of using the 
traditional educational approaches to teach prevention of drug abuse. 

Such methods, while effective with adults and certain Insulated adoles- 
cents, are not effective with sophisticated urban and suburban students 
who often have more experience and knowledge of drugs than those who are 
trying to teach them. They are attempting to forge new techniques and 
approaches that will be more effective. 



Consumer Education 

Quite removed from the problem of drug abuse, but another needed 
service provided to the Detroit Inner city, was the consumer education 
project started by Mrs. Roberta McBride, Librarian In Wayne State's 
Archives of Labor History and Urban Affairs. She Is described by those 
who know her as being quietly persistent. She must be, because the 
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consumer education courses she has put together are very we 1 1 organized 
and wide-reaching, 

Tho program, which began In 1967i utilized not only Wayne State 
faculty members but ex,jerts from Michigan State's University Extension 
Service, the Credit Union League of Michigan, and many local organizations. 

m 

Students In tho classes were usually poo** persons from more than 50 par- 
ticularly effective In reaching tho black commun 1 1 les— at the session I 
sat In on, 13 of the 20 students were black. What set the project apart 
from the ur.ual was that each of the participants, after the course of 
study (^5 weekly meetings), went back to his local community and taught 
a similar course. Using this multiplier effect, the project reached 
considerably larger numbers than the 50 persons enrolled In the project, 

Mrs. McBride was enthusiastic about the participation of persons 
coming to the courses. She said that at least 20 or 30 persons showed 
up each week even during the coldest weather. Initially, It was thought 
that the courses would be held In the community on the premises of the 
participating agencies. The participants liked coming to the University 
and the University liked having them--classes were held In very pleasant, 
comfortable classrooms In the conference center at the University. Out 
of this pilot program has grown a for-credit consumer education program 
to be operated In 10 center by New Detroit, Inc. 

Community Extension Centers 

Another Imaginative program which Is attempting to make University 
facilities available to the black Inner city Is the new Community Extension 
Centers program In the Division of Urban Extension. Prior to 1968, the Urban 
Extension of the University operated primarily In the white suburban noose 
surrounding Detroit, rather than In the central city. Decentralization 
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of the Urban Extension facilities was proposed by Dean Hamilton Stillwell 
(now at Rutgers University) as a means of "bringing University Extension 
bock home to the Inner city by setting up centers In several black 

4 

% 

conwiunltles," 

The Initial plans for the program were developed by a black 
administrator, Conrad Mallei' who Is highly regarded In Detroit as a 
result of his v/ork with formerMayor Cavanagh and as the former Director 
of the Detroit Housing Commission, Mallett presently Is Director of 
Wayne State*s Office of Neighborhood Relations, The Extension Centers 
program was Implemented by Mallett’s successor, Hartford Smlty, Jr,, 
a bearded black man, an Assistant Professor In Wayne's School of Social 

Work, Professor Smith has been responsible for opening the first 
Community Extension Center, 

f 

Smith undertook a study of several city neighborhoods and finally 
settled on locating the first center In one of the poorest sections of 
the City's Near East Side, In the Model Neighborhood area. Approximately 
half the persons In tne selected area had Incomes of less than $4,000 per 
year, and crime, delinquency, and unemployment are among the highest In 
the city. Recreational services were also found to be very Inadequate, 

The Center facility selected Is a large activities building, formerly 
used by the parochial school system. The facility was selected, re-designed, 
and renovated to accommodate the community's Interests and needs as 
revealed by preliminary surveys. An Advisory Board made up of community 
residents was selected and the first operational plan for the Center was 
set up by them. The overall plan called for a multipurpose neighborhood 
center that would contain a variety of educational, cultural, and 
recreational programs. The recreation program component was the starting 
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polnt because of the urgency and Immediacy associated v/lth the hot summer 
months just ahead. Smith said: 

It must be realized that this was more than Just another summer 
recreation program. First, It was an attempt to stick to the wise 
philosophy of starting where the people are; and second, It was made 
clear by the residents that It should be recreation with a purpose-- 
recreatlon that could be used to get people Involved In doing some- 
thing about conditions affecting them also encouraging them to 
participate In the educational aiid cultural programs In operation 
and being planned for the Center. 

In the fall of 1969, the Center started Its second stage of 
development by offering courses at. the college level. These were basic 
courses: English composition and llteratu’re, sociology and social pro- 

blems, and Introductory psychology. All were taught by regular Wayne 
State faculty selected by Smlth*s division. There was also a noncredit 
community service course for community leaders which attempted to relate 
various urban problems such as drug abuse, housing, and welfare to 
community law. 

Initial efforts to start noncredit community courses did not 

meet with overwhelming success. Professor Smith explained: 

Yeah, we made a few mistakes last year. We didn't know the 
psychology of charging fees In this community. Here it was, we 
were offering courses free, and they had a peculiar philosophy 
that shot us down. 1 guess they felt; ‘If lt‘s worth a damn. It 
has to be worth at least a buck— you get nothing free in this 
. world.* So we revamped the whole thing, charged $5, and got 2 
community leaders to sign up for the course. In addition, there 
were strong negat Ive feel Ings about noncredit programs because of 
a history of poor acceptance and meaning to employers. 

In addition to the credit and noncredit courses, there were 
informal courses which generally took the form of tutorials: these were 

In reading, mathematics, and refreshers for people planning to take the 
High School Equivalency tests. To Illustrate how one person got Into 
such a course. Professor Smith told this story: 
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We have this one kid, you know, a real tough dude. He's about 17 
years old, out of school, and has raised a lot of hell in the com- 
munity and in our recreation program. A cou,- 1 a of staff members 
saw him packinq a rod before we made our 'no weapons' rule. On a 
couple of occasions ho had threatened to close down the Center. 

He was banned for a month, but gradually he has come to accept the 
Center's rules and discipline. One day recently, he came to me and 
asked if he could sign up for a tutorial in the High School 
Equivalency course so that he might eventually get into some college 
credit courses at the Center. 

I think having the rec program like we do can encourage many 
persons like this one to get started taking courses, especially 
when they are both offered in the same plant and not across town in 

alien country. 

In addition to these activities, the Center has a separate con- 
tract with a group of welfare mothers who are trying to get themselves 
off welfare by learning typing and stenography. There is a large demand 
for such jobs in Detroit which is not being met. A wel 1 -equ ipped clerical 
laboratory facility was made available by the Department of Business 
Education on Wayne's main campus. During the first term, AO women signed 
up and attended regularly. Professor Smith explained: 

The need of this group of welfare mothers for some kind of day 
care for their children while the mothers are in class caused us to 
start to think about developing some self-sustaining day-care units 
which would allov/ persons participating in the programs to bring 
children along with them and not have to worry about getting a baby- 
sitter. Things aren't always as neat, well-ordered, or easily tied 
into an educational ball; when you go. into a community where there 
are a lot of needs you have to try to relate your program to this 
whole range of needs. If what they need is X and you are offering 
Y, you simply aren't responding to them appropriately. At a 
university, things have to fit into nice, neat places, but that 
isn't where the real world is. 

The problems of setting up such a program are continuous, according to 
the Director: 

There's no problem getting people into the Center — and 
especially kids--because of the gym. Our real problem is getting 
them there in some order. We were pretty loose at first— too 
loose, I'm sure— and we had a crisis a day. Someone was always 
confronting us with something. Many of the problems and conflicts 
of the larger community were becoming a part of the Center as the 
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Center became more a part of the community. There are many ‘tests' 
and battles for control. For Instance, one day a group of tough 
dudes came Into the Center Director's office, came In and told him 
that they were planning to take over the place and If he didn't 
let them take It over, they were going to bomb It down. Well, he 
let them talk for a while and then told them that like any other 
place, there were certain rules about using the Center, and then he 
told them why and laid It out for them — one, two, three, four. , , . 
Well, they made some grumbling noises, said they were going to burn 
It down, and left. But they started living with the rules eventually. 

Yes, we've had headaches and there have been some days when 1 
wondered why I ever took this job. On one particularly bad day there 
was a disagreement and a fight among three or four young adults from 
rival factions In the community. We did know that this had occurred. 
Members of one group were playing basketball In the gym, and the 
other group found out about It and came to the Center to take out 
their revenge for this earlier Incident, One cat smuggled In a 
sawed-off shotgun underneath his coat. Our first Indication of 
trouble was when we saw him aim the gun at someone down on the gym 

floor. Well, everybody ran for the door and began melting into 

corners. . . the toughest cats were the first ones out, I ran Into 
my office and called the cops, from the safest position I could find — 
on the floor behind my desk- 70 ut of sight. 

In the meantime, one staff member had gotten close to the cat 
with the gun, got an angle on him and knocked the gun out of his hands. 
It clattered on the floor, they had a little scuffle over who was 
going to get It, and then some of the other staff closed In, and got 
the gun. Then the police force arrived, and you wouldn't believe 
it. It was the tactical force and they came in all their glory--12 
cars, full battle gear, rifles, pump-action shotguns, etc, I thought 

v\^e were going to have a real one then. The people thought they were 

being Invaded — tension and feeling started to run very high and very 
warm, 1 was glad when that day was over. 

Smith went on to say: 

• There are real human successes, however, which make It all worthwhile. 
For example, the cat who had had the shotgun — we were able to reach 
him later on. Eventually we got him Interested in college. He 
has good artistic skills and we eventually hired him to work at the 
Center. So it all somehow works out in the end. 

At the time of my visit, the program was just beginning and It was dif- 
ficult to make any real evaluation or assessment of Its effectiveness. 




The recreation program seemed to serve as a good entree to the other 
activities in the Center, The thing that was the most impressive was 
the generally loose and open attitude of the staff which allowed them to 
respond to suggestions made by the people who used the facilities. 
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At the time of the I 969 visit, there were only 25 students enrolled 
in college courses. In the spring of 1971 » It had grown to 200 students 
In college credit courses, with a vastly Increased number and range of 
course choices — still taught by Wayne State faculty (and an occasional 
Dean) for the most part. After 12 hours of B work or I 6 hours of C work, 
students may and are encouraged to "transfer" to the main campus. Some 
of the original students from the Center and regular Wayne State students 
serve as paid team leaders, to help new Center students make the transi- 
tion to full campus work. About 80 students, Including one welfare 
mother who has 8 children, have transferred to the main campus for 
regular college degree work. 

The Center has also developed a range of Instruction for para- 
professlonal s In Community Service agencies In ghetto areas. It also 
has developed mechanisms for providing high school completion work and 
technical orientation and training for 125 high school drop-outs. Fifty 
adults attend a similar Basic Educational High School completion program 
at night. Many of these persons, also, may move onto the college credit 
track. 

Smith has now been moved Into the role of planning additional 
developments In other parts of Detroit, and has been given Increased 
funding from the University to employ a Center Director — Preston C, 

Bright, and an assistant to Bright, Silas Norman, both young, black, 
bright and energetic. In addition, Mrs. Elza Adderley, an attractive 
black woman who was the only professional on the staff aside from Smith 
at the time of the site visit, now supervises the counseling and admis- 
sions work of the college credit program, and assists Smith In developing 
contracts and training programs to meet other needs of the community. 
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In addition, Smith and his staff have arranged for community 
groups to actually run certain aspects of the Center *s program. For 
example, a citizens' organized and operated cooperative called "Project 
‘ C. H. 1. L. D." nov/ manages day care programs. The Wayne Athletic 

Association, a similar citizens' group, operates basketball and baseball 
leagues through the Center, Both groups receive the technical assistance 
of the Center staff. Finally, the Consumer Education program, under the 
Consumer Research Advisory Council, a league of community organizations, 
has Its headquarters at the Center and Is well on Its way to developing 
Its own professional staff and activities. Together with Smith and his 
staff, they are expected to plan a large role In the future In consumei 
affairs as they affect the poor and the minority groups in Detroit, 

The Center Is also meeting Its stated goal of becoming a "cultural 
hub In the community" by presenting plays, encouraging the development of 
drama clubs, etc, for the young, talent shows, educational field trips, 
special community-related workshops and conferences, and speakers' program. 
If Its programming continues at Its present pace, the East Side Center 
will have to expand Its present facilities. 

Special Student Programs 

During the I967-68 academic year, the undergraduate black 

i 

population at V/ayne State University was 8,8 per cent of the 22,600 

j 

undergraduates. Of the large publicly-supported colleges and universities 

i 

J in the United States, Wayne had the highest percentage of black under- 

I graduates. Over the last three years, this percentage has Increased: 

i 10,3 per cent In 68-69, 13.3 per cent In 69-70, and 14,8 per cent In 70-71. 

[ The overall black student population, graduate and undergraduate, 

V. 

f accounts for 15*6 per cent of the student body in 70-71 ♦ These Increases 
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were not made without concerted effort on the part of the University to 
make itself more available to Its neighbors. 

A good deal of the Increase In black student enrollment at 
Wayne Is directly attributable to the Special Student Service Programs, 
a general title under which fall several programs, Including the Higher 
Education Opportunities Commlttee--HEOC“-wh ich Is the Talent Search 
program at WSU. HEOC was started In 1963 by Wayne faculty and Detroit 
citizens to provide financial support for needy but academically 
successful black graduates of Detroit high schools. Upward Bound, also 
under SSSP, was started at Wayne In 1966 and was cited In a national 
evaluation by Greenlelgh Associates in 1969 as the operational model for 
all Upward Bound programs In the country. The third major SSSP program 
Is Project 350, a thriving program built during 1968-69 from two 1967-68 
experimental efforts which had been Informally designated Project 300 
and Project 50 for the number of students each one Included. 

Project 300, Wayne's first experimental admissions program of any 
major size, was born In 1967-68 when Wayne relaxed Its admissions policies 
and accepted 300 applicants who had been denied admission on their first 
try and whose grade point averages were 2.0 to 2.3, just below the cus- 
tomary GPA requirements. Called, not Inaccuratejy, the "cream of the 
rejects," these students were selected from around the state solely on 
the basis of their GPA, which resulted In a preponderance of suburban 
(I.e. , white) students; graduates from Detroit's Inner city high schools 
accounted for only some 20 per cent of this group. 

That same summer, Project 50 was persuaded Into being by the 
then Assistant Dean of Students Murray E. Jackson and the then Director 
of HEOC Noah Brown, Jr, (Brown became Director of Special Student Service 
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Progrsms In the fall of 1968, and in July of 1970 he was named Vice 
President for Student Affairs.) Both Jackson and Brown are native 
Detroiters, both black, and both very strong-minded. They saw that by 
using the GPA as the only guide to selection, students from the pre- 
dominantly black high schools in Detroit's central city would be 
systematically excluded. The students in Project 50 were chosen more 
or less randomly by Jackson and Brown, and there were actually 52 stu- 
dents, 50 of them black. The philosophy and the leadership of Project 
50 and Project 300 were "merged" in October of 1968, and Project 350 
was created (or re-created) under drastically changed selection and 
program guidelines for the 1969-70 school' year. The Project has maintained 
its annual admission level of 350 students and in the summer of 1971 » 
the total number of students who have been admitted under this special 
effort reached 1 ,400. 

Noah Brown convened a "Campus Planning Committee" for special 
programs, composed of representatives from a variety of units related to 
student personnel services and academic instruction. This conglomerate 
of faculty, administrators and students continues to mastermind the 
programming activities of the Special Student Service Programs division, 

Mr. Brown also convened a "Community Advisory Committee on 
Special Student Programs and Summer Job Placement," composed of citizens 
who represent a wide range of Detroit concerns; the municipal department 
of Parks and Recreation, a major public housing project, the City's 
poverty program umbrella agency called the Mayor's Committee for Human 
Resources Development (MCHRD) , public and parochial high school teachers 
and principals, the Detroit Board of Education, the Varsity Club (black 
athletes), and a unique nonprofit job placement agency called Volunteer 











Placement Corps. This Committee Is responsible each year for Identifying 
and recruit ing »50 of the 350 students from across its reach of community 
contacts, and for helping with jobs and job counseling for all Project 
students during their entire University careers. 

With the extremely active assistance of these two broad-based 
groups, Brown shifted the recruitment guidelines for Project 350 from the 
quantitative GPA selection method to a method which is based principally 
on the federal government’s income data for Detroit, that is, recruitment 
is concentrated in those areas surrounding public and parochial high 
schools where there is the greatest percentage of low-income families. 
Basing recruitment and admission in the poverty "target areas" allows 
V.-ayne to draw upon a population of students almost universally overlooked 
uy recruiters from other colleges and universities. The criteria used 
to identify an area as a "target area" include family income level, level 
of unemployment, high school drop-out rate, and ethnic composition. 
Consideration of all these data along with the individual student's 
grade record in high school, his motivations and aspirations as identified 
by teachers and counselors, and the results of the standard admission test 
scores gives Wayne a loosely-woven but relatively coherent set of indi- 
cators for potential success in their university careers of the Project 
350 students. 

Noah Brown is an amazing man who absolutely bubbles with energy 
and enthusiasm for his work. Everyone I met and talked with about Project 
350 (he was then still Director of SSSP) was caught up in his infectious 
enthusiasm for his work and his students. He is committed completely to 
the job of getting black— and other mi nor i ty— students into Wayne State 
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and making sure that they have the best chance to stay there until such 
time as they finish whatever they are seeking. 



Physically, Mr. Brown is a large, robust black man. One would 
never think from his physical manner that he was a star basketball player 
at Wayne State after his World War II army service, but after one is 
exposed to his enthusiasm, it is easy to tell what kind of player he 
was— ful 1 of hustle, always down the court first on the fast break. 

He has a great gift for "turning people on" to his ideas. 

Everyone on his staff is said to be "hooked" on him and on the Project. 
Mr. Brown provides this Inspiration in several ways--as an energetic 
director, as a sympathetic, warm person, and as an impassioned and 
effective speaker. This last was illustrated when I sat in on an 



advisory meeting in 19&9 when Mr. Brown was refuting a statement made 
by a faculty member that the Community Advisory Committee was merely a 
"blue ribbon" committee. He spoke with sincere emotion about the Project, 
himself, and the work of the Community Committee in the style of an old- 
time black preacher. When his speech was over, there wasn't a dry eye 
around the table and everyone, including myself, felt a surge of emotion, 
a feeling of being uplifted. 

In 1969 - 70 , the second year of Project 350, Brown had things 
better organized. All 350 places were filled— 250 marginal students and 
100 "high-risk" students— and in addition to these, he was able, on very 
short notice, to recruit an additional 67 students for a similar program 
at Michigan State University. 

Counseling and tutoring were expanded during the second year of 
the program. Counseling is aggressive-and mandatory. Students in 
Project 350 are contacted every week individually either in person or 
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by telephone. Each of the counseling sessions Is recorded on a special 
report sheet so that there Is very close monitoring or follow-up of each 
student's progress. The counselor-student ratio is 1:60, and each coun- 
selor stays with the same students throughout the year in order to 
maintain continuity and to establish the maximum possible personal 
relationship. 

In addition to scheduled counseling, there is a tutorial center 
where students^ay go for assistance either when they think they need 
it or when they are referred by their counselors. All of the tutors and 
counselors at this time were black — most of them are students who them- 
selves entered the Uni vers ity through special admission programs — and the 
majority of students in Project 350 is black. Many of the special tutors 
are graduate fellows who are assigned by their instructional departments. 

As well as providing services to the participants, the Project 
has made special efforts with the Office of Scholarships and Financial 
Aids to streamline all procedures for application for financial assistance. 
Aid to each student is "packaged" after interviews with the student, with 
his parents, during which the extent of need is determined. As much as 
is possible of the aid to entering Project 350 students is in the form 
of grants, through the Educational Opportunity Grant program, since 
Wayne feels that it places an unnecessarily heavy burden on new students 
to take on loans right from the beginning. Many a*e assisted in getting 
part-time jobs, most through College V/ork-Study, to help pay their own 
way throLigh--another important thing in Wayne's view. As a last resort 
almost. National Defense Student Loans are included in the first-year 
student's financial ass Istance "package,!' 
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The problem--not only at V/ayne, but at schools all over the country 
which recruit large numbers of low-income students--is that while the 
number of such students is increasing as they begin to believe the 
"educational opportunity" message--a very wholesome sign for higher 
education in general — the sources and amount of financial assistance for 
these students are diminishing and V/ayne, like many other urban institutions, 
is left holding the bag. The federal aid to needy students dwindles 
steadily, almost a reverse reflection of the rise in their numbers knocking 
at admissions office doors. 

Some Academic Advisors were assigned through the College of 
Liberal Arts Advising division to work with the specially admitted students. 
The reasons for the assigned team of experienced Advisors were: (1) to 

establish a milieu to develop meaningful relationships; (2) to make 
Advisors accessible to the students on regular basis; (3) to give the 
students a feeling of belonging; (4) to learn as much as possible about 
the students and their experiences and problems; and (5) to use academic 
knowledge, new approaches to program pi ann i ng , and the broadest available 
experience to help the students to succeed. One of the approaches to 
program planning is to help the students to ’ e successful in their initial 
efforts to complete course requirementS"-especiaI ly including courses in 
which they have specified particular lnterest--and to distribute courses 
to Insure variety and a reasonable volume of reading. Miss Marjorie A. 
Edwards, Academic Advisor and the College's Academic Advisor for Special 
Programs, has worked with the special program students since the 
beginning. She commented: 

It Is important that an Academic Advisor Is realistic when advising 
the special ly admi tted students, particularly during their first year. 
During this period the students are gradually becoming oriented to 
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college and to the expectations of college and the curricula. They 
may Indicate choices which at that point may seem unrealistic because 
of strong evidence, from their records that much supportive work has 
to be done if their stated goals are to be achieved. It is important, 
however, that this be explained in terms the students can understand 
so that it is not conveyed to them that they are prohibited from 
making their own choices, but only that some choices have to be delayed 
until they have had a chance to demonstrate through .their academic 
performance whether it is a good choice or not. This demonstration 
has to be cautiously allowed by the Advisor so as not to jeopardize 
the students* general academic situation. Motivation, innate ability, 
and latent development can sometimes baffle our expectations of 
students, so their freedom to choose must not be stifled. There 
seems to be somewhat less of the seemingly unrealistic choices 
expressed as goals among the second and current groups of students. 

Though the incidents are few, some of the adjustments that the 
1969 and 1970 specially admitted students had to make have to do with 
integrated classroom situations where black students were in a minority. 
Miss Edwards tells a story of one first-year student who apparently never 
had been in an integrated classroom where black students were in the 
minority. At Wayne, she was attending an introductory social science 
class in which there were only six or seven black students. Both the 
black and the white students tended to sit by themselves. The girl 
Informed Miss Edwards that her instructor was a racist and was not con- 
cerned about black students because he was not addressing his lectures 
to all students but only to the white students. (This, of course, was 
largely a result of the examples the instructor used in class which 
really applied only to the white students, and naturally the white 
students found them to be more interesting and relevant to their expe- 
rience than the black students did.) The instructor war. also said to 
fix his eyes only in one area of the classroom--which was not in the 
black students* direction. The student took al 1 of this very personal ly. 



Mi ss 

take sides. 



Edwards tried to analyze 
and told the girl to try 



the situation, being sure not 
an experiment — she should take 
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seat In another area of the classroom away from the other black students 
and observe if the Instructor still seemed to address his lecture and 
discussion only to the white students. It was also Impressed upon the 
student that she had paid her tuition for that class and that she belonged 
there. She was encouraged to talk to her classmates and she was told that 
if she still felt she had a problem after trying what was suggested, to 
return. The student returned at the end of the quarter and told Miss 
Edwards that her fears were unfounded and that she had talked to .the.. 
Instructor whom she decided really was concerned about all of the 
students in his class. 

Summarising her approach with the specially admitted students, 

Miss Edwards said: 

I guess we have to give the special students the extra attention. 
We have to iselp orient them to the University and to college 1 ife. 
They seem to have more need for this kind of attention than the^ 
regularly admitted students—maybe because they are often the first 
in their family to qo to college. We also have to allow them to 
express their feelings and encourage rapport since these are some 
of the ways we can el imi nate some of the sort of vague problems 
that could be affecting normal academic progress. The special 
programs Academic Advisor team must make a real effort to accomplish 
this, and from what is shown in my records of the academic progress 
of the specially admitted students, it seems to be paying off. 

Indeed it has paid off. After the first quarter (during which 
the students took two courses for credit and one noncredit course) 104 
(or 47%) of the 219 had attained a 2.0 grade point average. Another 104 
were on probation with a grade point average below .2.0. Eleven or ’6% 
had either withdrawn or had incomplete grades. By the end of the first 
academic year (Spring 1969), 95 (or 43.6%) of the original 219 had grade 
point averages of 2.0 or better, while 123 (56.4%) had averages below 
2,0, Of these probation students, 7 had been excluded from the program 
because of poor performance, 9 had dropped out of college, and 31 had 
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failed 1;o re-enroll for the new quarter for a wide variety of reasons. 
The attrition of hi (or 21%) among the special program students has 
proved to be very little different from that of regularly enrolled 
freshmen. The majority of students who were on probation had deficiency 
ranges of -1 through -15; this range Is considered to be academically 

sal vageabl e. 

The median grade point average for all special students was 2,0, 
but six persons had averages of 3.0 or bett^^r. The best grades were in 
English and Psychology. The general trend is for all students to improve 
their grades as they learn better hov/ to study and as they become 
accustomed to University life. Many of these students show definite 
promise of doing better as they move along. 



The Co-Op (Co-operative Work and Stu dy) 

Edu cational Program 

Another program at V/ayne State primarily to assist black students 
is the Co-op program. This was begun at the instigation of Benson 
Manlove, a tall, confident black man who said was probably destined to 
become a pimp or street hustler until he v/ent to college. While a 
I senior in the School of Business Administration, he v;ent to the Preslcent 

with his observation that there were very few black students in the 
j Business School and in the College of Engineering, and said he wanted 

i to work on plans to get more black students into these two schools, 

I particularly. One of his plans v;as the Co-op program of alternating 

i terms of work and school. President Keast liked Mr. Manlove and his 

ideas and appointed him as Assistant to the Pres ident. pract ical ly on the 
spot, in the summer of 1968, 
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The Co-op program opened in the summer of 1969 with 20 students. 

It was enlarged in the fall to 100 students, and added another 80 in the 
winter. Manlove's goal for 200 students during the first year was met. 

Students may enter the Co-op program after they have completed 
80 hours of credit with at least a 2.0 grade point average. The majority 
of students now in. the program already were enrolled at Wayne State 
before joining the Co-op program, but considerable efforts were in the 
planning for the second year to recruit from junior and commun ity col lege 
in the Detroit area. The program takes five years to complete, and many 
students are resistant to the idea of such a long commitment despite the 
fact that the average student at Wayne State takes five years to finish 

an undergraduate degree. 

Students in the program are enthusiastic about the Co-op idea. 

In a group interview I held with five black students, Julia, a slim, 
pretty girl about 25 years old who had been at Wayne State for six years 
working part-time toward her degree in accounting said she felt a 

certain relief after joining the Co-op: 

Co-op is a lot better, you know--you're not as pushed. When I 

r _ . * . _ 1 I r fra I 1- I I 3 



was working at Wayne and going to school, too. I never like 

student. I was always having to rush here and do this, rush there 
and do that. I was busy all the time, but now I‘ve got time to 
• relax and to do some things besides working and studying. 



Julia earned $600 a month at her Co-op placement which was 
considerably more than she earned working part-time. This money allows 
her to have more leisure, to do things that other less financially pressed 

students do. 

Jerome, an engineering student, said he particulaily liked the 
Co-op program because it allowed him to apply knowledge he gained in 
classes. During his placement, Jerome worked in the product improvement 
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division of Cadillac. His job was to determine and rectify a drive- 
shaft failure which was occurring on Cadillacs, Defective drive-shafts 
were sent to the Cadillac plant from all over the country where extensive 
analyses were made of the damages. These data were put on punch cards 
and run through a computer to determine the cause of failure. The com- 
puter did not discover the reason for the failures, but Jerome did after 
he observed the installation of the drive-shafts on the assembly line. 

It seemed that many of the drive-shafts got dropped and damaged during 
installation and then were further damaged when they were forced into 
place. He discovered this only after extensive on-site observation and 
these observations were confirmed by dismantling the drive-shafts and 
checking the damage before they left the plant. The assembly line workers 
were told of the resulting damages and how to avoid them. 

The only criticism of the Co-op program arising out of one group 
discussion was that there was not enough information disseminated before 
the program began, and persons in the program did not know enough either 
about their placement or about the structure of the program. Of the five 
students, one disliked her job placement and another felt that he did not 
get enough supervision at his placement to make it meaningful to his 
course in industrial relations. 

The plan for the second year of the program (1970-71) was to 
recruit another 200 students and to expand the Co-op program plan into the 
chemistry department and the department of journalism. 

Manlove's enthusiasm for Co-oping is so great that he organized 
a group of blacks in the National Cooperative Education Association to .. 
encourage the development of similar programs in black colleges, mostly 
in the South. It was his and his group's plan to serve as aggressive 
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consultants to go to black colleges and universities to sell the co-op 
Idea much more*acti vely than it has been in the past. They did this in 
1969 and 1970 in several colleges throughout the south, with great 
success. ^ 

Manlove believes that the Co-op is a part i cjular 1 y good way to get 
black graduates into the good job market: 

I 

Co-op is a natural for the South and for that matter, the North 

as well. It gives the student needed confidence and experience. 

By the time he has his degree, he has one or two years of experience 

on a job in his field. He has more to offer his prospective 

employer. 

1 One of the interesting outcomes of Manlove's interest and activity 
in th® College of Engineering and the School of Business Administration 
is that black students in those two units have established associations 
of black students which are independent of the larger University 
Association of Black Students. They are organized and focused around 
vocational and professional interests rather than on the broad political 
and black studies interests of the ABS. Both the associations are self- 
help oriented, and were initiated with the goals of cutting down the 
attrition rate of black students in the tv;o colleges and to show what 
black students can do for themselves and for their colleges as an 
organized group. 



Summer Science Research Program 

I Programs for the poor, underprivileged inner city child appear 

I in unexpected places at Wayne State--such an unexpected place is the 

I 

i Physics Department, Persons with social consciences at Wayne are not 

}' 

I restricted to any one department. They seem to abound everywhere, 

I This program attempts to bring relatively high ability high 

school juniors and seniors from the inner city into physical science 
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laboratories as interns, where they work directly with a graduate research 
assistant under direct supervision of a professor. The intern works 7 
hours a day, 5 days a week in the laboratory, with a weekly lecture 
given by various professors in the department. There is a specific 
attempt to stay away from a schbol-like atmosphere (the students need a 
change after 10 months in school) and a strong emphasis on real work 
s i tuat ions wh i ch w i 1 1 all ow the participants to stretch beyond their 
present level of functioning. 

This is not a, "make-work" program. From its inception, the pro- 
gram was conceived to assist the Physics Department as well as the interns. 
Professor Leonard 0. Roel 1 ig, the thoughtful and able director of the 
project, said that he continually stresses to professors who request 
Interns that they make the work interesting and take time to teach the 
interns specific tasks that they must learn in order to do the job. 

The graduate student under whom the intern works serves as a link 
between the intern and the professor. It is with the graduate student 
that the intern works in a close, day-to-day relationship and it is 
expected that the graduate student will take a personal interest in the 
laboratory intern and make a special effort to get to know him or her. 
Graduate students are encouraged to take the interns to the Student 
Center, to show them around the campus, to socialize informally, and 
generally to serve as role models. 

• Professor Roellig said of the high school students: 

Most of the interns who come to the program have never known a 
college-educated individual as a person . in contrast to youth of 
today's middle-class suburbia who have . fr lends , relatives, and 
neighbors who have successfully completed college. Our program 
provides the opportun i ty for the interns to develop a close personal 
relationship with college people and at the same time, it gives 
them the opportunity to learn what it is like to be a research 
physicist, chemist, or biologist. Generally, the work is varied; it 
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depends upon the specific lab and what tasks have to be done. 
Students may anaiyze data, make measurements, build apparatus, take 
field trips, etc. 



I 
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The program grew out of the interest of Professor Roellig, and 
Professors Alvin Saperstein and Melbourne Stewart, also of the Physics 
Department, in the in..3r city student. It began in I 967 , when 20 
Interns were brought into the Phys i cs Department Of that original 
group, 16 were black and k white. Being black is not a particular 
criterion for the program, although the predominant numbers have been 
black so far. Similarly, inner city schools are emphasized because it 
is felt that the students from these schools would derive the greatest 
benefit from the program. 

During I 968 , the program- was expanded into two more departments-- 
Chemistry and Bioiogy--and brought in 64 interns (62 biack and 2 white). 
It was found that there were not enough meaningful jobs for that number 
of interns In the three departments over the summer, so in I 969 and 1970, 
the number was cut back to 40. The program will include 4l students in 
the summer of 1971, and the College of Engineering may participate along 
with the three science departments. 

Results of the program have been most encouraging. During the 
spring of 1 968 , . Professor Roellig sent cards to all 20 of the students 
who participated in the I 967 program asking them to come to a group 
meeting at Wayne State. Thirteen came to the meeting and of that number, 
12 were in or were accepted by some college or university; many felt they 
were able to get scholarships because of their participation in the 
program. Many professors in the program were helpful by writing recom- 
mendations for individual interns, based on their knowiedge of their 
abilities and work habits. 
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During I969, graduate students from the School of Social Work 
did a follow-up study of 50 of the 64 students in the I968 Summer Science 
Program, and found that 86 per cent of the responding participants felt 
that the project was beneficial to them. Ten per cent of the interns 
said that they had changed their career goals and that they planned 
to pursue a science career as a result of their participation in the 
progi am. (Sixty per cent of the high .school students were already directed 
toward science careers before taking part in the program, which was why 
they were selected.) 

* 

Original funding for the program had come from three sources; 
Neighborhood Youth Corps of OEO, New Detroit, Inc., (an agency made up 
of local businessmen and civic leaders which grew out of the ashes of the 
riots of 1967), and from Wayne State itself. The proposed budget for 
the 1970 program was $ 32 , 000 , 

Influencing Social Policy 

Traditionally, schools of social work have placed graduate students 
in social agencies to learn casework, psychiatric social work, group 
work, or community organization as student-practitioners under supervision. 
More recently, there has been a heavy increase in interest in the com- 
munity social work component. Wayne State's School of Social Work has 
experienced this shift of emphasis, but as is characteristic of the whole 
University, has taken the idea much farther. Their innovation is the 
placement of graduate students in community organization in the offices 
of politicians as legislative ombudsmen who deal with the problems of the 
inner city and the poor. Associate Professor Elizabeth J. Phillips, an 
enthusiastic advocate of this idea, said of the placements; "We're 
working within the pol i t ical system to participate in the development 
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of state and federal legislation for social domestic programs needed in 

the local communities." • • 

This program began in September of i966 with placements to four 

legisiators--one United States Congressman, two State legisiators, and 
a Detroit Common Counciiman’. By the i969-70 school year. 11 students 
were placed with 6 legislators and 3 legislative agencies. Students spend 
three days a week in the office of the legislator and the other two days 

in class for a whole school year. 

The experience of students is very illuminating, as I found out 

t 

in a group interview with the 11 students and 3 faculty members who were 
involved in the program. The following is from the notes 1 took at that 

meet i ng : 

Three of the students--V/i 1 1 iam Long, Jewell Burdette, and Robert 
Santos— were, with one of the faculty members. Assistant Professor 
William Iverson, working in the office of Congressman John Conyers Jr. 
The principal duties of the three placements were to handle constitu- 
ents* complaints. Whenever a constituent either writes or calls 
Congressman Conyers about a specific grievance, it is the '"^ern s 
job to learn the specific of the particular complaint and to make 
some effort to satisfy the constituent. Complaints f ^ 

very personal-a man trying to get unemployment benefits after being 
told twicQ by the employment office that he didn . 

larger national issues such as the draft, the war in Vietnam, urban 
environment, big city problems, etc. 

The students had direct but infrequent access to the Congressman 
. himself, but all worked very closely with members of his staff in 
his local Detroit office. 

In addition to the routine work of handling constitutent com- 
plaints, each of the three specialized in specific 
which the Congressman was working. For example, Robert Santos ha 
been working extensively with consumer groups on consumer fraud. _ 

One of the initial efforts of this special project was to work with 
the United Farm Workers to stage a boycott of grapes picked by non- 
union workers— the grapes were being sold in certain of the larger 
supermarkets. This led to other efforts concerning specific 
consumer problems. 

None of the three thought that he was too effective in 
Influencing either the Congressman or his staff, but felt that the 
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experience was worth it because it allowed him an opportunity to see how 
the political scene was run and how he could be more effective as a 
social worker and as a citizen. 

Of another rnind was Edward Darnell, o black student who was 
placed with Coleman Young, a black State Senator who is said to 
have close relations with his constituents and is attempting to 
involve himself in more of the peoples' needs than most of the other 
State legislators, either Senators or Representatives. Mr. Darnell s 
principal job was to explain and promote Senator Young's plan for^ 
school decentralization in Detroit. (Senator Young was the principal 
author of a plan to alter the overcentralized Detroit public school 
system.) Mr. Darnell spoke to various groups— large and small, 
black and whlte—about the decentralization plan. 

Mr. Darnell is very close to the scene (one of the reasons is 
that Senator Young does not have as large a staff as Congressman 
Conyers') and often finds himself being asked by the Senator for his 
opinions about a whole range of issues. Mr. Darnell said that 
initially, this 'threw him' because he didn't feel as familiar as he 
might have about particular issues or the roles of different people 
and the kinds of influence they have. In time he gained confidence 
and now states his opinions and evaluations candidly with the 
Senator and feels he has a specific effect on the opinions of the 
Senator. 

Another example of the range of placements was that of Paul 
Hubbard, a tall, outspoken black man who was placed with the 
Association of Black Students at Wayne State. ABS had been reorganized 
and revitalized a few years back by Lonnje Peek, a graduate Social 
Work student at that time, and Peek had set the model for succeeding 
Social Work students with the group. The placement is justified by 
the Social Work faculty on the grounds that ABS is involved routinely 
in larger community problems than just those at Wayne. According to 
Mr. Hubbard, the general goals of ABS are to sensitize the black 
people on the campus and in the community to the needs and problems 
out in the community, and if that entails such topics as the war... m. 
Vietnam or police brutality in the 'black community, then these 
• issues are taken up by ABS. 

Mr. Hubbard said he works very closely both with the black student 
leaders and with local community leaders in the areas immediately 
adjacent to the University In the Model Cities designated areas. 

Hubbard seemed to ident ify strongl y with the Association's goals, 
policies, and the means of atta i n i ng them. He seemed very exuberant 
about his work and expressed a great deal of personal satisfaction 
about the attainments of the Association of Black Students at Wayne. 

The approach to the political placements generally is bi-partisan. 
However, the values and social philosophy of the legislators are crucial 
In any placement. Politicians like to have interns because they are 
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free staff. The selection of politicians' offices for placement sites 
depends upon ti>e learning opportunities, the level of government the 
political host represents, his legislative interests and voting record, 
and, most important, if his values are compatible with the profession of 
social work. 

It is generally understood by the students and by the host legis- 
lator that the students are to deal with issues that are particular ? y 
relevant to social issues. The use of these leg islat i ve-ombudsmen- interns 
seems a good way for universities to contribute to the legislative process. 
It is good experience for the student; he gets to learn how the political 
machinery works and how he may function in that machine. The legislator, 
on-the other hand, gets needed help, and in some cases may be exposed to 
a social philosophy different fro^' his own. Further, many of these 
Interns have extensive experience with specific social problems. 

Limits of space do not allow descriptions of other programs of 
the School of Social Work, but they, like nearly all schools at V/ayne 
State, are active in a variety of projects that relate to the inner city 
and to the problems of the poor and the black communities, 

W ayne's Urban Emphasis 

V/ayne State's involvement with the problems of the city is 
long-standing. It seems to be an inherited tradition. Before becoming 
a large University, it was a collection of municipal colleges with a 
strong community orientation (a so-called "street car" college). The 
orientation has not changed with all of the changes that have occurred 
during the University's fast growth. While Wayne State is no longer a 
prototype community college, it is definitely involved in the community, 
educating its citizens and providing services to its neighbors. 
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Both the past and the present leadership at Wayne has carried on 
the tradition of urban involvement. The current president, William R. 

Keast (he retired in June 1971), carried Wayne's tradif-on even further 
by making urban involvement the major focus of the entire University. 
President Keast, whose energy belies his shock of white hair, proposed 
in a 1967 address to the University faculty that the goal for Wayne 
State is: ”. . . to be the nation's unique urban university, and to 
envision a day when other institutions will look to us for the new patterns 
by which universities will help create a more humane urban society." 

This goal of the Un iversity was t'o be attained by (l) modifying 
admissions policies and encouraging minority student enrollment not only 
for undergraduate students but for graduate students as well; (2) 
developing new methods of measuring and rewarding promise and/or com- 
petence in high-quality teaching and distinguished service to the com- 
munity as well as scholarship and research; (3) providing needed services 
to. the community throughout the University wherever it can, and particu- 
larly through such agencies as the Center for Urban Studies- and the 

Community Extension Centers program. 

Indeed, Wayne State has gone some way toward fulfilling these 
goals. Over one year black enrollment increased 25 p®r cent--from 3,338 
in 1968 - 69 , to 4,421 in 1969-70. A further increase of 15 per cent was 
made with other minority groups, from 867 to 993. Combining the two, 
there was an increase in minority student enrollment of 29 per cent, 
while the total increase in University enrollment was only 5 per cent. 

Increases in the graduate and professional school enrollments 
are not as dramatic, but have shown marked improvement. The Law School 
in I 97 O- 7 I has only 6.2 per cent black students; this nearly doubled from 
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26 students In I 968 - 69 , to 58 students in 1970-71. Similarly, the School 
of Medicine, with 8.7 per cent minority students In all programs in 
1970 - 71 , increased numbers from 28 in I 968-69 to 1970-71. Greater 
percentages are shown in the fields of lesser prestige which traditionally 
have been more open to minority student enrollment: these are, in 1970-71, 

Social Work with 28.1 per cent; Education with 19.1 per cent; and Nursing 
with 19.5 per cent. The College of Liberal Arts, the omnium gatherum 
of any large university, has an overall total minority student enrollment 
of 16.4 per cent in 1970-71. 

Services abound at Wayne, as I have tried to illustrate with my 
earlier description of those programs that I thought were unusual or out 
of the ordinary. A more comprehensive, although older, enumeration of 
programs at Wayne may be found in the Uni vers ity* *s own publication, 

Wayne and the Inner City; A Survey of Urban Concern , published in the 

fall of 1968 . 

There has not by any means been a suspension of the usual 
academic standards for judging competence (the usual publish or perish 
edict), and there are problems throughout the University of the more 
traditional kind. Richard Simmons, Jr., an Associate Director of the 

• Center for Urban Studies, and Associate Professor in the School of 
Social Work, explained the problems of the Center for Urban Studies: 

There are and will be probl ems--and we don't minimize them for 
a mi nute--because community service Just doesn't figure in any 
university reward system. You're not going to get promoted for all 
those meetings you attend in the local community or for anything that 
you Jiight do out there. The only place in the University where I 
see this reward system breaking down is, perhaps, in the School of 
Social Work, which has In its short addition been more involved with 
community act i viti.'=is and community service than any other single 
school at the University— but even there, you more or less have to 
publ i sh or per Ish. 
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I believe, however, that there exists a climate at Wayne State 
where standards may be modified, if not changed altogether,. At. Wayne 
3 tate, persons are judged by services they perform for the community, 
but they also are judged by traditional standards as well. The problem 
is that Wayne State is not an island--Wayne is part of a' much larger 
social system. A. id the larger social system is much more traditional 
than Wayne State i s-.-pub 1 i cat Ion record and academic peer recognition 
means more to the larger system than the ability to teach well and to 
serve the community. Professor Roellig may get recognition at Wayne 
State for his fine program to educate the inner city science student, 

t 

but he will not be recognized by the larger physics or science community 
unless he also does the things they expect of him. Until such a time 
as the larger system changes, Wayne itself will be something of an 
anomaly,. Let us be thankful for anomal ies. 

Not everything goes well at Wayne. One of the major efforts 
of President Keast to give emphasis and focus to much of the urban 
involvement at Wayne has had serious internal and external problems and 
a recent change in leadership. This is the Center for Urban Studies, 

The Center was established in I968 in order: "to draw all the major 

schools, colleges, and divisions into a flexible and increasingly maturing 
network which recognizes both their (each school, college, and division) 
independence and their interdependence, and utilizes both in enhancing 
their capabilities for response to urban izat ion," ' 

The Center is responsible for four basic areas: research, 

education, international urban studies, and commun i ty act i v it i es , but, 
according to Professor Simmons, ", . . it*s community activity, (throughout 
the University) that will be the cutt i n^g edge, . , .That wili be the 
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difference between the Center for Urban Studies at V/ayne--a center that 
wants to Qst thinQS done and to work in the local community— ^-and other 
institutes formed around urban problems." 

The Center was given substantial support, funds, and staff by 

the University to accomplish its goals. During Its first year of 

operations— a full-time Director was named in January 1969--a good deal 

was accomplished, most notably an exchange program of European urban 

planners, the publication of a fact book of planning data for Detroit, 

a Conference of Urban Studies Directors from all around the country, a 

% 

Conference on New Towns, and the development of a model to revitalize 
Detroit's Woodward-Cass corridor, the area in which the University is 
situated. There were, however, problems due to the persona 1 ity of the 
director and fears he engendered that the center would attempt to 
coordinate all urban involvement at the University. Such involvement was 
just too diffuse and complex to be coordinated. 

The four divisions of the Center work well enough. in their own 
sphe res--commun i ty activities, research, education, and international 

urban studies — but they seem not to mesh well nor do they 

complement each other appreciably. The former director of, the Center, 
an' interest ing and productive scholar in his own right, was not able to 
provide the administrative glue which would have held the four divisions 
somehow centered on common or shared goals and concerns. Consequently, 
the four parts tend to compete, with each other in noncompetitive areas, 
wasting much time and energy. Separately, they do much that is 
admi rabl e. 

For example, the Community Activities division, under Professor 
Simmons, was asked to mediate the changeover of a Catholic church 
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activities building in St. Peter Claver parish, from' the jurisdiction of 
the ArchdiocesQ and the parish to the United Community Services,, which 
had, in fact, been providing most if not all of its support over the 
last few years. This was one of those touchy situations where the 
neighborhood wanted, and felt demonstrably justified, complete control 
of the facility, since they were the ones using it, and where the earlier 
style "lady bountiful" control through the parish was reluctant to let 
go of authority over the facility put pf genuine fear for its survival 
and proper use. Professor Simmons provided, patiently and over a long 
period, negotiating opportunities and guidelines for all parties involved 
in the issue, and slowly but surely the group brought itself around to 

f 

an agreement fully satisfactory to both sides. The measure of his 
success, which he claims for the University since his work was sanctioned 
by the University, came at the very end of the process when some of the 
original board members from the parish were asked, unanimously, by the 
community to continue as members of the newly revised and .reorganized, 
board of the parish center. 

On a totally different topic, the International Urban Studies 
division has provided staff and leadership skills of high professional 
quality. Professor Jack Fisher heads the work of the Amer lean- Yugoslav 
Project, most of which activity takes place in Yugoslavia, not in 
Detroit, although Yugoslavs are almost set-pieces on the campus of V/ayne. 
The Belgrade Transportation Study is the most ambitious of his programs. 
Professor Fisher is either a politically-minded academic or an 
academically-minded politician, no one knows which, .although he has a 
Ph. D. and all the other traditional paraphernalia of academe, and he 
has persuaded broad-based support of his unusual program from a range of 
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civic and political leadership. Judges, architects, planners, lawyers, 
and other professionals from the City and from around the U, S, serve 
on his advisory board. Part of Professor Fisher's program involves 
having graduate students, called Junior Fellows, from both Eastern and 
Western Europe--Yugoslavia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, 
France, England--come to Wayne for a 10-month period of study and research 
in the Detroit urban region. Others, who are full-fledged professionals 
and who are called Senior Fellows, come usually for one quarter at a time 
to teach special courses in urban*-regional planning, or to lead seminars 
for graduate students at Wayne and to supervise special research projects 
carried on in their specialties by Wayne graduate students. This very 
successful program has had fiscal, support from the Ford Foundation and 
continuous endorsement by the U. S. Department of State as well as by 
national governments of the countries represented. 

The Urban Education division is headed, by Professor Otto J. 

Hetzel , who holds a joint appointment in the Law School and in the Center. 
The "Urban Fellowship" program is the major formal educational program 
of the Center, Fellows can be from any school, college, or department 
in the University which views their work with the Center as a useful 
component of the entire educational experience. Fellows in 1970~7l 
are from all ten schools and colleges in the University, and represent 
more than a dozen different disciplines. 

The departure, in the spring of 1970, of the Director of the 
Center for Urban Studies, which was in part due to his failure of leader- 
ship, has not had the effect of bringing these sections closer together . 
An acting director, a member of the University's central executive 
staff,' is holding the fort until the University--and the Center— decide 
what direction the Center should take from now on. ' 
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There is a fairly substantial "student involvement" aspect to 
the Center for Urban Studies, especially considering its primary 
emphasis on graduate and advanced undergraduate programs, and the 
students' Interest and enthusiasm for what they are getting out of the 
several parts of the Center toward their education and future career 
goals certainly will be weighed heavily when determining the Center s 
future. 
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